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THE FLOATING BEAQOM. 

Oki dark and stormy night, we were on a voyage from Bergen 

to Christiansand in a small sloop. Our captain suspected that he 

liad approached too near the Norwegian coast, though he could not 

^ttoem any land, and the wind blew with such violence, that we 

^re in momentary dread of being driven upon a lee-shore. We 

liad endeavoured, for more than an hour, to keep our vessel away ; 

Imt our efforts proved unavailing, and we soon found that we could 

scarcely hold our own. A clouded sky, a liazy atmosphere, and 

irregular showers of sleety rain, combined to deepen the obscurity 

of night, and nothing whatever was visible, except the sparkling of 

the distant waves, when their tops happened to break into a wreath 

of foam. The sea ran very high, and sometimes broke over the 

deck so furiously, that the men were obliged to hold by the rigging, 

lest they should be carried away. Our captain was a person of 

timid and irresolute character, and the dangers that environed us 

made him gradually lose confidence in himself. He often gave 

orders, and countermanded them in the same moment, all the 

while taking small quantities of ardent spirits at intervals. Fear 

and intoxication soon stupified him completely, and the crew ceased 

to consult him, or to pay any respect to his authority, in so far as 

regarded the management of the vessel. 

About midnight our mainsail was split, and shortly after we 
found that the sloop had sprung a leak. We had before shipped a 
good deal of water through the hatches, and the quantity that now 
entered from below was so great, that we thought she would go 
down every moment Our only chance of escape lay in our boat, 
which was immediately lowered. After we had all got on board 
of her, except the captain, who stood leaning against the mast, we 
caUed to him, requesting that be would follow us wlt^oul d^>i. 
"Ifoif dare you quit the sloop without my permission'?'' w\eA Vv^ 
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Staggering forwards. " This is not fit weather to go a-flshing. Comi 
back — ^back with you all !" — " No, no,*' returned one of the crew 
** we don't want to be sent to the bottom for your obstinacy. Bea 
a hand there, or we'll leave you behind."—'* Captain, you art 
drunk," said another ; " you cannot take care of yourself. Yoi 
must obey us now." — " Silence ! mutinous villain," answered th( 
captain. <* What are you all afraid of? This is a fine breeze- 
Up mainsail, and steer her right in the wind's eye." 

The sea knocked the ^tfigLt so violently and constantly against th« 
side of the sloop, that we feared the former would be injured or up- 
set, if we did not immediately row away ; but, anxious as we wen 
to preserve our lives, we could not reconcile ourselves to the idea o: 
abandoning the captain, who grew more obstinate the more we at- 
tempted to persuade him to accompany us. At length, one of th( 
crew leapt on board the sloop, and having seized hold of him, tried 
to drag him along by force ; but he struggled resolutely, and soon 
freed himself from the grasp of the seaman, who immediately re- 
sumed his place among us, and urged that we should notanylongei 
risk our lives for the sake of a drunkard and a madman. Most of 
the party declared they were of the same opinion, and began to 
push off the boat ; but I entreated them to make one effort more 
to induce their infatuated commander to accompany us. At that 
moment he came up from the cabin, to which he had descended a 
little time before, and we immediately perceived that he was more 
under the influence of ardent spirits than ever. He abused us all 
in the grossest terms, and threatened his crew with severe punish- 
ment, if they did not come on board, and return to their duty. 
His manner was so violent, that no one seemed willing to attempt 
to constrain him to come on board the boat ; and after vainly re- 
presenting the absurdity of his conduct, and the danger of his 
situation, we bid him farewell, and rowed away. 

The sea ran so high, and had such a terrific appearance, that I 
almost wished myself in the sloop again. The crew plied the 
oars in silence, and we heard nothing but the hissing of the enor- 
mous billows as they gently rose up, and slowly subsided again, 
without breaking. At intervals, our boat was elevated far above 
the surface of the ocean, and remained, for a few moments, trem- 
bling upon the pinnacle of a surge, from which it would quietly 
descend into a gulf, so deep and awful, that we often thought the 
dense black mass of waters which formed its sides, were on the 
point of over-arching us, and bursting upon our heads. We 
glided with regular undulations from one billow to another ; but 
every time we sunk into the trough of the sea, my heart died 
vrithin me, for J felt as if we were goVwg \o\vet ^q>nw iVvasv vte had 
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ever done before, and dung instinctively to the board on which I 
saU 

Notwithstanding my terrors, I frequently looked towards the 
sloop. The fragments of her mainsail, which remained attached to 
the yard, and fluttered in the wind, enabled us to discern exactly 
where she lay, and showed, by their motion, that she pitched about 
in a terrible manner. We occasionally heard the voice of her un- 
fortunate commander, calling to us in tones of frantic derision, and 
by turns vociferating curses and blasphemous oaths, and singing 
sea-songs with a wild and frightful energy. I sometimes almost 
wished that the crew would make another effort to save him, but, 
next moment, the principle of self-preservation repressed all feel- 
ings of humanity, and 1 endeavoured, by closing my ears, to banish 
the idea of his sufferings from my mind. 

Afler a little time the shivering canvass disappeared, and we 
heard a tumultuous roaring and bursting of billows, and saw an 
unusual sparkling of the sea about a quarter of a mile from us. 
One of the sailors cried out that the sloop was now on her beam 
ends, and that the noise, to which we listened, was that of the 
waves breaking over her. We could sometimes perceive a large 
black mass heaving itself up irregularly among the flashing surges, 
and then disappearing for a few moments, and knew but too well 
that it was the hull of the vessel. At intervals, a shrill and agonized 
voice uttered some exclamations, but we could not distinguish what 
they were, and then a long-drawn shriek came across the ocean, 
which suddenly grew more furiously agitated near the spot where 
the sloop lay, and, in a few moments, she sunk down, and a black 
wave formed itself out of the waters that had engulfed her, and 
sweUed gloomily into a magnitude greater tiian that of the sur- 
rounding billows. 

The seamen dropped their oars, as if by one impulse, and looked 
expressively at each other, without speaking a word. Awful fore- 
bodings of a fate similar to that of the captain, appeared to chill 
every heart, and to repress the energy that had hitherto excited us 
to make unremitting exertions for our common safety. While we 
were in this state of hopeless inaction, the man at the helm called 
out that he saw a light a-head. We all strained our eyes to discern 
it, but, at the moment, the boat was sinking down between two im- 
mense waves, one of which closed the prospect, and we remained 
in breathless anxiety till a rising surge elev.ited us above the level 
ofthe surrounding ocean. A light like a dazzling star then sud- 
denly flashed upon our view, and joyful exclamatioiva \i\xt^ Itota 
every mouth, ** That,*' cried one of the crew, '*musV\» ^«i 
0aaiiff beacon which our captain was looking out Cot V\v\^ «kl\«t- 
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noon* If we can but gain it, wo'll be safe enough yet.*' This in- 
tdligence cheered us all, and the men began to ply the oars with 
redoubled vigour, while I employed myself in baling out the 
water that sometimes rushed over the gunnel of the boat when a 
sea happened to strike her. 

An hour's hard rowing brought us so near the light-house that 
we almost ceased to apprehend any further danger ; but it was sud- 
denly obscured from our view, and, at the same time, a confused 
roaring and dashing commenced at a little distance, and rapidly 
increased in loudness. We soon perceived a tremendous billow 
rolling towards us. Its top, part of which had already broke, over- 
hung the base, as if un\villing to burst until we were within the 
reach of its violence. The man who steered the boat, brought her 
head to the sea, but all to no purpose, for the water rushed furiously 
over us, and we were completely immersed. I felt the boat swept 
from under me, and was left struggling and groping about in ho}»e- 
less desperation, for something to catch hold of. When nearly ex- 
hausted, I received a severe blow on the side from a small cask of 
water which the sea had forced against me. I immediately twined 
my arms round it, and, after recovering myself a little, began to look 
for the boat, and to call to my companions ; but I could not dis- 
cover any vestige of them, or of their vessel. However, 1 still had 
a faint hope that they were in existence, and that the intervention 
of the billows concealed them from my view. I continued to 
shout as loud as possible, for the sound of my own voice in some 
measure relieved me from the feelingof awful and heart- chilling 
loneliness which my situation inspired ; but not even an echo re- 
gponded to my cries, and, convinced that my comrades had aH 
perished, I ceased looking for them, and pushed towards the 
beacon in the best manner I could. A long series of fatiguing 
exertions brought me close to the side of the vessel which contained 
it, and I called out loudly, in hopes that those on board might hear 
me and come to my assistance, but no one appearing, I waited 
patiently till a wave raised me on a level with the chains, and then 
caught hold of them, and succeeded in getting on board. 

As I did not see any person on deck, I went forwards to the 
sky-light, and looked down. Two men were seated below at a 
table, and a lamp, which was suspended above them, being swung 
backwards and forwards by the rolling of the vessel, threw its light 
upon their faces alternately. One seemed agitated with passion, 
and the other surveyed him with a scornful look. They both 
talked very loudly, and used threatening gestures, but the sea 

made so much iioise that I could not distinguish what was said. 

After a Utile timQf they started up, and seemed \o Vwi ow Uiq ^oiut 
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of closing and wrestling together, when a woman rushed through a 
small door and prevented them. I beat upon deck with my feet at 
the same time, and the attention of the whole party was soon trans- 
ferred to the noise. One of the men immediately came up the 
cabin stairs, but stopped short on seeing me, as if irresolute whether 
to advance or hasten below again. I approached him, and told my 
story in a few words, but instead of making any reply, he went 
f down to the cabin, and began to relate to the others what he had 
seen. I soon foUowed him, and easily found my way into the 
apartment where they all were. They appeared to feel mingled 
sensations of fear and astonishment at my presence, and it was some 
time before any of them entered into conversation with me, or 
afforded those comforts which I stood so much in need of. 

After I had refreshed myself with food, and been provided with 
a change of clothing, I went upon deck, and surveyed the singular 
asylum in which Providence had enabled me to take refuge from 
the fury of the storm. It did not exceed thirty feet long, and was 
very strongly built, and completely decked over, except at the 
entrance to the cabin. It had a thick mast at midships, with a 
lai^e lantern, containing several burners and reflectors, on the top 
of it ; and this could be lowered and hoisted up again as often as 
required, by means of ropes and pulleys. The vessel was firmly 
moored upon an extensive sand-bank, the beacon being intended 
to warn seamen to avoid a part of the ocean where many lives and 
vessels had been lost in consequence of the latter running aground. 
The accommodations below decks were narrow, and of an inferior 
description ; however, I gladly retired to the birth that was allotted 
roe by my entertainers, and fatigue and the rocking of billows com- 
bined to lull me into a quiet and dreamless sleep. 

Next morning, one of the men, whose name was Angerstof^ 
came to my bedside, and called me to breakfast in a surly and im- 
perious manner. The others looked coldly and distrustfully when 
1 joined them, and I saw that they regarded me as an intruder and 
an unwelcome guest. The meal passed without almost any con- 
versation, and I went upon deck whenever it was over. The tem- 
pest of the preceding night had iu a great measure abated, but the 
sea still raged, and a black mist hovered over it, through which the 
Norway coast, lying at eleven miles distance might be dimly seen. 
Not a bird enlivened the wide expanse of waters, and I turned 
pondering from the dreary scene, and asked Morvalden, the younger 
of the two men, when he thought there was a chance of getting 
uhore. ** Not very soon, I'm afraid," returned he. " \f^ w^ 
visited once a-month by people from yonder land, vrYvo arft w^- 
poiated to bilng m a supply of provisions and ot\vw nftC«BSW\c&. 
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They were here only six days ago, so you may ccunt how long it 
wiU be before they return. Fishing boats sometimes pass us during 
fine weather, but we won't have much of that this moon at least." 

No intelligence could have been more depressing to me than this. 
The idea of spending perhaps three weeks in such a place was 
almost insupportable, and the more so, as I could not hasten my 
deliverance by any exertions of my own, but would be obliged to 
remain, in a state of inactive suspense, till good fortune, or the 
regular course of events, afforded me the means of getting ashore. 
Neither Angerstoff nor Morvalden seemed to sympathize with my 
distress, or even to care that I should have it in my power to leave 
the vessel, except in so far as my departure would free them from 
the expense of supporting me. They returned indistinct and re- 
pulsive answers to all the questions 1 asked, and appeared anxious 
to avoid having the least communication with me. During the 
greater part of the forenoon, they employed themselves in trimming 
the lamps, and cleaning the reflectors, but never conversed any. I 
easily perceived that a mutual animosity existed between them, but 
was unable to discover the cause of it Morvalden seemed to fear 
Angerstoff, and, at the same time, to feel a deep resentment towards 
him, which he did not dare to express. Angerstoff apparently was 
aware of this, for he behaved to his companion with the undisguised 
fierceness of determined hate, and openly thwarted him in every 
thing. 

Marietta, the female on board, was the wife of Morvalden. 
She remained chiefly below decks, and attended to the domestic 
concerns of the vessel. She was rather good>looking, but so sullen 
and forbidding in her manner that she formed no desirable acces- 
sion to our party, already so heartless and unsociable in its cha^ 
racter. 

As night approached, after the long, wearisome, and monotonous 
day, I went on deck to see the beacon lighted, and continued walk, 
ing backvfards and forwards till a late hour. As the light of the 
lantern flashed along the sea, 1 fancied I saw men struggling 
among the billows, and at other times I imagined I could discern 
the white sail of an approaching vessel. Human voices seemed to 
mingle with the noise of the bursting waves, and I often listened 
intently, almost in the expectation of hearing articulate sounds. My 
mind grew sombre as the scene itself, and strange and fearful 
ideas obtruded themselves in rapid succession. It was dreadful to 
De chained in the middle of the deep — to be the continual sport of 
the quietless billows — to be shunned as a fatal thing by those who 
travelled the solitary ocean. Though within sight of the shore, 
our situation was more dreary than \i wc\\a,d\icft\v ?>isC\\\w% i8l vJsvwv- 
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land miles from it We felt not the pleasure of moving forwards, 
nor the hope of reaching port, nor the delights arising from favour- 
hreezes and genial weather. When a billow drove us to one 
we were tossed back again by another; our imprisonment 
had no variety or definite termination ; and the calm and the tem- 
pest were alike uninteresting to us. I felt as if my fate had already 
become linked with that of those who were on board the vessel. My 
hopes of being again permitted to mingle with mankind died away, 
and I anticipated long years of,gloom and despair, in the company 
of these repulsive persons into whose hands fate had unexpectedly 
consigned me. 

Angerstoffand Morvalden tended the beacon alternately during 

the night. The latter had the watch while I remained upon deck. 

His appearance and manner indicated much perturbation of mind, 

and he paced hurriedly from side to side, sometimes muttering to 

himself, and sometimes stopping suddenly to look through the sky^ 

light, as if anxious to discover what was going on below. He 

would then gaze intently upon the heavens, and next moment take 

out his watch, and contemplate the motions of its hands. I did 

not offer to disturb these reveries, and thought myself altogether 

onobsenred by him, till he suddenly advanced to the spot where I 

stood, and said, in a loud whisper, — ** There's a villain below — a 

desperate villain — this is true— he is capable of any thing—and the 

woman is as bad as him.'' — I asked what proof he had of all this. 

— *< Oh, I know it," returned he ; *' that wretch AngerstofF, whom 

I once thought my friend, has gained my wife's afFections. She 

has been faithless to me— yes, she has. They both wish I were 

out of the way. Perhaps they are now planning my destruction. 

What can I do ? It is very terrible to be shut up in such narrow 

h'mits with th/oae who hate me, and to have no means of escaping, 

or defending myself from their infernal machinations." — *' Why 

do yon not leave the beacon," inquired I, " and abandon your 

eompanion and guilty wife ?" — ** Ah, that is impossible," answered 

Monralden ; <Mf I went on shore I would forfeit my liberty. I live 

here that I may escape the vengeance of the law, which I once 

outraged for the sake of her who has now withdrawn her love 

from me. What ingratitude ! Mine is indeed a terrible fate, but 

I mmt bear it And shall I never again wander through the 

green fields, and climb the rocks that encircle my native place? 

Are the weary dashings of the sea, and the moanings of the wind, 

t» fili my ears continually, all the while telling me that I am an 

exile I'-^a hopeless despairing exile. But it won't last iong," cried 

he, catching hold of my arm ; *' tiiey will murder m«\— 1 «ia«ac» ^ 
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of it— I never go to sleep without dreaming that Angersloff has 
pushed me overboard." 

** Your lonely situation, and inactive life, dispose you to give 
way to these chimeras," said I ; " you must endeavour to resist 
them* Perhaps things aren't so bad as you suppose."— This is 
not a lonely situation," replied Morvalden, in a solemn tone. 
'* Perhaps you will have proof of what I say before you leave us. 
Many vessels used to be lost here, and a few are wrecked still ; and 
the skeletons and corpses of those who have perished lie all over the 
sand-bank. Sometimes, at midnight, I have seen crowds of human 
figures moving backwards and forwards upon the surface of the 
ocean, almost as far as the eye could reach. I neither knew who 
they were, nor what they did there. When watching the lantern 
alone, I often hear a number of voices talking together, as it were, 
under the waves ; and I twice caught the very words they uttered, 
but I cannot repeat them — they dwell incessantly in my memory, 
but my tongue refuses to pronounce them or to explain to others 
what they meant" 

« Do not let your senses be imposed upon by a distempered ima- 
gination," said I ; " there is no reality in the things you have told 
me." — ** Perhaps my mind occasionally wanders a little, for it has 
a heavy burden upon it," returned Morvalden. ** I have been 
guilty of a dreadful crime. Many that now lie in the deep below 
us, might start up, and accuse me of what I am just going to reveal 
to you. One stormy night, shortly after I began to take charge of 
this beacon, while watching on deck, I fell into a profound sleep ; 
1 know not how long it continued, but 1 was awakened by horrible 
shouts and cries — I started up, and instantly perceived that all the 
lamps in the lantern were extinguished. It was very dark, and 
the sea raged furiously ; but notwithstanding all this, I observed a 
sliip a-ground on the bank, a little way from me, her sails flutter- 
ing in the wind, and the waves breaking over her with violence. 
Half frantic with horror, I ran down to the cabin for a taper, and 
lighted the lamps as fast as possible. The lantern, when hoisted to 
the top of the mast, threw a vivid glare on the surrounding ocean, 
Rnd showed me the vessel disappearing among the billows. Hun- 
dreds of people lay gasping in the water near her. Men, women, 
and children, writhed together in agonizing struggles, and uttered 
soul- harrowing cries; and their countenances, as they gradually 
stiffened under the hand of death, were all turned towards me 
with glassy stare, while the lurid expression of their glistening eyes 
upbraided me with having been the cause of their untimely end. 
Never shall I forget these looks. They haunt me wherever 1 am 
'^asleep aiid awake — night and day. \ \vvjt\^ Va^V. vVa^ \a\jii oC 
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horror secret till now, and do not know if I shall ever have courage 
to relate it again. The masts of the vessel projected above the 
sar&oe of the sea for several months after she was lost, as if to 
keep me in recollection of the night on which so many human 
creatores perished, in consequence of my neglect and carelessness. 
Would to God 1 had no memory ! I sometimes think I am getting 
mad. The past and present are equally dreadful to me; and I 
dare not anticipate the future." 

I felt a sort of superstitious di*ead steal over me, while Morval> 
den related his story, and we continued walking the deck in silence, 
till the period of his watch expired. I then went below, and took 
refuge in my birth, though I was but little inclined for sleep. The 
gloomy ideas, and dark forebodings, expressed by Morvalden, 
weighed heavily upon my mind, without my knowing why ; and 
my situation, which had at first seemed only dreary and depressing, 
b^an to have something indefinitely terrible in its aspect 

Next day, when Morvalden proceeded as usual to put the beacon 
in order, he caUed upon Angerstoff to come and assist him, which 
the latter peremptorily refused. Morvalden then went down to 
the cabin, where his companion was, and requested to know why 
his orders were not obeyed. " Because I hate trouble," replied 
Angerstoff.--" I am master here," said Morvalden, " and have 
been intrusted with the direction of every thing. Do not attempt 
to trifle with me." — *< Trifle with you!" exclaimed Angerstoff, 
looking contemptuously. ^ No, no ; I am no trifler ; and I advise 
you to walk up stairs again, lest I prove this to your cost" — " Why, 
husband," cried Marietta^ " I believe there are no bounds to your 
lazmess. You make this young man toil from morning to night, 
and take advantage of his good-nature in the most shameful man- 
ner." — ^'^ Peace, infamous woman!" said Morvalden; "I know 
very well why you stand up in his defence ; but I'll put a stop to 
the intimacy that exists between you. Go to your room instantly I 
You are my wife, and shall obey me." — " Is this usage to be 
borne ?" exclaimed Marietta. " Will no one step forward to pro 
t0Ct me from his violence ?" — ** Insolent fellow !" cried Angerstoff, 
** don*t presume to insult my mistress." — " Mistress !" repeated 
Morvalden. *' This to my face !" and struck him a severe Uow. 
Angerstoff sprung forward, \nth the intention of returning it, but 
I got between them, and prevented him. Marietta then began to 
shed tears, and applauded the generosity her paramour had evinced 
in sparing her husband, who immediately went upon deck, without 
speaking a word, and hurriedly resumed the work that had engaged 
Us attention preTwus to the quarrel. 
Nether of the two men seemed at all disposed ioi a tccowcCi\^V.Voti^ 
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aiid they had no intercourse duruig tlie whole day, except angry and 
revengeful looks. 1 frequently observed Marietta in deep consul- 
tation with Angerstoff, and easily perceived that the subject of 
debate had some relation to her injured husband, whose manner 
evinced much alarm and anxiety, although he endeavoured to look 
calm and cheerfuL He did not make his appearance at meals, but 
spent all his time upon deck. Whenever Angerstoff accidentally 
passed him, he shrunk back with an expression of dread, and in- 
tuitively, as it were, caught hold of a rope, or any other object to 
which he could cling. The day proved a wretched and fearful one 
to me, for I momentarily expected that some terrible afiray would 
occur on board, and that I would be implicated in it I gazed upon 
the surrounding sea almost without intermission, ardently hoping 
that some boat might approach near enough to afford me an oppor- 
tunity of quitting the horrid and dangerous abode to which I was 
imprisoned. 

It was Angerstoff 's watch on deck till midnight; and as I did 
not wish to have any communication with him, I remained below. 
At twelve o'docl^ Morvalden got up and relieved him, and he came 
down to the cabin, and soon after retired to his birth. Believing, 
from this arrangement, that they had no hostile intentions, I lay 
down in bed with composure, and Ifell asleep. It was not long be- 
fore a noise overhead awakened me. I started up, and listened 
intently. The sound appeared to be that of two persons scuffling 
together, for a succession of irreguMnr footsteps beat the deck, and I 
could hear violent blows given at intervals. I got out of my birth, 
and entered the cabin, where I found Marietta standing alone, with 
a lamp in her hand. *' Do you hear that ?" cried I. — ** Hear 
what?'' returned she; '* 1 have had a dreadful dream — I am ail 
trembling." — " Is Angerstoff below ?" demanded I. — " No — Yes, I 
mean," said Marietta. *'Why do you ask that? He went up 
stairs." — ** Your husband and he are fighting. We must part them 
Instantly." — " How can that be?" answered Marietta; " Anger- 
stoff is asleep." — " Asleep ! Didn't you say he went up stairs ?" — 
" I don't know," returned she ; " I am hardly awake yet — ]Let us 
listen a moment" 

Evefjf . thing was still for a few seconds ; then a voice shrieked 
out, " Ait] that knife ! You are murdering me 1 Draw it out ! 
No help ! Are you done ? Now — ^now — ^now !" — A heavy body 
fell suddenly along the deck, and some words were spoken in a 
faint tone, but the roaring of the sea prevented me from hearing 
what they were. 

I rushed up the cabin stairs, and tried to push open the folding 
doon at the head of them, but they TesLsXed tky uVxivosX ^«a\\su I 
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knocked viulently and repeatedly, to no purpose. <' Some one is 
killed," cried 1. " The person who barred these doors on the out- 
side is guilty." — *^ I know nothing of that," returned Marietta. 
« We can't be of any use now. — Come here again ! — How dread- 
fully quiet it is. — My God ! — A drop of Mood has fallen through 
the sky-light. — What faces are yon looking down upon us i — But 
this lunp is going out — We must be going through the water at a 
terrible rate. — How it rushes past us! — 1 am getting dizzy. — Do 
you hear these bells ringing? and strange voice s " 

The cabin doors were suddenly burst open, and Angerstoff next 
moment appeared before us, crying out, '' Morvalden has fallen 
overboard. Throw a rope to him ! — He will be drowned." His 
hands and dress were marked with blood, and he had a frightful 
look of horror and confusion. " You are a murderer !" exclaimed 
I, almost involuntarily. — " How do you know that?" said he, 
staggering back; " I'm sure you never saw — " " Hush, hush," 
cried Marietta to liim ; '' are you mad ? — Speak again ! — What 
frightens you? — Why don't you run and help Morvalden?" — 
** Has any thing happened to him ?" inquired Angerstoff, with a 
gaze of consternation. — '* You told us he had fallen overboard," re- 
turned Marietta. " Must my husband perish?" — ** Give me some 
water to wash my hands," said Angerstoff, growing deadly pale, and 
catching hold of the table for support 

I now hastened upon deck, but Morvalden was not there. I then 
went to the side of the vessel, and put my liands on the gunwale, 
while I leaned over, and looked downwards. On taking them off, 
I found them marked with blood. I grew sick at heart, and began 
to identify myself with Angerstoff the murderer. The sea, the 
beacon, and the sky, appeared of a sanguine hue ; and I thought I 
heard the dying exclamations of Morvalden sounding a hundred 
fathom below me, and echoing through the caverns of the deep. I 
advanced to the cabin door, intending to descend the stairs, but 
found that some one had fastened it firmly on the inside. I felt 
convinced that I was intentionally shut out, and a cold shuddering 
pervaded my frame. I covered my face with my hands, not daring 
to look around ; for it seemed as if I was excluded from the com- 
pany of the living, and doomed to be the associate of the spirits of 
drowned and murdered men. After a little time I began to walk 
hastily backwards and forwards ; but the light of the lantern hap- 
pened to flash on a stream of blood that ran along the deck, and I 
could not summon up resolution to pass the spot where it was a 
second time. The sky looked black and threatening — the sea had a 
fierceness in its sound and motions — and the wii\d swe^l o\ft\ \\s 
hoBom with melandioly sighs. Every thing wiia sornfeife *d»A. 
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ominous ; and I looked in vain for some object that would, by ill 
soothing aspect, remove the dark impressions wliich crowded upon 
my mind. 

While standing near the bows of the vessel, I saw a hand and 
arm rise slowly behind the stem, and wave from side to side. J 
started back as far as I could go in horrible affright, and looked 
again, expecting to behold the entire spectral figure of which I sup- 
posed they formed a part But nothing more was visible. I struck 
my eyes till the light flashed from them, in hopes that my senses 
had been imposed upon by distempered vision — however it was in 
vain, for the hand still motioned me to advance, and I rushed for- 
wards with wild desperation, and caught hold of it I was pulled 
along a little way notwithstanding the resistance I made, and soon 
discovered a man stretched along the stem-cable^ and clinging to it 
in a convulsive manner. It was Morvalden. He raised his head 
feebly, and said something, but 1 could only distinguish the words 
" murdered— overboard — ^reached this rope — terrible death." — I 
stretched out my arms to support him, but at that moment the 
ve^el plunged violently, and he was shaken of! the cable, and 
dropped among the waves. He floated for an instant, and then 
disappeared under the keel. 

I seized the first rope I could find, and threw one end of it over 
the stem, and likewise flung some planks into the sea, thinking that 
the unfortunate Morvalden might still retain strength enough to 
catch hold of them if they came within his reach. 1 continued on 
the watch for a considerable time, but at last abandoned all hopes 
of saving him, and made another attempt to get down to the cabin 
->the doors were now unfastened, and I opened them without any 
difficulty. The first thing I saw on going below, was AngerstoflT 
stretched along the floor, and fast asleep. His torpid look, flushed 
countenance, and uneasy respiration, convinced me that he had 
taken a large quantity of ardent spirits. Marietta was in her own 
apartment Even the presence of a murderer appeared less terri- 
hle than the frightful solitariness of the deck, and 1 lay down upon 
a bench, determining to spend the remainder of the night there. 
The lamp that hung from the roof soon went out, and left me in 
total darkness. Imagination began to conjure up a thousand appal- 
ling forms, and the voice of AngerstofT, speaking in his sleep, filled 
my ears at intervals — ** Hoist up the beacon ! — ^the lamps won't 
bum — horrible ! — ^they contain blood instead of oil. — Is that a boat 
coming? — Yes, yes, I hear the oars. — Damnation! — ^why is that 
corpse so long of sinking? — If it doesn't go down soon, they'll find 
me out — How terribly the wind blows !— We are driving ashore— 
See! see! Morvalden is swimming alter \»—Ho\«\i.%'wtV^«6\Tv^<^ 
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water I" — Marietta now rushed from lier room^ with a light in her 
hand, and seizing Angenstoff by the arm, tried to awake him. He 
soon rose up with chattering teeth and shivering limbe^ and was on 
the point of speaking, but she prevented him, and he staggered away 
to his birth, and lay down in it. 

Next morning, whoi I went upon dedc, after a short and per- 
turbed sleep, I found Marietta dashing water over it, that she 
might efiaoe all vestige of the transactions of the preceding night 
Angerstoff did not make his appearance till noon^ and his looks were 
ghastly and agonized. . He seemed stupified with horror, and some- 
times endrely lost all perception of the things around him for a con- 
siderable time. He suddenly came close up to me, and demanded, 
with a bold air, but quivering voice, what I had meant by calling 
him a murderer ? — ** Why, that you are one,'' replied I, after a 
pause.-—'' Beware what you say,*' returned he fiercely, — ** you can- 
not escape my power now— 1 tell you, sir, Morvalden fell over- 
board.'' — ** Whence, then, came that blood that covered the deck?" 
inquired I.— He grew pale, and then cried, « You lie—you lie in- 
fernally— there was none I" — " I saw it," said I—*' I saw Mor- 
valden himself— long after midnight. He was dinging to the 
stem-cable, and said "— ** Ha, ha, ha— devils ! — curses !"— ex- 
claimed Angerstoff— << Did you hear me dreaming ? — I ^vas mad 
laat night — Come, come, come ! — We shall tend the beacon to- 
gether — Let us make friends, and don't be afraid, for you'll find 
me a good fellow in the end." He now forcibly shook hands with 
m^ and then hurried down to the cabin. 

In the afternoon, while sitting on deck, I discerned a boat far off, 
but I determined to conceal this from Angerstoff and Marietta, lest 
they should use some means to prevent its approach. I walked 
carelessly about, casting a glance upon the sea occasionally, and 
meditating how I could best take advantage of the means of deliver* 
ance which I had in prospect After the lapse of an hour, the 
boat was not more than half a mUe distant from us, but she sudden- 
ly changed her course, and bore away towards the shore. I im- 
mediately shouted, and waved a handkerchief over my head, as 
signals for her to return. Angerstoff rushed from the cabin, and 
seized my arm, threatening at the same time to push me overboard 
if I attempted to hail her again. 1 disengaged myself from his 
grasp, and dashed him violently from me. The noise brought 
Marietta upon deck, who immediately perceived the cause of tlie 
ai&ay, and cried, " Does the wretch mean to make his escape? 
For Godsake, prevent the possibility of that!" — " Yes, yes," re- 
tmrnedAugemioff; "be never shall leave th.e vesseV — ^^ Yv«!\ «& 
rreJl take care lest I do to him what I did to -" " To 'Mlotv«\t^Ku, \ 
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suppose you mean/' said T.— '* Well, well, speak it out," repliei 
ferociously ; " there is no one here to listen to your damnalde fa 
hoods, and I'll not be fool enough to give you an opportunity 
uttering them elsewhere. Pli strangle you the next time you 
these lies about — ** — ** Come," interrupted Marietta, •* don't 
uneasy — the boat will soon be far enough away — If he want 
give you the slip, he must leap overboard." 

I was irritated and disappointed beyond measure at the failur 
the plan of escape I had formed, but thought it most pruden 
coneeal my feelings. I now perceived the rashness and bad < 
sequences of my bold assertions respecting the murder of Mor 
den ; for AngerstofF evidently thought that his personal safety, 
even his life, would be endangered, if I ever found an opportu 
of accusing and giving evidence against him. All my mot 
were now watched with double vigilance. Marietta and her pi 
mour kept upon deck by turns during the whole day, and the h 
looked over the surrounding ocean, through a glass, at interval 
discover if any boat or vessel was approaching us. He often u 
tered threats as he walked past me, and, more than once, seei 
waiting for an opportunity to push me overboard. Marietta 
he frequently whispered together, and 1 always imagined I h( 
my name mentioned in the course of these conversations. 

1 now felt completely miserable, being satisfied that Anger 
vras bent upon my destruction. I wandered, in a state of fea 
circumspection, from one part of the vessel to the other, not kn 
ing how to secure myself from his designs. Every time he 
preached me, my heart palpitated dreadfully; and when n; 
came on, I was agopized with terror, and could not remain in 
«pot, but hurried backwards and forwards between the cabin 
the deck, looking wildly from side to side, and momentarily 
pecting to feel a cold knife entering my vitals. My forehead be 
to bum, and my eyes dazzled ; 1 became acutely sensitive, and 
slightest murmur, or the faintest breath of wind, set my w 
frame in a state of uncontrollable vibration. At first, 1 someti 
thought of throwing myself into the sea; but 1 soon acquired s 
an intense feeling of existence, that the mere idea of death 
horrible to me. 

Shortly after midnight I lay down in my birth, almost exhau 
by the harrowing emotions that had careered through my n 
during the past day. I felt a strong desire to sleep, yet dared 
indulge myself; soul and body seemed at war. Every noise 
cited my imagination, and scarcely a minute passed, in the oo 
of which I did not start up, and look around. Angerstoff p 
the deck overhead, and when U\e sound ot\\\a iooXaXxs^ ^kksAqg; 
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eeased at any time, I grew deadly sick at heart, expecting that he 
was BilenQy coming to murder me. At length I thought I heard 
some one near my bed — I sprung from it, and, having seized a bar 
of iron that lay on the floor, rushed into the cabin. — I found An- 
gerstolF there, who started back when he saw me, and said, ** What 
is the matter? Did you think that— •! want you to watch the 
beacon, that I may hare some rest— Follow me upon deck, and I 
will give you directions about it** 1 hesitated a moment, and then 
went up the gangway stairs behind him. We walked forward to 
the mast together, and he showed how I was to lower the lantern 
when any of the lamps liappened to go out, and bidding me beware 
•f deep, returned to the cabin. Most of my fears forsook me tlie 
moment he disappeared. I felt nearly as happy as if I had been 
set at liberty, and, for a time, forgot that my situation had any 
thing painful or alarming connected with it Angerstoff resumed 
ids station in about three hours, and I again took refuge in my 
birth, where I enjoyed a short but undisturbed slumber. 

Next day while I was walking the deck, and anxiously sunreying 
the expanse of ocean around, Angerstoff requested me to come 
down to the cabin. I obeyed his summons, and found him there. 
He gave me a book, saying it was very entertaining and would 
senre to amuse me during my idle hours; and then went above, 
shotting the doors carefully behind him, 1 was struck with his 
behaviour, but felt no alarm, for Marietta sat at work near me, 
^parently unconscious of what hod passed. I began to peruse the 
volume 1 held in my hand, and found it so interesting that 1 paid 
little attention to any thing else, till the dashing of oars struck my 
ear. 1 sprung from my chair, with the intention of hastening 
upon deck, but Marietta stopped me, saying, " It is of no use. 
The gangway doors are fastened." Notwithstanding this informa- 
I tion, 1 made an attempt to open them, but could not succeed. I 
was now convinced, by the percussion against the vessel, that a 
boat lay alongside, and I heard a strange voice addressing Anger- 
nofil Fired with the idea of deliverance, I leaped upon a table 
which stood in the middle of the cabin, and tried to push off the 
kky-light, but was suddenly stunned by a violent blow on the back 
of my head. I staggered back and looked round. Marietta stood 
dose behind me, brandishing an axe, as if in the act of repealing 
the stroke. Her face was flushed "with rage, and, having seized 
my arm, she cried, " Come down instantly, accm*sed villain! I 
know you wont to betray us, but may we all go to the bottom if you 
find a chance of doing so." I struggled to free nvyBi^Vi liomVvst 
fnap^ but, being in a state of dizziness and confus\oi\, \ YiV3k& wx- 
jA'c to effect this, and sJie soon pulled mo to Uie grouwei. M vVvwM 

b9. 
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moment, AiigeiBtofF hurriedly entered the cal^ exdainung, 
" Wliat noise is this? Oh, just as I expected! Has that deril— 
that spy — been trying to get above boards? Why haren't I the 
heart to despatch him at once? Butthere*s no time now. The 
people are waiting — Marietta, come and lend a hand.*' They now 
forced me down upon the floor, and bound me to an Iron ring that 
was fixed In it. This being done, Angerstoff directed his female 
accomplice to prevent me from speaking, and went upon deck again. 

While in this state of bondage, I heard distinctly all that passed 
without Some one asked Angerstoff how Morvalden did.— 
*< Well, quite well," replied the former ; << but he's below, and so 
sick that he can't see any person." — *^ Strange enough," said the 
first speaker, laughing. ** Is he ill and in good health at the same 
time? he had as well be overboard as in that condition." — « Over- 
board I" repeated Angerstoff, ** what ! — ^how do you mean ?— aU 
false \ — but listen to me. — Are there any news stiiring ashore ?"— > 
** Why," said the stranger, ** the chief talk there just now is aboul: 
a curious thing that happened this morning. A dead man was 
found upon the beach, and they suspect, from the wounds on his 
body, that he hasn't got fair play. They are making a great noise 
about it, and government means to send out a boat, with an officer 
on board, who is to visit all the shipping round this, that he may 
ascertain if any of them has lost a man lately. 'Tis a dark busi- 
ness ; but they'll get to the bottom of it, I warrant ye — Why, you 
look as pale as if you knew more about this matter than you choose 
to telL" — " No, no, no," returned Angerstoff; ** I never heard of 
a murder, but I think of a friend of mine who — but I won't detain 
you, for the sea is getting up — We'll have a blowy night, I'm 
afraid." — << So you don't want any fish to-day ?" cried the stranger. 
** Then I'll be off— Good morning, good morning. I suppose 
you'll have the government boat alongside by and bye." I now 
heard the sound of oars, and supposed, from the conversation 
having ceased, that the fishermen had departed. Angerstoff came 
down to the cabin soon after, and released me without speaking a 
word. 

Marietta then approached him« and, taking hold of his arm, 
said, " Do you believe what that man has 'told you?" — " Yes, by 
the eternal hell !'* cried he vehemently; '* I suspect I will find the 
truth of it soon enough." — " My God !" exclaimed she, " what is 
to become of us?— How dreadful! We are chained here, and 
cannot escape." — " Escape wliat?" interrupted Angerstoff; ** girl, 
j^ou have lost your senses. Why should we fear the ofiicers of jus- 
t/ce? Keep a ^ard over your tongue." — ^* 0\i," ieVutw^"^^i\sWk«L, 
'/ talk without thinking, or understaiiA\i\« m^ owxv Yiat^%-^ \« 
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come upon deck, and let me speak with you there^' They now 
went up the gangway stairs together, and continued in deep oon- 
veraation for some time. 

Angerstoff gradually became more agitated as the day advanced. 
He watched upon deck almost without intermission, and seemed 
irresolute what to do, sometimes sitting down composedly, and at 
other times hurrying backwards and forwards, with clenched hands 
and bloodless cheeks. The wind blew pretty fresh from the shore, 
and there was a heavy swell ; and I supposed, fh>m the anxious 
looks vdth which he contemplated the sky, that he hoped the threat- 
ening aspect of the weather would prevent the government boat 
from putting out to sea. He kept his glass constantly in his hand, 
and surveyed the ocean through it in all directions. 

At length he suddenly dashed the instrument away, and ex- 
daimed, *' God help us ! they are coming now \" Marietta, on 
hearing this, ran wildly towards him, and put her hands in his, but 
he pushed her to one side, and began to pace the deck, apparently 
in deep thought. After a little time, he started, and cried, ** I 
have it now ! — It's the only plan — I'll manage the business— yes, 
yes — I'H cut the cables, and off we'll go — that's settled !" — He then 
seized an axe, and first divided the hawser at the bows, ana after- 
trards the one attached to the stem. 

The vessel immediately began to drift away, and having no sails 
or helm to steady her, rolled with such violence, that I was dashed 
from side to side several times. She often swung over so much, 
that I thought she woidd not regain the upright position, and An- 
gerstoffall the while unconsciously strengthened this belief, by ex- 
ddimlng, *' She will capsize, shift the ballast, or we must go to the 
bottom !" In the midst of this, I kept my station upon deck, in- 
tently watching the boat, which was still several miles distant. I 
waited in fearAil expectation, thinking that every new wave against 
which we were impelled would burst upon our vessel, and over- 
whelm us, while our pursuers were too far off to afford any assist- 
ance. The idea of perishing when on the point of being saved, was 
inexpressibly agonizing. 

As the day advanced, the hopes I had entertained of the boat 
making up with us gradually diminished. The wind blew violent^ 
ly, and we drifted along at a rapid rate, and the weather grew so 
hazy that our pursuers soon became quite undistinguishable. 
Marietta and Angerstoff appeared to be stupificd with terror. 
They stood motionless, holding firmly by the bulwarks of the 
vesid ; and though the waves frequently broke over the deck, axvd 
rvshed down the gangway, they did not offer to sliul the com^wiv\w\ 
iffor, which would have remained open, had not 1 closed \\« ^^^ 
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tempest, gloom, and danger, that thickened around ug^ ii 
elicited from them any expressions of mutual regard, nor seaii 
produce the slightest sympathetic emotion in their bosoms, 
gazed sternly at each other and at me, and e^ery time the 
rolled, dung with convulsive eagerness to whatever lay witliii 
reach. 

About sunset our attention was attracted by a dreadful ro 
which evidently did not proceed from the waves around us; b 
atmosphere being very hazy, we were unable to ascertain the 
of it, for a long time. At length we distinguished a range oi 
diffis, against which the sea beat with terrible fury. Whenev« 
surge broke upon them, large jets of foam started up to a great h 
and flashed angrily over their black and rugged surfaces, whi 
wind moaned and whistled with fearful caprice among the pi 
ing points of rock. A dense mist covered the upper part i 
clifls, and prevented us fYom seeing if there were any houses 
their summits, though this point appeared oriittle importanc 
we drifted towards the shore so fast that immediate death sf 
inevitable. 

We soon felt our vessel bound twice against the sand, and, 
little time after, a heavy sea carried her up the beach, whei 
remained imbedded and hard a-ground. During the ebb < 
waves there was not more than two feet of water round her 
1 immediately perceived this, and watching a favourable o 
tunity, swung myself down to the beach, by means of part < 
cable that projected through the hawse-hole. I began to ru 
wards the diffs, the moment my fbet touched the ground, anc 
gerstoff attempted to follow me, that he might prevent my ei 
but, while in the act of descending from the vessel, the sea f 
in with such violence, that he was ebliged to spring on board 
to save himself from being overwhelmed by its waters. 
) I hurried on and began to climb up the rocks, which were 
steep and slippery; but I soon grew breathless from fatigue, and : 
it necessary to stop. It was now almost dark, and when 1 1 
around, I neither saw any thing distinctly, nor could form the 
idea how far I had still to ascend before I reached the top c 
diflb. 1 knew not which way to turn my steps, and remained 
! solute, till the barking of a dog faintly struck my ear. I jo^ 
followed the sound, and, after an hour of perilous exertion 
covered a light at some distance, which I soon found to pi 
from the window of a small hut 

After I had knocked repeatedly, the door was opened by s 

man, with a lamp in his hand. He started back on seeing m 

my dress was wet and disordered, m^ toce «a^ \iasv^ \a£ 
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Hounded while ecrambling among the rocks, and fatigue and terror 
liad given me a wan and agitated look. I entered the house, the 
inmates of which were a woman and a boy, and having seated my- 
self near the fire, related to my host all that had occurred on board 
the floating beacon, and then requested him to accompany me down 
to the beochy that we might search for Angerstofi* and Marietta. 
** NOf no," cried he, ** that is impossible. Hear how tlie storm 
rages ! Worlds would not induce me to have any communication 
with murderers. It would be impious to attempt it on such a night 
as this. The Almighty is surely punishing them now! Come 
here, and look out." 

I followed him to the door, but the moment he opened it, the 
wind extinguished the lamp. Total darkness prevailed without, 
and a chaos of rushing, bursting, and moaning sounds swelled upon 
the ear with irregular loudness. The blast swept round the hut in 
violent eddyings, and we felt the chilly spray of the sea driving 
upon our faces at intervals. I shuddered, and the old man closed 
the door^ and then resumed his seat near the fire. 

My entertainer made a bed for me upon the floor, but the noise 
of the tempest, and the anxiety I felt about the fate of Angerstoff 
and Marietta, kept me awake the greater part of the night Soon 
after dawn, my host accompanied me down to the beach. We 
found the wreck of the floating beacon, but were unable to discover 
any traces of the guilty pair whom I had left on board of it 
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Jeremiah x. 17. 

Fbom the Hall of our fathers in angnish we fled, 
Nor again will its marble reecho our tread. 
For the breath of the syroc has blasted our name, 
And the frown of Jehovah has crushed os in shame. 

ms robe was the whirlwind. His Toice was the thunder, 

And earth, at His footstep, was riven asunder ; 

The mantle of midnight had shrouded the slcy. 

But we knew where He stood by the flash of His eye. 

Oh, Judah I how long must thy weary ones weep, 

Far, for frmn the land where Uieir forefathers sleep 'i 

How long ere the glory that brightened the mountain, 

Will welcome the exile to Siloa*8 fountaiu ? 

Mas Brookes.* 

An American poetess, who generally assumes the nanye ol ** '^v>tw'a-" 
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A SONG OF THE CUCKOO. 

When sfning with her girdle ci roses comes forth. 

Like a fair bhuhing bride from the clime of the north. 

How man*8 heart bounds with gladness his gay bosom through. 

At her diarme, and the song of her merry cockoo ; 

Cockoo, and cockoo, and cuckoo ! 

We hare gaxed on bright forms, snch as angels above 
Might leave heaven, and come down on this doll earth to love ; 
Bat no fisoe is like Natnre's to man's longing view, 
When she laughs out in Spring with her joyous cuckoo ; 

Cuckoo, and cuckoo, and cuckoo! 

We have felt— who has not ?— as we dasp'd the fair hand. 
How the pulse bounds to bUss at the dear one's command ; 
But are those warm pulsations more thrilling or new 
Than sweet Spring when she dances, and warbles cuckoo ? 

Cuckoo, and cuckoo, and cuckoo ! 

Though weVe look*d in their eyes, until feeling arose. 
And the white of the dieek took the red of the rose, 
Who would say that those eyes were of tenderer blue 
Than ^ring^ heaven when she comes with her merry curkoo ? 

cuckoo, and cuckoo, and cuckoo ! 

Who could swear^I would not— that their voices are clear 
As Nature's sweet speech at the spring of the year ? 
This we know, if far softer, their tongues are less true 
Than hers is when she speaks by her herald cuckoo ; 

Cuckoo, and cuckoo, and cuckoo. 

We have drank of the wine cup— who has not ?-^n mirth, 
And believed nothing -like it is found upon earth. 
Bat that draaght would be bitter and dark, if ye knew 
The rich cup wUch she sends by her Hebe cuckoo ; 

Cuckoo, and cuckoo, and cuckoo ! 

We have read the rare books of the wise ones of old. 
And perchance touched their wand that turns all things to gold ; 
But their tomes and their spells are as old things to new 
When fair Nature^ are shown by her envoy cuckoo ; 

Cuckoo, and cuckoo, and cuckoo ! 

Woman^ love's not like hers ;— 4*osy wine makes us gay. 
But like beauty, it leads the pure bosom astray ; 
Fly them both— tear yoor volumes— your spells break in two. 
And woo Nature, and sing with her shouting cuckoo- 
Cuckoo, and cuckoo, and cuckoo ! 

fJS'i/if$ Lit. Jour.2 
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THE CONTRAST. 

SoxE years ago I made a rambling tour through the interior of 
Perthshire, my native county. Among other places endeared by 
eaiiy assodations that I visited, was a wild valley little known to 
strangers, called Glassy-howe Glen. It was the scene of many a 
boyish excursion, when holidays were days of fun as well as of 
danger ; and every nook and secluded corner of the banks, every 
pool and cascade of the stream, every tree and bush were as fami- 
liar as the Georgics of Virgil — probably more so. Glassy-howe 
lies at a considerable distance from the village of M , far re- 
moved from any public thoroughfare ; and, indeed, the only hu- 
man habitation at which, in those days, a traveller could re^ was 
a solitary shepherd's cottage which stood near the head of the glen, 
at the foot of a gently swelling eminence, that gradually rises and is 
lost amid the thousand undulations that ripple at the bottom of an 
enormous highland Alp. The glen itself is rather of a bare and mo- 
notonous aspect ; and this dull, unvaried appearance is but little re- 
lieved by the scanty stream that brawls and hurries onwards to the 
small beautiful lake into which, after a course of nearly two miles, 
it discharges itsdf. Here and there, indeed, may be seen a stunted 
tree of larger proportions than the more modem shrubs, that gaily 
flourish by the banks of the rivulet, or affect majesty on some pre- 
cipitous steep on the sides of the glen ; and occasionally the stream 
assumes a bolder and more adventurous character, as it leaps from 
the rock that impedes, and threatens to stop its flow. But the prin- 
cipal feature of the huge and winding hollow is lonely and dreary 
seclusion; it wears an expression that never fails to inspire one 
with an inexplicable melancholy ; and from which we turn away to 
other imd fairer scenes, as if an oppressive load had been removed 
from the heart 

The cottage which has been mentioned as the only proof of man's 
presence in this desolate region, though now a roofless ruin, with 
the eastern gable alone entire, was tenanted in my youthful years 
by Matthew Lyel, and his family. Matthew was a shepherd ; a 
plain good-natured man, whose only care was to tend his flocks, 
and to watch over the interests and happiness of a rising family, 
and, during the summer months, this moorland cottage was the 
place of his constant residence. Many a time and oft have I wan- 
dered over hill and dale with him, listening with a patient ear to 
his homely stories, or greedily devouring Ms wWdYe^wiA^ oi ^^ms^ 
and faJries-^for of these he possessed good stoto •, ai\d «a o^cr, wv^ 
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as greedily, after a long day's inarch, have I partaken of his kind 
hospitality at a most unfashionable board ; — for the refinements of 
society had not reached the precincts of Glassy-howe Glen. His 
wife 1 never saw ; she had been dead many years before I became 
acquainted with him ; and to the same '* narrow house ** he had 
consigned the dust of two sons and a daughter, whom I well re- 
member to have seen. Still the old man's temperament was cheer- 
fulness, chastened and subdued, indeed, as was to have been ex- 
pected in one whose light of happiness had been so often darkened 
and eclipsed by the visitations of affliction. After all his bereave- 
ments Matthew was more than resigned : elastic natural feelings, 
joined to Christian principle, rendered him happy within himself, 
and cheerful to all around. In all the district, you could not recog- 
nise a countenance more expressive of good humour and sagacity 
than Matthew LyePs. 

The only surviving pledge of this patriarchal shepherd's love, 
was a daughter — Euphemia, or, as she wasoommonly called, Phemie* 
— the youngest of the family ; and she, with an aged sister of his own, 
formed his household. Phemie, who had just passed the boundary 
that separates youth from womanhood, was the pride of her old fk- 
ther's heart ; in her all his withered affections revived and centered : 
and while he deeply felt the blessedness of receiving the gratitude 
and love of a favourite child, he could not be insensible to that ele- 
gance of form, and that loveliness of countenance, for whidi his 
daughter was so highly distinguished. Nature had indeed been 
lavish of her gifts ; nor had she denied to the mind graces corres- 
ponding to those so profusely awarded to the body. Phemie was 
rather beneath the middle size, but of most symmetrical proportions.. 
Dark ringlets, clustered around a face on which the most wretched 
could not gaze without feeling a temporary cessation of his sorrow, 
and the most insensate must have experienced an unwonted emo- 
tion while beholding the witchery of eyes of tlie loveliest blue. She 
was one of those beings with whom we occasionally meet, the very 
picture of happiness and innocent gaiety, who seem destined never 
to taste of misery's cup — so light of heart — of such elasticity of 
spirit — so innocent — so happy. On the brow of such the shadow of 
despair never lowers, remorse or regret never stamp their dreadful 
marks ; or if these are observed, we wonder in awe, what business 
the fiend has with creatures so fair and pure. Phemie, the pride 
of the glen, was ever restless in her joy, — mirth sparkled in her eye, 
and dimpled in her cheek, and fluttered in her bosom : her heart 
seemed charged with happiness on which inactivity should have 
iaht as a beary burden. Nor was sVie, bovreveT, xnthout her mo- 
ments of pensive thoughtfulness, vrYiwi ^oWlvA^^wwa Vet «\«\a%vlV^ 
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and meditation her companion. In the following linee by Words- 
worth she is as particularly described, as if she had sat, or rather 
run — or both— for the portrait : — 

She shall be sportive as the Fawn 
That wild with glee aiToas the lawn 
Or op the moantidn spnogs ; 
And hen shall be the breathing balm, 
And hers the silenoe and the calm 
Of mute insensate things. 

l)ut it is impossible for words to give any correct Idea either of her 
appearance or of her character : indeed, the nearer any description 
should approach to the reality, the farther it would appear, to the 
generality of mankind, to recede from the truth. Yet all may form 
the conception of a being as innocent and as light of heart as is con- 
sistent with our earthly lot ; and such was Phemie Lyel, in those 
bright days when first I knew her, the good genius, the glory of 
Ghissy-howe Glen. 

About this time, I remember, some carpenters, painters, ei hoe 
genut omney who had come from Edinburgh to repair the mansion 

of Captain > resided at the village. They had the general 

reputation of dissipated, quarrelsome fellows, and very few chose to 
encourage their society. Betwixt the village where they resided 
and the principal scene of their operations, lay the residence of 
Phemie ; and it is not to be expected that men of their character 
should have long remained ignorant of its inmate's reputation as 
the beauty of the place, or that they should have been undesirous 
of seeing her. In order, therefore, to have an opportunity of show- 
ing her something like modish gallantry, which they no doubt ima- 
gined a scarce commodity in the country ; they were accustomed 
to deviate from the common path, and take that which immediate- 
ly passed her cottage, to put their generous intentions into exe- 
cution. 

As chance would have it, an opportunity occurred sooner than 
they expected. One Saturday forenoon, as the meclianics returned 
from their labours (for the afternoons were devoted to idleness, or 
to something worse) they discovered Phemie resting on the grey 
fra^^nent of a rock, with a pitcher beside her, which she was con- 
ve^ng homewards from the Gimmer Cup, as a picturesque well of 
living water was denominated. Unaccustomed to use any thing 
like delicate language to one in her station, they regarded her and 
addressed her as a person with whom any familiarities might be ta- 
ken. She imagined at drst that silence would \)e sut&d«n^\A lt«b 
her of their prnence, but she found herself m\8kak«ii\ VYv© vsiV^xk.- 
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dpled ruffians were dead to the power of innocence, and just as she 
was about to rush past them, one of them proceeded to lay hold of 
her, and detained her in his rude grasp. At this moment the prin- 
cipal, or foreman of the mechanics, Thomas Henderson by name» 
came up, and in terms not of the most measured character, ordered 
the fellows to be gone; with which comnumd, so unexpected and 
peremptory, they did not think proper to refuse compliance. Hen- 
derson, who had taken the same byepath with his associates, from a 
similar motive, had seen Phemie before ; but this wan the first op- 
portunity he had ever enjoyed of conversing with her, and, as may 
be supposed, it was an opportunity not lost In walking home- 
wards with her, he expressed his extreme satisfaction at having 
had it in his power to do her the most trifling service, and left her 
with a promise, that he would soon call again, and have some con- 
versation with her father. In a short time afterwards hewas a re- 
gular visitor at old Matthew's cottage, and on terms of the most 
perfect intimacy with its angelic inmate. 

Matthew Lyel, as has been said, was a man of simple, primitive 
habits; his information was confined within the boundaries of his 
own glen, and related almost exclusively to the immediate objects 
of daily pursuit It may easily be conceived, then, how very ac- 
ceptable the visits of Henderson would be, when we state, that, in 
addition to the favourable character assigned to him by common 
report, he was in the practice of exhibiting such amusing chemical 
trkdos as his limited apparatus enabled him to perform, and to talk of 
the mysteries of science with a fluency that raised him in the shep- 
herd's estimation, to the highest rank among philosophers. Mat^ 
thew used to remark, *< that it was his firm belief the lad had mair 
buik lear than the minister himsel*, though he maybe was na just 
sae gleg at ceetin' chapter an* verse frae the tessment ; and as for 
his cantrips wi' the glasses, an' the eemages on the wa', it was liker 
magic than ony thing else. The only thing aboot him," he occa- 
sionally added, ** was the vile trick he had o' winkin' wi' his tae e'e, 
which he thought was mair a token o' low cunnin' than ony afiset to 
his face." But he always qualified his opinion by saying, *<that 
tastes difier, an* we a' hae our failings. May He teach us to see 
our ain !" — 

But if Henderson felt gratification in finding himself established 
in the good graces of old Matthew, that gratification was trebled 
by the thought that he also possessed the heart of the lovely daugh- 
ter. His conquest was apparent to all ; and to none more appa- 
rent than to Allan M'Pherson, a neighbouring shepherd, who for 
some years had fondly dreamt that Phemie m^ight yet be his own. 
Allan was heard to mutter threats of vwigeaavce «i^VnsX.\v\% Xaw Iwc- 
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Bid«ble nyfl ; and feeling his pride stung to the quick, he never 
afterwards sought the society of his early love. It was evident, too, 
that the old shepherd approved of Henderson as a proper person for 
a floii<4n-law; and rumour was already busy with the marriage, 
and fixing the day on which it was to be celebrated. Nor was ru- 
mooTy for once, in the wrong. The day was fixed, and at no dis- 
tant date, when Glassy-howe ^len was to be robbed of its enchant- 
OMnt» and Henderson was to carry off to the metropolis, the fairest 
maid that ever brushed dew-drops from the red heather beU. 

Thenuptial mom atlength arrived. Ontheprecedingnightdreams 
of an alarming nature had banished sleep from the bride's eyelids, 
and she became at last so restless and perturbed, that she resolved 
to arise and breathe the fres^ air, as the most likely means of cool- 
ing the distemperature of her mind. It was early in August, and 
the dawn had just begun to redden over the summits of tlie distant 
hills, when she wandered forth, pale and feverish, to visit her fa- 
voorite haunt, the Gimmer Cup. The noise of the stream was 
stiU louder in the Glen than it commonly sounded through the day ; 
sflvery mists crept slow and silent down the valley, and high over 
head the palpitating notes of the lark were pierdng and clear. 

Phemie had scarcely descended half way down the steep that led 
to the fairy spring, when she was arrested on her path by a spec- 
tade, which, to her imagination, seemed a human figure, standing 
motionless beside the well. Amid the grey mist that pe8fl&* 
lolly floated beneath her, she thought she plainly discerned 4^^j|nm 
wrapt in a white mantle, like the garments worn by the damfjll^. an4 
as she gazed, spell-bound in amazement at the sight, the rMfifi left 
the i^t, and, leisurely proceeding up the glen, passed witJUiL a.£Dw 
yards of the place where she stood. When directly opposite to her, 
and so near as to be distinctly visible, the phantom turned round, 
raised the shroud from its face, smiled with a sorrowful expression, 
and then mingled with the fleeting mist. Horrible sight ! in the 
features of the phantom she recognised her own. Like one sud- 
denly deprived of animation, she fell to the ground. 

What might have been the consequences of this catastrophe, had 
she been left to herself, it is impossible to coi\jecture ; but, fortunate- 
ly, in a few minutes afterwards a robust highlander happened to pass 
the spot He knew the apparently lifeless girl, and supposing her 
dead, took her in his arms, as if she had been an infant, and con* 
vsyed her in a few seconds to her father's cottage. Matthew was 
alraady plaided for the moors, that he might be able to return in 
due time for the various duti«9 connected with a highland wedding. 
A fevr fronds of explanation from the stranger -saWsfteAYAwLVa. \^- 
gandtohis daughter's situation, and every means iVve^ co>3\<\ ^cs\^«k 

c 
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«vere employed for her recoTery. JSigns of reiuniiiig animatioA 
were soon discernible. She heaved two or three deep sighs \ opentd 
her eyes, and meeting those of the young highlander fixed on her 
with a look of the deepest emotion, she shrieked aloud, and agua 
became ashy pale. It was Allan M'Pherson. He had deter- 
mined to obtain a last look of her he loved, before her marriage; 
but little did he dream of such a meeting. He could not but per- 
ceive that his presence was the cause of her returning illness, and 
having left one kiss on her brow^ he rushed out of the cottage. 

It is unnecessary to enter into any minute detail of the festivities 
of the marriage day. Phemie concealed all knowledge of the omi- 
nous vision of the morning ; — indeed it seemed all a dream, the 
wild and confused work of fancy ; and though she felt the impos- 
sibility of banishing the apparition from her memory, she resolved 
not to mention the circumstance to any one that day. She was in 
consequence subjected to much uneasiness in replying to the nume- 
rous inquiries made respecting her health ; for her pallid countenance 
but ill assorted with the gaiety of her wedding robes, and she was 
altogether unpractised in the arts of equivocation and evasion : 
truth sprang as naturally to her lips as music fh)m the chord of the 
harp. The day was a day of rejoicing, the night was a night of 
revelry. Well pleased was the old man when he beheld the youth- 
ful pair mingling in the dance ; and if the bridegroom was not the 
handsomest man there, none of the maidens could for an instant bear 
competition with the beautiful, the angelic bride. In two days they 
left Perth for Edinburgh amid the regrets and benedictions of all. 

A blank now occurs in the history of fifteen years, which can but 
scantily be filled up. Having left that part of the country, I heard 
little or nothing of the fortunes of my old favourite. Only once, 
when walking to and fro on the quay of Perth, till the steam-boat 
in which I proposed to embark should arrive, it was my good for- 
tune to encounter old Matthew Lyel himself. Age had bowed him 
do>vn, and silvered his locks, but his intelligent, sagacious counte- 
nance could not be mistaken. In answer to my inquiries respecting 
his daughter and her husband, he informed me, that since their 
marriage, they had visited the glen, and that he, moreover, had been 
to see them in Edinburgh. 

** I was weel acquaint,'* he said, ^ wi Embro' in the days o* auld, 
and kenn*d ilka hole an' bore aboot it, as weePs the best o' them ; 
sae a' its grandeur an' bravery was nae new thing to me. But sin 
I mind, there was na a single house downbye yonder where Tarn- 
mas an* Phemie live — Stockbrig they ca't— ye'U ken't, I'se war- 
nnt, ^r?''— 
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I replied that I did ; and added, that it was a very respectaUe 
part of the town, and hoped his friends were happy. 

« Ou, deed are they, for ony thing I saw/' said Matthew^ "aii* 
weel to lire. Tammas is in a gude way o* doin% an' has na for« 
gotten his juggery pawkery tricks yet wi' the magic lantern, as he 
caVt He gangs i* the e'enin's to some grand college — the scfmle 
if eirti, I think, where he gets a power o' insight, an' he says^ the 
^y may came when he*U be as grand as the walthiest professor 
amang them. It may sae happen — I'm sure I could na say. But 
hare comes the boat, an' I expect a parcel frae him wi' her; sae 
we had better muve down a bit farther.'* 

Whether Matthew received his parcel I know not — we parted 
like old firiends, and I slept into the boat 

A few years afterwards I visited Edinburgh, with the intention 
of spending a few days with an old friend attached to the law. As I 
could only e^joy my friend's society in the evenings, time occasion- 
ally hung heavy on my hands. During one of my morning attacks 
of ennid I formed the resolution of visiting my old acquaintance 
Phemie, though where to find her 1 knew not In a state of unus- 
ual excitement. I sallied forth, and soon found myself at Stock- 
bridge; but an my inquiries at grocers' and bakers' shops, those 
most likely sources of information, was unavailing, and I was com- 
pelled to abandon the pursuit in despair ; and again became the 
victim of idleness. 

My friend perceived my uneasiness, and endeavoured to relieve 
it He informed me in the morning that succeeded my goose- 
chase, that he was'about to take a precognition of an important wit- 
ness in a case of illegal marriage ; and that, if I chose, I might ao- 
oompany him. I willingly assented, for the thing was new to me, 
and promised amusement, if nothing better. This witness resided 
in the Canongate, and was by profession a spirit dealer. 

Nothing remarkable occurred by the way; if seeing a poor 
wretch in the Calton Police Office, who had thrown himself that 
morning over the North Bridge, be excepted. He was fearfully 
mangled, and lay there for general inspection, till he should be re- 
cognised by his friends, and carried away for interment We at 
last arrived at the house specified in the address. It bore no re- 
semblance to a shop, nor could we perceive any indications outside 
that it was inhabited. My friend, however, had no hesitation in 
entering, as he was certain it answered to the direction with which 
he had been Aimished. 

Such an appearance of wretcliedness as the interiot pTe'^emXAdi \ 
never beheld. The hovel was dingy and squaUd ; €uT\\\\,v«e VJfcvax^ 
mas none, and we saw no inmate save one liUAe g\T\, oI^tVs 
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tUrtoeii or fourteen years of age» who ml cowering over Ui« trnken 
of a dying fire. On being asked if her Dsther was at home, Uu 
young partner of misery answered ** No ** in a voice that seemec 
to shalce with dread, and with a sudden glance at the interrogatoi 
as if she suspected no good from the visit 

" Then can you not tell us, my good girl, where he is?" 

The child was silent; but an answer from another person issuec 
firom a dark recess which we had scarcely observed : " therms nae- 
body here can tell whare he is ; but I dread he's nae gude gate.' 
From her mode of utterance it seemed too evident that the speakei 
was in a state of intoxication ; and this was confirmed by the maU' 
ner in which she immediately afterwards scolded and punished ai 
infiemt that shared her straw couch for uttering some feeble criet 
and moans. 

My friend endeavoured to explain to her the occasion and olgec 
of his visit, but he was interrupted. ** If he signed ony sic a paper 
he was an idiot to do sae: 1 never saw ony gude come o' hi 
meddlin' wi' things he had naething to do wi' yet It's been th< 
cause o' a' my sorrow, the ruin o' himsel* an' his family. Littl< 
thought I when I first saw him, an' heard him speak aboot hi 
learning, that it was to come to tfds. But I've been strugglin' vr 
death for a week, an' it '11 sune be ower noo, an* I'll cease to lamei 
that for the grandeur o* Edinbro' I left the happy, happy house 
my auld father in Glassy-howe Glen." 

The words thrilled through me like electricity—-'* Fhemie Lyd 
I involuntarily exclaimed, " can this be Fhemie Lyel? And ; 
why did I not at once in that efaild*s face recognise the image of 
mother in those days when"— but as I was surveying the co 
tenance of the astonished girl, scarcely aware of what I was do 
sobs and hysterical bursts were heard from the straw pallet Fhc 
— ^for I cannot alter her naise— had recognised me; and all 
tender recollections of the Glen had come over her brain, 
mastered her senses. 

^ In this state of insensibility she remained for a considerable 
and our fears that her exhausted frame would not recover fro 
shock so suddenly given were at last put to flight by her o} 
her languid eyes, and gazing upon us with an unmeaning 
Oh ! how changed she was from that happy, sylph-like, beii 
filled her native glen with joy ! Foor creature ! she was all 
idous of the dreadful situation she was in, and seemed utt( 
able to comprehend the meaning of the soothing words of 
ifjiicb were addressed to her. If reason had not indeed a^ 
left her, it was plain her memory groined aisv\^ dim wvd. 
ideas on which it could not for a momenX. lesX, M,\«r^^ 
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settled upon me, and apparently with an effort, she kept it fixed on 
my ooimtenanoe. 1 spoke to her — and she called me by my name, 
and muttered some words in a tone so low that they were quite un- 
intelligible. It was evident finom her altered manner that sense was 
returning; for her eye gradually assumed an expression of greater 
intelligenoey and tears began to fall over her pale and wasted cheeks. 
She was now able to return brief answers to any inquiries we made, 
though conyersation, from the stale of complete exhaustion in which 
the miserable being lay, was obviously a burden. Perceiving this, 
we determined to commit her to the care of a surgeon, and leave 
her to enjoy repose. 

When about to leave the hovel in order to put our purpose into 
execution, we were interrupted by a body of men bearing a load 
which bore a greater resemblance to a bier than any thing else. 
Th^ were accompanied by two constables and a number of boys 
who seemed to have been attracted by curiosity. They imme- 
diately entered the room where we were standing, and straightway 
proceeded in silence to deposit their burden on the floor. One of 
the party, who wore the garb of a common chairman, in a low and 
respectful tone, expressed his hope that Mrs Henderson had been 
apprised of the melancholy accident, and prepared for the present 
nene. On my replying in the hegative, the poor fellow, who had 
all along kept as much out of sight as possible, seemed struck to the 
heart with astonishment and grief. He lost no time, however, in 
remedying his error, for he whispered, ** It is her husband^but 
who will inform her now f" i . 

By this time Fhemie had wonderfully recovered, and her atten- 
tion was arrested by the strangers who now filled the apartment 
After having quietly surveyed them, she said in a feeble, melan- 
choly tone;^ — ** It's oure late — ^ye can get naething now — a jail is 
nae new thing an' nae frichtsome thing to me, but I'll ne'er enter 
ane again. Oh ! take care o' my bairns, — ^be gude to them—^ut if 
the God o' heaven does na protect them when father an' mither 
leave them, what can I expect frae man f*-^Then extending her 
hand to me, she said, *' 15ut I'll no wrang you by sayin' sae — ^ye 
mind 0* me when I was young an' happy — ye see me now — ye hae 
the power, an* I'm sure ye dinna want the heart — oh! save my, 
poor bairns frae an early grave 1" 

1 promised faithfully to attend to her injunctions, and the ligh* 
of happiness gleamed for a moment over her corpse-like features. 
'* Then I'll die in peace," she said—** 1 forgive all—I forgive him 
—oh, my mined husband !" — and again she bxitsl \tv\A ^ ^<(»A ^\ 
tears. 

When the paroxysm of grief had passed away,s\ies\\^V\>j w«^ 

c 3 
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henelf on her arm, as if she wished to communicate something 
farther to me ; when unfortunately she caught a glimpse of the 
oovered burden on the floor. The truth seemed to darken over 
her mind like a shadow; new life animated her frame; she sud- 
denly arose from her pallet^ like a spectral shape from the grare ; 
she advanced to the bier— tore the coyering from the dead 'man's 
fao^— instantly recognised it to be her husband's^ and^ with a loud 
and piercing shriek, fell upon his mangled corpse^ and expired ! 

It may easily be conjectured that all present were deeply affected 
by a scene so horrible. After some consultation, my friend and I 
pledged ourselves to those present, to see that proper steps were 
taken for the decent interment of the ill-fated pair, and also for the 
maintenance of the orphan children, in the meantime — a pledge 
fully and strictly redeemed. 

As we were quitting the house, the chairman who had spoken to 
me, took me aside, as if he had had somewhat of importance to 
disclose. His accent at once revealed him to be a highlander, and 
some dimJdea crossed my mind that I had seen him before, though 
where or when I could not guess. He looked me full in the face, 
and, addressing me with an air of familiarity, which tended to 
puzzle me still more, said, ** ye'U hae forgotten me noo, sir, deed 
wun ye. It's lang sin' we met;" 

I replied tliat certainly he was not a total stranger to me, but 
that he was right in his conjecture. " Do you no mind of me 
puttin' ye on the richt road, when ye tint your gate on the moors, 
seekin' Matthew JLyel? It's seventeen year sin* syne, come the 
time. An' do ye no mind o* the ploy we had killin' the ether that 
my dog kickit up sic a collieshangie wi' amang the heather?" 

" I do— I remember well — ^you are Allan M'Gregor, that should 

have married " but I saw that a jarring chord had been touched, 

and was silent 

** My name's Allan M*Pherson, sir, no McGregor, an* it whs 
just about her that 1 was wussin to speak to you." 

" Well, Allan, here is my addr^s ; call to-morrow forenoon, and 
tell me all." — Allan punctually obeyed, and from him I learned the 
following particulars. 

For some time after Henderson's marriage, it appeared, he sus- 
tained his character of a sober, industrious mechanic, and Fhemie 
enjoyed every comfort her heart could desire. Being possessed of 
gtrong natural talents, he made a very conspicuous appearance in 
the Edinburgh School of Arts, in which, as is well known, me- 
ch»nic8 and others, for a small fee, are instructed in the elements 
of mathematical and physical science. TVd& bvuca^^^ ^^X^t^^ \!^% 
vanity, of w/uch he possessed a dispro^oTWonsA© ^wc©, «sv^ Vi^ 
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him to form and cherish ideas of advancement in society Mrhich 
rendered him thoroughly dissatisfied >nth his humble station in 
life, from which he madly hoped, at one mighty bound, to escape. 
As usually happens ifith such aspirants, he took the very worst 
means poesible to attain his object. Instead of remaining steadily 
engaged in his professional labours (for which, at that period, there 
xna ample remuneration) he chose to frequent the tarem, where, 
seated " the cock of the roost," among other would-be-philosophers, 
he declaimed on the inequality of rank, and the oppression of those 
in *f pride and place." This gradually and insensibly tended to be- 
get dissipated and idle habits, and these, in their turn, soured his 
mind more and more to the undignified caUing he had embraced. 
Hn income, in consequence, was abridged; his family (only two 
out of seven were alive) was neglected; and he was forced by 
degrees to retreat from one abode to another, until, as a last re- 
source, he commenced spirit-dealer himself, on a small scale, in 
the same hovel where 1 saw him for the last time. Poor Phemie's 
heart seemed breaking under such an accumulation of disasters 
and, miserable refuge! she at length was forced to drown her cares 
In the intoxicating cup: and who shall rashly condenm such con- 
duct in the victims of poverty and sorrow ? 

When I mentioned the circumstance of Henderson's death, and 
asked ' Allan why he had so unadvisedly brought the body to the 
house, he informed me, that, from what could be gathered, Hen- 
derson had that night, when returning from the tavern with some 
of his acquaintances — all of them intoxicated — in » sudden fit of 
desperation, thrown himself over the North Bridge; and as he 
was being conveyed to the Ofiice, was recognised by Allan. It was 
his intention to convey the mournful tidings himself to Fhemie ; 
bat when he arrived at tlie door, and perceived me and my friend 
in the room, he hastily conjectured that tidings of the dismal event 
had been communicated to the minister of the parish, and that he_ 
was then engaged in fortifying the widow's mind with the conso- 
lations Qf religion. This mistake occasioned the heart-rending 
scene which has been briefly narrated. 

I have only to add that the youngest child died in a few days 
after its mother; but that her namesake, Phemie, is still alive and 
happy in the Highlands among her friends. In consequence of 
the arrival of the grand-daughter, it was impossible longer to con- 
ceal from old Matthew the woeful history of his beloved Phemie ; 
and though a ** shock of com fully ripe *' (for he numbered four 
score and five years) it was evident to aU that lusd«v^t\)\\^^<?{«& 

thereby hastened to thai land where '* Borrow and &\^I^^ ^x« ^^^ 
ever Bed away, " 
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BYRONi 

Hb started from deep at the soimd of his name ; 

One glance to the steep, and he spumed the shame. 

The hiffheiit he found he went haughtily by j 

And no mortal around got the glance of his eye. 

Up the wild steep of life he went fearless and far, 
' Now dark at his strife, and now bright as a star. 

Each mystical tree at his presence was bow'd ; 

And its leaves were let free in a blind streaming cloud. 
' He caught them in flight, and wrote fast as they came ; 

And they flew through the night with his letters of flame. 

Each bore not the truth, but its brightness was law ; 

And after the youth follow'd wonder and awe. 

Ten thousand stood still his proud footsteps to mark. 

As they glowed on the hill that wax'd silent and dark. 

The summit at last, — and the dark steep behind, — 

Ere his presence be past he must turn to his kind. 

One wave of his hand to his brothers below ; 

And each heart was at stand for his youth and his wo. 

Proud gestures of love to their cry of his name ; 

And the cloud.spots remove from his forehead of flame. 

Oh weep !— And all wept when his glory retired :— 

But the leaves never slept with his characters flred. 

In each bosom they fell burning sadness or mirth ; 

And their new glories well re-illumined the earth. 

IL 

Again in my dream, and the vision was new. 
With the terrible gleam of a mountain in view. 
A gold burst of heaven smote its summits of wonder,— 
All dinted and riven the gateways of thunder. 
But brighter each throne was o'er-fretted with fires- 
High spirits that shone on its difficult spires ;— 
High souls of the mighty, the bards of old name. 
How glad and how bright aye encircled with fame ! 
In his circle each star and high converse they hold ; 
Or their spirits look far through the visions of old. 
A fig^e of flame ! the proud Byron again 
To the steep mountain came ; and its rocks were in vain. 
Through each tier— that bright climax — ^his footsteps aspire. 
Like the rock-beating ibex, still higher and higher. 
One throb in his lip told of peril and toil : 
But the smile lighted up, that no passion can spoil,— 
Through the tear in his eye of indignant appeal. 
That a pinion so high might his spirit reveal ! 
He saw the bright portals of heaven outspread ; 
'Midst the highest immortals he sat, and was %\\aA. 
To this world amain he bent awf«\ regard— 
TW it cried, that no stsun his deep beauty Via^wvwt^^. 
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For bright waxM the sphere of the glorified youth, 
And his face shoue severe, as a statue of truth. 
Now triumph and trance ! for his bosom *gan swell j 
And the visions advance to the might of his spell, — 
Abrupt, bold, and strange, with fierce enei^y wing'd :—■ 
Around him the range of bright dreles was ring'd,— 
ThriU'd spirits that bow'd to the depth of that tone ! 
Wild sympathies proud, thus to measure their own ! 
He called his creations, and peopled the air ; — 
Bright things of all nations, and beii^ were there. 
The setting sun flush*d on old Greece Kke a crown ; 
And the white temples blush'd on her hills of renown. 
Another son blooded the seas of the West j 
And the palm-lands were flooded in the moons of the East. 
Came on the wild hordes, with their wandering looks. 
And the blue gleam of swords from the wilderness brooks, 
llie Giaour hurried by, witii his forehead so pale 
Proud Manfred looked high ; but his hell must prevail — 
IVom the bow they stepp*d down, of the heavens when brightest ; 
f^m the cataract's crown, where its spray is the lightest :— 
From the bubbles of storms, sun^tinted, their birth }— 
Toung feminine forms all light on our earth I 
But each young bosom breaking, with love, was o*er.drunk ; — 
All clasping and shrieking, they came, and they 8unk.-« 
Show the foul blots of hell— 4et the visions increase- 
But he dash'd the wild spell with a cry for old Greece- 
How started each bard, of her ancient renown I— 
And each forehead was scarr'd for her tyrants— that frown ! 
O'er their harps, theo each look bowM indignant in tears ; 
And their locks fiercely shook— the dread vintage of years J 
And the tempest arose of old war-cries again. 
Insulting her foes at each break in the strain. 
And they hail'd the young bard in each pause of that flow. 
As the battle was heard in the valley below : 
As proudly he swell'd in his warrior form ; 
The red spear he held waving sway to tiie storm. 
And aye his black lyre in moments he took ; 
And its fence-rows of flre with agony shook. 
Wild— thrilling— O Greece ! thou lost star of our mom ! 
That the long cloud may cease, and thy beauty return. 
How wishM! since thy name can yet kindle such strains— 
From his dark harp they came like the bursting of chains ! 
Thou soul of thine age ! great warrior bard I 
For the free i» thy page, and their pride thy reward ! 
Long pause on thy story, ten thousand shall make ; 
And from dreams of thy glory, what soul shall awake ? 

Thomas Aird. 
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THE ISLAND.* 
" Oh had I some sweet little Isle of my own P*— Mooss. 

If the author of the Irish Melodies had ever had a little Isle so 
mach his own as I have possessed^ he might not hare found it so 
sweet as the song anticipate. It has been my fortune, like 
Robinson Crusoe and Alexander Selkirk, to be thrown on such a 
desolate spot, and I felt so lonely, though I had a follower, that I 
wish Moore had been there. I had the honour of being in that 
tremendous action off Finisterre, which proved an end of the earth 
to many a brave fellow. I was ordered with a boarding party to 
forcibly enter the Santissima Trinidada, but in the act of climbing 
into the quarter-gallery, which, however, gave no quarter, was re- 
butted by the butt-end of a marine's gun, who remained the quarter- 
master of the place. I fell senseless into the sea, and should no 
doubt have perished in the waters of oblivion, but for the kindness 
of John Monday, who picked me up to go adrift with him in one 
of the ship's boats. All our oars were carried away, that is to say, 
we did not carry away any oars, and while shot was raining, our 
feeble hailing was unheeded. In short, as Shakspeare says, we 
were drifted off by ** the current of a heady fight." As may be 
supposed, our boat was anything but the joHy-boat, for we had no 
provisions to spare in the middle of an Immense waste. We were, 
in fact, adrift in the cutter, with nothing to cut We had not even 
junk for junketing, and nothing but salt-water, even If the wind 
should blow fresh. Famine indeed seemed to stare each of us in 
the face ; that Is, we stared at one another, but if men turn cannibals, 
a great allowance must he made for a short ditto. We were truly in 
•a very disagreeable pickle, with oceans of brine and no beef, and, 
like Shylock, I fancy we would have exchanged a pound of gold for 
a pound of flesh. The more we drifted Nore, the more sharply we 
Inclined to gnaw, — ^but when we drifted Sow, we found nothing 
like pork. No bread rose in the east, and in the opposite point we 
were equally disappointed. . We could not compass a meal any- 
how, but got mealy mouthed notwithstanding. We could see the 
Sea mews to the eastward, flying over what Byron calls the Gar- 
dens of Gull. We saw plenty of Grampus, but they were useless 
to all Intents and porpusses, and we had no bait for catching a 
bottle-nose. 

Time hung heavily on our hands, for our fast days seemed to 
pass very slowly, and our strength was rapidly sinking from being 

* From ' The Comic Annual. By TYiotaaa Uoo^: \?fia. 
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80 much afloat. Still we nourished Hope, though we had nothing 
to gire her. But at last we lost all prospect of land, if one may so 
say when no land was in sight The weather got thicker as we 
were getting thinner ; and though we kept a sharp watch, it was a 
rery bad look-out. We could see nothing before us but nothing to 
eat and drink. At last the fog deared off, and we saw something 
like land right a-head, but alas the wind was in our teeth as well as 
in our stomachs. We could do no nothing but keep her near, and as 
we could not keep ourselves fuU, we luckily suited the course of the 
boat ; so that after a tedious beating about — for the wind not only 
fires blows but takes a great deal of beating — ^we came incontinently 
to an island. Here we landed, and our first impulse on coming to 
dry land was to drink. There was a little brook at hand to which 
we ]4>plied ourselves tiU it seem'd actually to murmur at our inor- 
dinate thirst. Our next care was to look for some food, for though 
our hearts were full at our escape, the neighbouring region was 
dreadfully empty. We succeeded in getting some natives out of 
their bed, and ate them, poor things, as fast as they got up, but with 
some diffioilty in getting them open; a common oyster knife would 
hare been worth the price of a sceptre. Our next concern was to 
look out for a lodging, and at last we discovered an empty cave, re- 
minding me of an old inscription at Portsmouth, ** The hole of this 
place to let.*' We took the precaution of rolling some great stones 
to the entrance, for fear of last lodgers,-»that some bear might 
come home from business, or a tiger to tea. Here, under the rock, 
we slept vrithout rocking, and when, through the night's failing, the 
day brokey we saw with the first instalment of light that we were 
upon a small desert isle, now for the first time an Isle of Man. 
Accordingly, the birds in this wild solitude were so little wild, that 
a number of boobies and noddies allowed themselves to be taken 
by hand, though the asses were not such asses as to be caught > 
There was an abundance of rabbits, which we chased unremitting, 
ly, as Hunt runs Warren ; and when coats and trowsers fell short, 
we clothed our skins with theirs, till, as Monday said, we each re- 
presented a burrow. In this work Monday was the tailor, for, like 
the maker of shadowy rabbits and cocks upon the wall, he could 
turn his hand to anything. He became a potter, a carpenter, a 
butcher, and a baker— that is to say, a master butcher, and a mas- 
ter baker, for I became merely his journeyman. Reduced to a 
state of nature, Monday's favourite phrase for our condition, 1 
found my being an officer fulfilled no ofiice ; to confess the truth, 
I made a very poor sort of savage, whereas Monday^ I am ^^i- 
suadedf, would have been made a chief by any tribe viYaJI^n^t. Owt 
situaUom in life were completely reversed ; be became \!!ELe VcbA^ 
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and I the follower, or rather, to do justice to his attachment and 
ability, he became like a strong Irig brother to a heiress little one. 

We remained in a state of nature five years, when at last a whaler 
of Hull — though the huU was not visible — showed her masts on the 
horicon, an event which was telegraphed by Monday, who began 
saying his prayers and dancing the College Hornpipe at the same 
time with equal fervour. We contrived by lighting a fire, literally 
tLjeu-dC'^oie, to make a sign of distress, and a boat came to our sig- 
nal deliverance. We had a prosperous passage home^ where the 
reader may anticipate the happiness that awaited us ; but not the 
trouble that was in store for me and Monday. Our parting was out 
of the question ; we would both rather have parted from our sheet 
anchor. We attempted to return to our relative rank, but we had 
lived so long in a kind of liberty and equality, that we could never 
resume our grades. The state of nature remained uppermost with 
us both, and Monday still watched over and tended me like Do* 
minie Sampson with the boy Harry Bertram ; go where I would, 
he followed with the dogged pertinacity of Tom Pipes ; and do 
what I might, he interfered with the resolute vigour of John Dory 
in Wild Oats. This disposition involved us daily, nay, hourly, in 
the most embarrassing circumstances ; and how the connexion might 
have terminated I know not, if it had not been speedily dissolved 
in a very unexpected manner. One morning poor Monday wa« 
found on his bed in a sort of convulsion, which barely enabled him 
to grasp my lumd, and to falter out, ** Good-bye, I am go— going 
^>ack— to a state of nature.'* 



FANCY IN NUBIBUS, 

OR TUB POET IN THR CLOUDS. 

O I rr is plessant, with a heart at ease. 

Just after sonset, or by moonlight skies. 
To make the ahiftiiig clouds be what you pleat e. 

Or let the easily persuaded eyes 
Own each quaint likeness issuing from the mould 

Of a friend^ fancy ; or with hesd bent low 
And cheek aslant, see rivers flow of gold 

*Twixt crimson banks ; and then, a traveller, po 
From mount to mount through Cloudland, gorgeous luiid ! 

Or list'ning to the tide, with closed sight. 
Be that blind bard, who on the Chian strund 

By those deep sounds poesessM, witli inward light 
Beheid the Iliad and the Odyssev 

Rise to the swelliiig of the volcef u\ %e&. 
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day walking through FiiiBbury-square. There eat a 
Oman, meekly and sorrowfully bending her eyes to the 
I a child slept in her arms, upon whose thin pallid fea- 
he traces of as much misery as can foil to the lot of sin- 
. I had been reading that very morning chap. v. b. 
»f Paley's ** Moral and Poh'tical Philosophy/' and all 
Mlings of my nature had responded to every argument 
d for enforcing the duty of alms-giving. But I rather 
iBi have been a grand field-day with the beggars ; that 
U turned out upon some special occasion; for 1 met 
lies, four widows with five fatherless children a-piece, 
ng industrious mechanics, in clean white aprons^ and 
illor, who had lost his <* precious sight" by lightning, 
of Biscay, between St Paul's and the Old Jewry. It 
suppose, that soured the milk of human kindness within 
ide me pass, with an unpitying heart, the simj^e, toooh- 
of the poor creature I have described, on whose lap lay 
aper with these words only ; *' Have companion on ub ; 
hUe /" She asked no charity, either by word or look ; 
tided arms round her baby, and her head drooping over 
;ed all to the tale which this little scroll told of her oon- ' 
St I passed on ! 

Fhile 1 write this confession of cold, miserable sdfish- 
could, even for a moment, stifle the yearnings of the 
es of humanity, upon the paltry plea, that perhaps I had 
lot know I had) given my mite already to the unworthy. 
8 how conscience keeps tugging at a man to hold him 
he is going in a wrong patli. Every step I took towards 
Dad, leaving that poor silent suppliant behind unrelieved, 
I walking under the constantly increasing burden of a 
g spirit— « consciousness that I had left something un- 
n it was necessary, for my own comfort, 1 should return 
obeyed my monitor. I returned ; and, as if to show 
ilf in my true colours, I saw a Greenwich pensioner, 
as hard as a cannon-ball, and a loolc as crabbed as if ho 
en fined a day's allowance of grog, drop even his mite 
iman's lap. The rewarding look with which her eyes 
e maimed veteran, as he hobbled away on bis wooden. 

DA 

ie a piece of tedious egotism to relate ttie C0TweTaaX\o«v 
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1 held with this distressed creature, after I had dispensed my bounty 
to her. But the scene to which it led 1 will describe. 

It was with some difficulty I prevailed upon her to disdose her 
abode, or rather, to consent that she should conduct me to it ; and, 
notwithstanding the sharp rebuke I had already receivedy in pro* 
portion to her reluctance the feeling grew strong within me that 1 
was still the dupe of imposture. At length she yielded, but with a 
mournful shake of the head, which might be interpreted, I thought, 
two ways ; either that she was conscious she could not escape de- 
tection, or satisfied that I should find her tale of miser}' too true. 
She arose, and 1 followed her slow feeble steps till we arrived at ^— 
street, leading into the New Road, near Fentonville. 

She stopped at No. — in that street ; and, looking at me as she 
knocked at the door, said faintly, ** We live here, sir." 

1 had hardly time to notice the apparent comfort and respecta- 
bility of the outward appearance of the house, before the door was 
opened by a fine-looking lad about thirteen, whose dress denoted 
that species of poverty which is the wreck of former competence* 
He was old enough to know what misery means beyond the mere 
^ndiir^nce of its sufferings and privations ; and his countenance^ 
therefore^ wore that melancholy expression which is stamped by the 
habitual presence of sad thoughts. Yet there was a sparkling glad* 
uess in his eye to welcome back his mother, mingled with a timid 
inquiring glance at the stranger who accompanied her. 

No words passed between them, and 1 followed my conductress 
silently into the parlour. Here was my first evidence of the desti- 
tution which the paper she had displayed proclaimed. There was 
nothing but the bare walls ; literally nothing else : not an article of 
furniture of any description. 

" Take your sister, George,'* said the miserable mother, ^ and 
lay her — " tears choked her utterance. She might have added, 
**on the ground!" for, as I afterwards learned, bed there was 
none, nor chair, nor table, nor aught, save the floor, for its resting- 
place. The poor fellow took the infant, yet asleep, and while his 
own tears started at those of his mother, left the room. 

I heard a heavy tread above, as of one pacing up and down with 
a hurried, impetuous step. 

*' It is my husband,*' said she, anticipating the question which 
niy look, I suppose, betrayed was upon my lips. 

« Your husband ! What is he ?" 

" An artist" 

** An artist ! " I repeated, in a tone which I dare say expressed 
frJiat I felt; for, judging from all that had occurred, 1 expected to 
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lad the lowest branch of the art of colouring, dignified ifvith a name 
wiiiGh it has grown into a fashion to apply to the most consummate 
■astera of the pendL 

** Yes, Sir,** she replied, with something of offended pride, ** an 
aitist ; and such an enthusiast of his art, that it has turned his 
^nbu But I will go to him, and see if he will admit you.*' 

She qnitbed the apartment, and the next moment 1 heard a loud 
hughSng, clapping of hands, and vehement talking. I could not 
firtiiigidsh what was said ; and before I had time to consider how 
1 ihonld act in the presence of a mad painter, quick steps descend- 
ing tlie Btairs apprised me of a visit for which I was wholly 
unprepared. The door flew open, and in rushed the husband fol- 
knred by his wife entreating him to.be calm, and assuring him that 
he was mistaken. 

He made a sudden halt when he saw me, and vrith a wild, scru- 
tiniiing glare, surveyed me from head to foot I was at once con* 
viaoed of the disordered state of his mind, and wished our relative 
^ poritioni changed ; I between him and the door, instead of his being 
IkIumu me and the only means of an escape, if it should be neces- 
wry, v^ch the room presented, miless 1 made a predpitate retreat 
figm the window into the area. He was taU, thin, pale, and hag- 
pid in appearance, with a beard that had not been shaved for a 
■onth ; and had on a fstded green great coat, one sleeve of which 
us half torn away, and the other hanging in tatters. In his left 
had lie held an ivory palette ; his right grasped — ^not his pencil — 
hft a large iron poker ! 

It does not require the experience of a lunatic asylum to know 
that insane persons are best managed by gentleness; and with a 
nt of instinctive consciousness of this, I saluted him very cour- 
iMNuly, taking off my hat to render the homage which was due to 
the master of the house fix)m a stranger. The effect of my polite- 
mm answered my most sanguine expectations. He returned my 
hnr with a great deal of exuberant dignity ; dropped his poker, 
liiiGh hitherto he had held as if prepared either to repel or commit 
B aggression, and used it as a walking-stick, while with a stately 
Measured wltep he approached the farther comer of the room where 
I had jdanted myself, and where, at that moment, 1 should have 
Wen well pleased to find the wall opening behind me, for the con- 
foUence of retreating two steps to each one of his in advance. 

** Ha ! ha !*' he exclaimed, when he was so close to me, that if 
1 had not held my head as erect as a grenadier of the Guards, the 
hMes of his month's beard would have entered my oyttv chm . 
"HaJ ha! do you think I would let them touch the Last Judg- 

1)2 
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mentf* and he brandished his poker OTer his head: "No! the 
raseals ! They took every thing else; and 1 stood by and laoghad 
to see what trouble they were at for my convenience. What cared ' 
I for tables, chairs, beds? They were in my way. But when they ^ 
would hare laid hands upon the LastJudgment I Martha,*' he eon- 
tinued, turning to his wife, who stood trembling and defected at his 
side ; « What did 1 say to the fellow who looked like Michael 
Angelo, when he came into the room for the Last Judgment f I 
knocked him down. Sir," addressing me again, and elevating hit 
poker — '* A judgment upon him, ha ! ha ! but not the last ; for 
then I took him thus," seizing me by the collar, " and thrust him 
into the street, ha ! ha ! ha ! " 

'' You did perfectly right,** said 1, with as much composure as I 
could possibly assume in my very awkward situation, and devoutly 
hoping he would not mistake me for Michael Angelo coming for his 
lM$t Judgment, 

" Right ! " he exclaimed. ** Had he been an R. A. or the 
President of the K. A. himself, I would have felled him to the 
ground like an ox, or any man who dared to remove that canvass 
from the easel, till 1 had painted in the nose of Alexander: he Is 
the principal figure in the fore-ground. If you are an artist, 1 need 
not tell you that to paint the end of a nose well-— true to natare— 4s 
the climax of perfection in a portrait Sir Joshua could never do 
it ; West failed in all his noses ; Sir Thomas is the only man in 
England, except myself, who can really paint a nose. Look enren ' 
at the noses of the Prophets and Sibyls of Michael Angelo, in the ' 
Sistine Chapel — they are lumps of putty, Sir, stuck on by a glazier. ^ 
Yon as would be a very difficult nose to paint ! ** he added, fixing ^ 
his eyes upon my nose with an earnest gaze of so equivocal a mean* *' 
ing; that I vrished at the moment Nature had defrauded me of that H 
prominent feature. ^i 

All this time he had never once shifted his position ; neither oonld S 
I mine. His vrife continued to stand dose to us, looking at me ^ 
every now and then with an expression of countenance which ^ 
silently, but inteUigibly, coigured me not to cross him; while the ^ 
son, with his infant sister in his arms, appeared at the door, sur- 'I 
▼eying the scene in an attitude of intense curiosity, and deep afflic- *! 
tion for the state of his wretched parent. ^ 

At length he yielded to the persuasions of his wife, and consented ^ 
that I should go up stairs and seethe ZjosC Judgment, after making 1i 
me promise 1 would not approach nearer to it than he should point l| 
out. He led the way, shouldering his poker like a musket: the )^ 
wife followed next, and 1 brouglivl w^ \]bie xeaoc. When I entered ^ 
tbe room 1 was amazed \ li waa iVri^i^eA ol cs^x^ «x>a€l« <4l \>axTCk!- S 
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at In tho centre, stretched upon the easel, stood a magnifi- 
ntfaig unfinished, as 1 saw at the first glance, (and in more 
than the nose of Alexander,) of the Leat Judgment, The 
id expression, united with grandeur of form, in the prin- 
(htm; the variety of the subordinate parts; the effective 
%% the rich yet complete harmony of colour; and in some 
iCM, the appalling passions that were portrayed, constitut- 
elher as fine a specimen of modem art as I had ever looked 

Nurst of admiration which escaped from me was so sincere^ 

nt, that it fell like an electrical shock upon the shattered 

ind overwrought brain of the unhappy artist He burst 

fB. With passionate sobs, with shrieks of alternate delight 

row, he uttered a thousand wild exclamations, half ludi- 

alf heart-rending, as he now gloried in his work, now exe- 

he age in which he lived, insensible as it was to his merits, 

r deplored that all his genius had not been able to feed his 
f 

! ha ! Sir,** he cried, (throwing away his poker, rubbing 
Is^ and springing like a tiger from me to the picture, and 
» picture back again to me, as he spoke.) — *< Ha ! ha ! Sir ! 
r your Titians, your Caraccis, your Raffaels, even the 
orentine himself, Michael Angelo ! Oh, God ! Had they 
e bread the while, for me and mine, I would have' shed a 
on my country brighter than that which now blazes over 
lo tono pUtore ! Look here ! observe this sweeping out- 
d here, what anatomy ! how finely that muscle is display- 
' 1 laboured to produce tliat! I have worked while the 
Bpt, and worshipped my art in the stillness of those hours 
» fUnting soul languished for repose ! Ay, Sir,— Martha 
^oo — I lived but at my easel. Do you see the ghastly ex* 
I of that face ? how beautifully it contrasts with the serene, 
, api ritual joy, that beams from the features of that lovely 
This head conceived, this hand executed it all — and yet 
me! I am mad — ^mad— mad!" pressing his clenched 
olently to his forehead : « for I have been left to dream of 
hat are gone, and to feed upon myself, till now I some- 
im to see my own heart's blood covering that canvass instead 
lours I laid on I " 

came more composed, after this ebullition of his feelings, 
lered himself into an attitude of earnest contemplation of 
ire. I was myself gazing at it witii increasing iidmiii^QW^ 
mtddenly burst into a loud laugh. 

haf ha! What would Michael Angelo Mtj, \1 Vi^ *^'« 

d2 
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that? By Jupiter ! that old man on the right, whom I mean for 
a Cardinal, has too much of the sly, demure look of a Quaker. 
There, there, go, go! I must not be interrupted any longier; we 
want money ; and if they would empty before me the oofiers of the 
Bank of England, they should not hare it till I have bestowed my 
last touches upon the nose of Alexander, and painted up the Car* 
dinal's face to the true piety of a well-paid chorchman. There, 
go, go!" 

1 obeyed, and leaying the maniac to his moody fancies, returned 
with his wife to the parlour, where I receired from her all the par- . 
ticulars of her husband's calamitous history. 

His name was , and he had not yet attained his five-and- 

tliirtieth year. He was what is caOed a self-taught artist; that is, 
one who embodied the conceptions of genius, (which are from Hea- 
ven,) in the same way as those men did who had no mastera to 
study, being themselves the great originals in their art, and the 
models, by universal consent, for those who came after them. Such 
men were x^^-taught, for where were they to find teachers? And 
such self-tuition, which is but another word for inspiration, is the 
only school wherein the rarer works of Nature can study. In this 
sense Demosthenes was a self-taught Orator among the Greeks, and 
Cicero among the Romans ; Homer xras a self-taught poet ; and 
Shakspeare, and Cervantes, Milton, and Moliere, were self-taught ; 
if by the phrase we are to understand that which, if it be not self- 
taught, is incommunicable. But to return from this digression to 
my crazed, Self-taught, artist. 

His father was a wealthy merchant ; and designing his only son 
for the church, his education had been completed at Cambridge. 
But he was bom a painter ; and renouncing, with the recklessnesB 
and impetuosity of a youthful mind, goaded onwards by the fiery 
impulses of one predominant, one devouring passion, he renounced 
every thing for it. This was an offence not at first to be foi^ven 
by a father who had as strong a passion of another kind ; who would 
rather have seen his son's name enrolled among the Tillotsons, 
Sherlocks, Taylors, and Barrows, of the English hierarchy, than 
heard him hailed by the general voice as the Raffael or Titian of 
his country. But there was doubtless a pardon that might have 
been slowly won from the parental heart, had not every hold upon 
it been dissevered by a second oiSence, that of marrying a beautiful, 
virtuous, and amiable girl, who was as poor as poverty herself in all 
things else. Pride discarded him from his home, and pride kept 
him voluntarily a stranger to it ever after. 

He had now to struggle with adver^Uy \nv^«t ti2\ \\& tas^^Vt^^ 
afHictions. He could not stoop lo make Xi^ft nOc^a Mt \o ^V\^ V^ 
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«d himself a trading commodity among the thoplieepfln 
Aropolis. He disdained to colour canvass for wages that 
ely suffice to maintain him. He chose rather, (when the 
d was exhausted which his father placed at his disposal 
dog him, and which had been husbanded most thriftily,) 
[ for precarious subsistence upon slender loans solicited 
Mr MtmdSf or acquaintance, while finishing his first se- 
rt In historical composition. The subject was a fine one 
GromweU surreying the dead body of Charles I. the night 
aeeotion. * It was exhibited. The best judges were struck 
randeur and poetical conception as a whole, and with the 
power displayed in many of its details. It soon found a 

* at the modest price demanded by the artist, who waa thus 
9 discharge his obligations to his friends, and provide for 
e wants. 

way he continued to wrestle with his fate for sereral 
smately a borrower and a payer, as his Tarioua pieces 
g^fat. He buried himself meanwhile in solitode ; for no 
1 a man live so solitary as in a crowded dtyf especially if 
r. It is there only he may be one of thousands^ without 
i thousands amid whom he mores knowing enough of him 
n by his name. His ambition was of the true quality ; 

of repose or satisfaction ; discontented with all that it 

• eager for all that its restless aspirings aimed at, and con- 
t aU was within its reach. He denied himself rest, almost 
^uently sat at his easel eighteen or twenty hours together ; 
ig that time contented himself with a few biscuits, or a 
t^ to rally his sinking energies. Then, ferered and ex- 
le would throw himself on his bed ; not to sleep, but to 
d talk of the yisions of his waking thoughts. 

saseless labour, this intense musing upon bright images of 
lat were incessantly streaming into his mind, uniting with 
ction caused by pecuniary embarrassments, first shattered 
i, and finally unsettled his reason ! His wife imagined she 
occasional symptoms of a disturbed intellect long before 
ummoned to witness an alarming evidence of it. 
ty she heard him shouting and dancing ftiriously in his 

Je the assassinates that crept np and down afraid of every man 
pointed at as monsters in nature, finished not their treason when 
nded his martyrdom, one (O. C.) to feed liia eyes with cruelty, 
Ms solicitous ambition, curiously sorreyed the murdered carcase, 
u brought in a coffin to Whitehall, and to «BSur« 'U^vSii ^•fe 
uite dead, with his fingers searched the wound 'w^Ml^Xuec \)fcA'WQA 
jvercd from the body or no."— Lloyd's Memoira. 
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roonu She hastened to him. What was her dismay, when she 
saw him with a hirge earring knife in his hand, and the floor 
strewed with the shreds of three pictures for which he was to be 
paid a considerable sum when finished ; but which, with the habi- 
tual improTidenoe of his character, he had sufiered to remain un- 
finished for months, (he and his fJEunily all but starring meanwhile,) 
because he had begun, and was concentrating his whole soul upon 
the execution of, the Jjut Judgment / He had slashed them 
into ribands, and was exulting over his achievement with the bois- 
terous rejoicing of a man who had vanquished some tormentiug evil 
that^had been pursuing him at every turn. When he perceived his 
wife, he pointed to the bits of painted canvass, exdaiming with a 
strange mixture of ludicrous solemnity, and the fierce flashing of 
satiated vengeance, *< Now, my dear Martha, I am free ! I have 
triumphed over these fiends, these insulting fiends, who stood 
grinning at me with looks of gaunt defiance, as if they were the 
personifications of famine, and daring me to worship my idol there 
wiiile they were neglected. But I have cut them down at last, — 
and now for a glorious strife with Michael Angelo ! " 

His infirmity did not assume the character of confirmed aberra- 
tion of mind in the beginning ; for he would talk rationally and 
temperately upon many subjects ; and in moments of serene dis- 
course with his wife, condemn (but ever more in mirth than in 
sorrow) the rash execution he had done upon the three unfortunate 
and unofiending pictures. Still he became more and more incapa- 
ble of connecting in his thoughts the labours of his hand with the 
sustenance of his family. ** Henceforth I will paint for immor- 
tality,** he would say ; <* I will live no longer, for the present, 
but for all time : and my delighted spirit shall glow with conscious 
rapture as it beholds the imperishable garland which posterity will 
weave for my name." The necessary consequence of this deplora- 
ble delusion was, that his domestic affairs became irretrievably 
embarrassed, and his family were reduced to privations whose bit- 
terness and severity were felt by himself only in the momentary 
sense of their existence. His wife bore her share of these trying 
calamities with an enduring fortitude and patience, which her de- 
voted love for her husband alone could have inspired, and which 
the hope, that never forsook her, of his restoration to reason, could 
alone have sustained. Whatever could be converted into money, 
was unhesitatingly devoted to that use; and when scarcely any 
thing remained but the more bulky furniture of the house, she 
exeidsed her ingenuity in various fanciful articles of needle- work, 
which she parted with for any price \lve7 vfovild obtain. It need 
hardly be told how many hours of scdeivVarj VoW ^\. «». t««Qi^^>Cvstv 
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like this it required to produce a few ahiUingB ; nor how many 
heart-sickening disappointments, how many galling humiliations, 
wan to be encountered before a purchaser could be found. Her 
doie application, her mental anxiety, both on account of her hus* 
band and her children, added to poor and insufficient diet, reduced 
iier to a state of such pitiable weakness, that she was at length un- 
able to continue her labour. 

Then was her situation dreadful indeed ! Famine at the door, 
and the hand that should drive it hence, powerless, alas ! from a 
oabdy vrhich showed no signs of abatement ! She would have 
aougfat her husband's father in her extremity, and implored his 
aid— not for herself^ if her participation in it would have turned it 
w id e b ut for a son ; and for that sou^s children, innocent of the 
crimes which had banished their father from the affections of his 
emu But she reverenced too deeply her husband's honour. She 
had heard him too often express what were Ati feelings at the con- 
duct of his father; had heard him too often repeat his stem deter- 
mination, rather to perish with hunger than owe the meal which 
aved him to one 'who had trampled upon his young heart's first 
ambition and its most cherished affections — these recollections were 
too vividly present to her mind, and she herself shared in all the 
feelings with which they were associated too entirely, to do that^br 
her husband, in his benighted state, at which he himself would have 
qnimed, and which would be unblessed by his sanction, when it 
should be Heaven's will to restore to him the light of reason. 
. At length came the heaviest blow of all. A churlish creditor, 
one of those sordid reptiles of the earth, whose sole perception of 
what is right consists in knowing that he who has money owing to 
i him has a right to be paid, no matter though he tears his debt from 
the convulsive grasp of an agonised father standing half-frenzied by 
thesidtf of his famishing wife and children — a creature of this stamp, 
and the world swarms with such— put an execution into the house, 
and swept away by the ruthless hand of the law, (wrested to appease 
a demon not raised to distribute justice,) every remaining vestige 
of property. The savage scene had been acted only the day before it 
was my chants to pass the miserable wife as she sat forcharity from 
way-Duers. To this last reisource of the destitute she had resorted 
in utter despair. They could not pass another four-and-twenty 
hours as they had passed the preceding. They could not literally 
sit down and die for very want in their desolate habitation. A single 
shilling, (if the charity which walks the streets should bestow so 
mnch, and no more,) would at least suffice to satisfy the most im- 
porfamato of the cravings of nature ; and that mtot )^ ^on^ ^\!A1« 
would then be time to think of what could be done, VJWYiVYi^ t'6<3L\Tk% 
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of this nciiimiiij strong upon her, she quitted the house with her 
infhntinlwramis. 

Let me iiot forget ta mention two circumstances. The one i«<, (as 
I had reasqii subsequently ta luiow,) that the step of the door on 
which she sat, with her touching appeal — " Have pity onus^we are 
desHhUe /" belonged to the house in which her husband's father 
lived, and that he, in coming out that morning, had passed her. 
But they were mutually unacquainted with each other ; while she 
was totally ignorant of the place where she had seated herself. 
Surely, were there such things in Nature as we sometimes read of 
—strange, mysterious, and occult sympathies, by which kindred 
bloods wonderfully respond to unknown ties — this man could not 
have been so near his own, under such circumstances, and have 
looked upon the mother and her child, only as he would have 
lookied upon a common street mendicant ! 

The other circumstance is this. When the sheriff^ officers en- 
tered the house to levy the execution, her husband surveyed the 
process, not only with indifference, but with a sort of wild mirth, 
to see how the chairs, and tables, and beds were pulled about, and 
Ourried from room to room. His wife's dismay, his son's tears, 
moved him not They were unheeded. He laughed, even, as 
they thrust him from the chair on which he was sitting, to remove 
it into the cart at the door. But, when two of the men were about 
to lay theif hands on the picture by which he stood— on liis Last 
JudgmeTU"-^ which he still worked every day, and which doubtless 
owed some of the extraordinary effect I have described to the very 
frenzy of his thoughts, he sprang upon them like a chafed leopard, 
threw them to the ground, and, in a frightful struggle, while he 
literally howled with rage, would have strangled them, had they 
not been powerful enough to escape from his grasp. Terror- 
struck, they fled — ^he followed— and, snatching up a poker that lay 
in his way, when he had driven them into the street, he retreated 
to his room again, vociferating horrid maledictions against his 
antagonists, who were too prudent to renew their claims. It was 
this circumstance dwelling freshly upon his mind, which made him 
arm himself with his weapon when he came down to me ; believing, 
as I afterwards learned, tliat I might be one of the officers returned 
to take away his picture. Nor was it till the admiration I express- 
ed, roused his latent feelings of pride and joy, while it destroyed 
his suspicions, that he cast it away. 

1 have little else to add. That picture is now in my possession. 
I became the purchaser of it at my own price — a price which did 
more th^n merely pay its value. It brought back comfort to a 
lumge of mourning. It placed the artist voidcT %a!&\v iiv«,d\cx\ cxcc^ 
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H iltimately restored him to reason. It authorised me to become 
an inieroessor with his ikther, and to close the wounds that had so 
long and so unjustly rankled in his bosom. 

New MwUhly Huag. 
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Thbbb may be others, hi whose dream 

Those blessed features dwell. 
That haunt me in their gladness— no ? 

They cannot lore so welL 

They hare not heart to give thee, but 

A feeble, earthly thing. 
Where feeling dwells not» and their griefs 

Are all its offiering. 

Thou wonld*st not smile on them J theyhpld 

No Tirtoe in their TOWS, 
They glance no honour from their own 

Undecorated brows. 

Time wears away the gleaming show 

Of their pretended truth. 
And their cold devotion passes, with 

The witchery of youth. 

ijut mine ! forgive the fcmdness of 

A heart that lives to thee. 
Forgetting all it suffers of 

Thy voiceless modcery I 

Forgive the hope, that lingers in 
The true and trembling breast 
Of one that Icneels to thee— the bright 
■ — ^The very loveliest! 

I cannot change to impulse of 

The distant, darkening hour ; 
It withers no enchantment from 

Thy consecrated power. 

^Twill show thee how IVe loved, how long, 

How wistfnlly, until 
The mournful heart-strings falter out 

Thdr unresponded thrilL 

And all the torn affections, all 

The feelings, all the trust 
Of faded hopes find shelter in 

'Ilieir destiny fil'dust ! 
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THE HAUNTED HOGSHEAD. , 

A YANKBS LBOKND.* 

" Oh, wonderful ! wonderful ! and most wonderful, wonderfnl ! and yet 

Bgtda wonderful ! and after that, out of all whooping !** 

Shakspearb. 

You don't liye to Boston, then, do you? No; I calculate you 
are from the old country, though you speak English almost as well 
as 1 do. Now, I'm a Kentucky man, and my father was to Big- 
bone Creek, in old Kentuck, where he could lather every man in 
the state, but I could lick my father. Well ! when I first came to 
Boston, I guess, I was a spry, t^ve young fellow, and cruel tall 
for my age ; for it's a pretty considerable long time ago, I calculate. 
So first I goes to look out for Uncle Ben — ^you've heard of him and 
his brown mar, I reckon — aud I finds Uncle Ben at M^jor 
Hickory's Universal Transatlantic Hotel, by Charles Bay, in 
East Boston, taking a grain of mighty fine elegant sangaree, ^vith 
Judge Dodge and President Finkney the Rowdey, that built the 
powerful large log mansion-house in Dog's Misery, in the salt- 
marshes out beyond Corlear's Hook, in New York. I was always 
a leetle bit of a favouri^^ with Unde Ben, and so he says to me, — 

" Jonathan W.," says he, for he calls me Jonathan W. for 
short ; ** I'll tell you what it is," says Uncle Ben, " you come out 
mighty bright this morning, I motion that you take a drop of 
whisky- toddy or so." 

'* Oh yes. Uncle Ben," says 1; " I should admire to have a 
grain, if it's handsom." 

'< Considerably superb," says he ; << it's of the first grade, I guess, 
for Major Hickory keeps wonderfully lovely liquors ; and I can 
tell you a genuine good story about' them, such as, I guess, you 
never heard before, since you was raised." 

And then he up and told such a tale, that the helps all crowded 
round him to hear it, and swore it was better than a sermon, so it 
was. And as you're a strannger from the old country, and seem a 
right slick-away sort of a chap, without a bit of the gentleman 
about you, and are so mighty inquisitti;^ after odd stories, why I 
don't mind telling it to the 'Squire myself; and you may depend 
upon it that it's as true and genuine as if you had heard it from 
Unde Ben himself, or July White, his old woolly-headed nigger. 

You must know, then, that the Universal Transatlantic Hotel 
was built an awful long time before I was raised; though my 

• By JHchard Thomaon, E q. author oi " TaXea o^ wi Kw\xc^\tct^r t'Wi. 
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Unde Ben remembered a powerful grand wood house that stood 
there before it, which was called the Independent Star of Colombia, 
kept by Jacohiu Van Soak, who came to Boston from the old, 
udent, Teteran Dutch setUera of New York. It was some time 
after fall in the year 77, that a mighty fierce squall of wind blew 
down some of the wall of the house where the cellar was, quite to 
the very foundation. 1 reckon that the old host was a leeUe bit 
madded at this, he was ; though he bit in his breath, and thought 
I to drive in some new stakes, put up fresh dap-boards, and soon 
hare it all slick and grand again ; but, in so doing, as he was taking 
out the piles underneath the house, what does he find but an awftil 
great big barrel, and a cruel heavy one it was, and smelled like as 
if it was a hogshead of astonishingly mighty fine old ancient rum. 
ni lay you'll never guess bow they got it out of the cellar, where 
they found it, because they never moved it at all, I calculate; 
though some of the helps and neighbours pulled and tugged at it 
like naiurl But the more they worked, the more the barrel 
wouldn't move; and my Uncle Ben said that mighty gtrannge 
soimds came out of it, just as if it didn't like to be disturbed and 
brought into the light ; and that it swore at the helps and niggers 
in English and Spanish, Low German and High Dutch. At 
hst, eld Van Soak began to be a leetle bit afeard, and was for 
covering it up again where he found it, till my Unde Ben vowed 
Uihooldn't be buried without his having a drop out of it, for he 
was a bold acttse man, that cared for nothing, and loved a grain of 
ram, or saogaree, or whisky-toddy, or crank, or any other,^)gma/ic, 
to his heart, he did. So down in the cellar he sets himself, drives 
a spigot into the barrel, and draws him a glass of such mighty fme 
el^jant rum, as was never seen before in all Boston. 

** Handjom / considerably handiom / mighty smart rum, I 
guess," says my Uncle Ben, as he turned it down ; <* mild as 
mothei'8 milk, and bright as a flash of lightning ! By tlie pipe of 
at Nicholas, I must have another grain !" So ho filled him an- 
other gUuB, and then Jacobus plucked up heart, and he took a grain 
or two, and the helps and bystanders did the same, and they all 
swore it was superbly astonishing rum, and as old as the Kaatskill 
mountains, or the days of Wouter Van Twiller, the first Dutch 
Governor of New Yorlc. Well! I calculate that they might at 
last be a leetle bit staggered, for the rum ran down like water, and 
they drank abou^ thinking, you see, that all the strength was gone; 
and as they were in the dark cellar, they never knew that the day 
was progressing powerfully fast towards night; fox now Vh^ \)vrt^ 
wif quiet egafn, and they began to be mighty merrj \.og<e9^«t. 
Bat the night came on cruel smart and dark, \ rccVoiv, viVCki ^ 
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pretty terrible loud storm ; and so they all thought it beiit to keep 
under shelter, and especially where such good stuff was to be had 
free, gratis, for nothing, into the bargain. 

Mobody knows now what time it was, when they heard a mighty 
fierce knocking on the top of the barrel, and presently a hoarse 
voice from the inside cried out, ** Yo ho, there, brothers ! open the 
hatchway and let me out !" which made them all start, I calculate, 
and sent Van Soak reeling into a dark comer of the cellar, consi- 
derably out of his wits with fright and stout old rum. 

'* Don't open the hogshead," cried the helps and neighbours, in 
mighty great fear; " it's the Devil !" 

'* Potstausend !" says my Uncle Ben ; — for you must know that 
he's a roistering High-German : — ** You're a cowardly crew,** says 
he, " that good liquor's thrown away upon." 

** Thunder and storm !'* called out the voice again from the 
barrel, <* why the Henker don't you unship the hatches? Am I 
to slay here these hundred years?" 

'* Stille ! mein Herr !" says my Uncle fien, says he, without 
being in the least bit qfeard, only a UetU madded and wondered he 
was ; ** behave yourself handjom, and don't be in such a pretty 
particular considerable hurry. I'll tell you what it is ; before you 
come out I should like to make an enquerry of you : — Who are 
you? where were you raised? how have you got along in the 
world ? and when did you come here ? Tell me all this speedii[y, 
or I shall decb'ne off letting you out, I calculate." 

** Open the hogshead, brother !" said the man in the tub, says 
lie, " and you shall know all, and a pretty considerable sight more ; 
and I'll take mighty good care of you for ever, because you're an 
awful smart, right-slick-away sort of a fellow, and not like the 
cowardly land-lubbers that have been sucking away my rum with 
you." 

<' Hole mich der Teufel !" said my Uncle Ben, « but this is a 
real rig'lar Yankee spark, a tarnation stout blade, who knows 
what a bold man should be ; and so, by the Honker's horns, I'U 
let him out at once.*' 

So, do you see, Uncle Ben made no more ado but broke in the 
head of the barrel ; and what with the storm out of doors, and the 
laughing and swearing in the cask, a mighty elegant noise there 
was while he did it, I promise you : but at last there came up out 
of the hogshead a short, thick-set, truculent, sailor-looking fellow, 
dressed in the old ancient way, with dirty slops, tarnished gold- 
laced hat, and blue, stifi*-skirted coat, fastened up to his throat with 
a mighty sight of brass buttons, Spatv\ib. litfieV '^\^to\a lu a buifolo 
beU, Mtid a swingeing cutlass by ^\s s\d«. *&« V^^kft^ ^\i«k vA 
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§pnwte piivateer, bull-dog breed, and his broad fwelled Cue, where 
it mm not red with rage, or the good rum, was bhick or purple ; 
narked, I reckon, with a pretty considerable many scars, and his 
eyes were almost starting out of his head. 

If the helps and neighbours were afeard before, they were now 
sstonnded outright, I calculate ; and 'specially so when the ttrannge 
Sailor got out of his hogshead, and began to lay about him with a 
fist as hard and as big as a twelve-pounder cannon-shot, crying like 
a bull-frog in a swamp, — ** Now I shall clear out ! A plague upon 
ye all for a crew of cowardly, canting, lubberly knaves ! I might 
hare been sucked dry, and staid in the barrel for ever, if your 
ennrBde had borne no stouter a heart than you did." 

Well, I guess, that by knocking down the helps and the neigh- 
boors he soon made a clear ship; and then, striding up to my 
Undo Ben, who wam't not at all afeard, but was laughing at the 
tan, he says to him, says he, ** As for you, brother, you're a man 
afier my own kidney, so give us your fin, and we'll soon be sworn 
ftiends, I warrant me." But as soon as he held out his hand. 
Undo Ben thought he saw in it the mark of a red horse-shoe, like 
a brand upon a nigger, which some do say was the very stamp that 
the Devil put upon Captain Kidd, when they shook hands after 
burying his treasure at Boston, before he was hanged. 

** Hagel !" says my Undo Ben, says he, ** what's that in your 
light hand, ray friend ?" 

*• What's that to you ?" said the old Sailor. ** We mariners get 
Binj a broad and deep red scar, without talking about, or marking 
tbem ; but then we get the heavy red gold, and broad pieces along 
with them, and that's a tarnation smart plaster, I calculate." 

" Then," says my Undo Ben again, says he, *< may I make an 
enqugny of you? Where were you raised 9 and who's your Boss T* 

" Oh !" says the Sailor, " I was bom at Nantucket, and Cape 
Cod, and all along shore there, as the nigger said ; and for the 
Captain I belong to, why, he's the chief of all the fierce and daring 
bearts which have been in the world ever since time began." 

** And, pray, whereas your plunder 9" says my Unde Ben to the 
Urannge Sailor ; " and how long have you been in that hogshead ?" 

** Over long, I can tell you, brother; I thought I was never 

going to come out, I calculate. As for my plunder, I reckon I 

don't show every body ihy locker ; but you're a bold fellow enough, 

and only give me your paw to close the bargain, and 111 fill your 

poBch with dollars for life. I've a stout ship and comrades ready 

lor MS, and there's plunder everywhere for lads of \]bQ Vxv\l« «xA 

fkM^ iMckon ; though the squeamish Lord BeWamotil ^o«ani«N!etaL 
ikgm ao dmtiy, " 

eS 
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*< Lord who ?*' says Uncle Ben, a leetle bit madded and wondered. 

** Why, Lord Bellamont, to be sure,** answered the atrarmgg 
sailor, '* the English Governor of New England, and Admiral of 
the seas about it, under King William the Third." 

" Governor and Admiral in your teeth !" says my Unde Ben 
again ; for now his pluck was up, and there wam*t no daunting 
him then ; ** what have we to do with the old country, your kings, 
or your governors ? this is the Free City of Boston, in the Inde- 
pendent United States of America, and the second Year of Liberty, 
Seventy-seven, I reckon. And es for your William the Third, I 
guess he was dead long before I was raised, and I'm no cockerell. 
I'll tell you what it is, now, my smart fellow, you've got pretty 
considerably drunk in that rum cask, if you've been there ever 
since them old ancient days ; and, to speak my mind plain, youVe 
either the Devil or Captain Kidd. But I'd have you to know, I*m 
not to be scared by a face of clay, if you were both ; for I'm an old 
Kentuck Rowdey, of Townfork by the Elkhom ; my breed's half 
a horse and half an alligator, with a cross of the earthquake ! You 
can^ poke your fun at me, I calculate ; and so, here goes upon you 
for a villain, any way I" 

My Uncle Ben's pluck was now all up ; for pretty considerably 
madded he was, and could bite in his breath no longer; so he flew 
upon the sirannge Sailor, and walked into him like a flash of light- 
ning into a gooseberry-bush, like a mighty, smart, active man as he 
was. Hold of his collar laid my Uncle Ben, and I reckon they 
did stoutly struggle together for a tarnation )9ng time, till at last the 
mariner's coat gave way, and showed that ai^ut his neck there was 
a halter, as if he had been. only fresh cut down from the gibbet! 
— Then my Uncle Ben did start back a pace or two, when the 
other let fly at him with a pretty considerable hard blow, and so 
laid him right slick sprawling along upon the ground. 

Uncle Ben said he never could guess how long they aU laid 
there ; but when they came to, they found themselves all stretched 
out like dead men by the niggers of the house, with a staved rum 
cask standing beside them. But, now — ^mark you this well — on 
one of the head-boards of the barrel was wrote, '* W. K. The 
Vulture. 1701," which was agreed by all to stand for William 
Kidd, the Pirate. And July White, Uncle Ben's woolly-headed 
old nigger, said that he was once a loblolly-boy on board that very 
ship, when she was a sort of pickarooning privateer. Her crew 
told hitas that she sailed from the old country the very same year 
marked on the cask, when Kidd was hanged at Execution-Dock, 
and that they brought his body over to "be Tve&x \]ici« \x«»s\u:q that he 
buried; and as every one >aiow8 Ikiai l^\ddvras W^d u^ Vw\c*,Vi 
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perliBpSy he never died at all, but was kept alive in that mighty 
elegant rum cask, till my Unde Ben let him out again, to walk 
about New- York and Boston, round Charles Bay and Cape Cod, 
the Old Sow and Pigs, Hdlegat, and the Hen and Chickens. 
There was a fat little Dutch Parson, who used to think that this 
stoiy vfas only a mighty smart fable, because nobody could remem- 
ber seeing the Pirate besides Uncle Ben ; and he would sometimes 
say, too, that they were all Imocked down by the rum, and not by 
the Captain, though he never told Uncle Ben so, I calculate ; for he 
alfvays stuck to it handsomely, and wouldji't 'bate a word of it for 
nobody. 

When Unde Ben had finished, he says, <* Jonathan W." says 
he, ** 1*11 tell you what it is : I'll take it as a genuine favour if youll 
pay Migor Hickory for the sangaree and the toddy, and we'll be 
quits another day." And so I paid for it every cent ; but would 
you believe it? though I've asked him for it a matter of twenty 
times, and more than that, Unde Ben never gave me back th« 
trifle that he borrowed of me from that day to this ! 
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Comb ye, come ye, to the green, green wood ; 

Loudly the hladcbird is singing. 
The squirrel is feasting on blossom and bud. 
And the curled fern is springing ; 

Here ye may sleep 

In the moss so deep, 
While the moon is so warm and so weary. 

And sweetly awake 

As the sun through the brake 
Bids the fauvette and white-throat sing dieery. 

The quicken is tufted with blossom of snow. 

And is throwing its perfume around it ; 
'llie wryneck replies to the cuckoo's halloo. 

For joy that again she has found it; 
The jay's red breast 
Peeps over her nest. 
In the midst of the crab-blossoms blushing j 

And the call of the pheasant 

Is frequent and pleasant. 
When all other calls are hushing. 
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LITERARY MISERIES. 

" I'll print it. 

And shame the n^gfues."— Popb. 

My friend Fosbrook, — Dick Fosbrook, — for the abbreviation 
which his good-fellowship had won for him at Westminster and 
Cambridge did not desert him upon his entrance into the real man 
and woman world of society, — ^was a very excellent personage. He 
was something more substantial than a mere *' good fellow ;" he 
was a well- informed, sensible man, with more originality of talent 
than a reserved disposition permitted to rise to the surface. His 
shyness at length took refuge behind a title-page ; that whidi he 
found no courage to say, he resolved to write. " Some sin, his 
parents' or his own,** indeed, had dipped him in ink very early in 
life ; his infant elegy upon his motlier*s favourite tabby had been 
wept over by every maiden aunt of the house of Fosbrook : his 
translations had been applauded by Busby ; Ids prize-poems had 
been printed at Cambridge ; he had lodged in the same house with 
Lord Byron; his grandmother was a Hayley; his bankers, Rogers, 
Towgood, and Co. Such a concatenation of impulses was irresis- 
tible, and Dick Fosbrook became an author! One fatal and 
highly unpoetical stumble befell him upon the very brink of He- 
licon. He married ! — neither a muse, nor a Madame Dacier ; but 
a very pretty girl, — reasonably rich, and unreasonably silly; — a 
professional alliance, however, for she was the daughter of a mas- 
ter in Chancery, and was already at the bar. 

The duties of his legal vocation did not at present interfere with 
his homage to the Nine ; or, as his wife persisted in calling them, 
the foolish virgins. He wrote, he published, and wrote and pub- 
lished again ; and if '* the learned world said nothing to his para- 
doxes,** he was equally taciturn as to the amount of the printer*s 
bill, which he annually pocketed with a genuine Christmas groan ! 
He flattered himself he wrote for immortality; that post-obit 

bond, the dishonouring of which falls so lightly on our feelings ! 

and his wife and her relations, who regarded authorship as a law> 
less and cabalistic calling, inimical to the interests of church and 
state, and an increasing family, exulted in the premature deaths 
which unfailingly awaited his literary progeny. I dined with him 
once or twice at this period of his domestic felicity and public mis- 
fortunes, and I never beheld a happier or more contented man ; he 
laughed at my bad jokes upon withered laurels, and Lethe, and 
iAe stream of Time ; ho told me that \liCi \v\^\3\g.«;ul ^m^'^c v{^% 
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dance, ** sans ears, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every thing ;" while 
his wife, half aside, whispered to me that the ingratitude of this 
lenseless dunce had nearly aUenated his mind firom his former un- 
profitahle studies. 

** Sor ces entreftiites,** my own equally profitless pursuits led me 
to the Continent ; and in the course of the three years I was vaga- 
bonfizing through Italy, an incidental paragraph in Galignani's 
Journal bore honourable mention of '< Mr Fosbrook, the popular 
tathor!'* '^ Poor Dick!*' said I, involuntarily, "no relation of 
tfaioe.Ifbar!*' 

Tet 'twas the same, — the very Dicic I knew ! One of his least 
iteritorious works had made what is called a hit ; he was now the 
* darling of the Muses ;^ and what is better still, of the booksellers ; 
(me of the literary ephemera, basking in the transient sunshine of 
modeni fSsme. 

So<m afterwards I landed at Dover, and after the due proportion 
of wrangling at the Custom-house, and grumbling at the divers in- 
rttlments of tough beef-steaks and muddy wine, wherewith Messrs 
Wright defy the patience of the returning exile, I arrived in town, 
-toird the muffin-bell once more— that 

. *< Squilla di lontano 

Che p^ja 1 giomo pianger che si muore !" 

and deposited myself and my yellow valet, Gioacehino, in an hotel 
ia Brook-street The next day I wandered to my old club, whicli 
was givwn as fine and uncomfortable as " Ninette a la cour;" 
hard my contemporaries observe, as they glanced towards a mir- 
ror, that I rTBS miserably altered ; lost my way in a wilderness of 
new streets, and my footing in a plunge through the puddles of a 
Macadamized square ; and just as I was recovering my equilibrium 
of body, if not of temper, I perceived a lank, rueful visage, gazing 
sjmpakhizingly upon my mischance. 'Twas a strangely familiar 
liKe,~*twas Fosbrook's ; not Dick's, but the " popular author's !** 

His dolorous physiognomy expanded into smiles on this unex- 
pected recognition. He took my arm, and my way onwards, and 
«e tamed literally and figuratively to the passages of our youth, 
tin he almost became Dick again by the force of reminiscence. 
Nay! had it not been for the deferential salutation of two wise 
BIB, two very learned pundits, and the raised hats of a bustling 
WflBtminster-ward Member or two, whom we met scuffling down 
Regent-street, his popularity and his authorship would have been 
ioigotten between us. " Dine with me to-morrow," said ho at 
PWhi^, ** w» shall be alone, and can gossip over our TrmW^ diBc^*.** 

* Wkb aU my heart, " J answered. *< At five,— in GoYiw-?i\.TeeVl'^ 
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** No, no ! at seven, in Curzon-street ;** but the words came not 
trippingly from his tongue. 

The morrow came, and I was delighted to find that, among the 
various removes of the day, dear Old Bond-street had not changed 
its town residence, although " almost ashamed to know itself;** 
and as I re-paraded my daily walks and ancient neighbourhood, I 
was startled by the sight of poor Fosbrook*s face frowning in all 
the panes of the print-shops. There, at least, he was no Dick of 
mine ; for his worthy countenance was distorted into a most cynical 
sneer, and he looked as blue and yellow as an Edinburgh review. 
Rain came on, and I was driven to the cruel refuge of a morning- 
visit ; when, having excused myself from an impromptu dinnei 
invitation, through my " pre-engagement to my friend Mr Fos- 
brook," — " The popular author?" — I was amused to find that even 
to be his fnend was a rising point in the thermometer of fashion ; 
and my intervention was humbly prayed to render him my friend's 
friend too. Poor Fosbrook ! I remember the time when I scarcely 
contrived to procure a third man to make up dummy whist with 
him ; he was considered a chartered bore, by right divine, and ac- 
cording to the most approved authorities ! 

It was, however, with a feeling nearly amounting to respect for 
his new honours, that I trod lightly upon the creaking step of my 
hackney-coach at the door of his new mansion, and was ushered 
by a sulky butler into a very literary-looking drawing-room. Over 
the marble sphinxed chimney-piece hung a fine portrait of its 
master, in oils, and by Lawrence ! and over a buhl secretaire, a 
spirited sketch by Hayter— being the original of the authorial print 
of the Bond-street windows. Poor Fosbrook! I remember the 
time when a paltry profile was the only copy of his countenance ! 
Several proofs of splendid new engravings were ** ordered to lie on 
the table," beside a few presentation copies of the latest works of 
the day. " Are they good for any thing ?" said I to Dick, who 
found me with a volume in my hands. 

" I really cannot take upon me to say," he replied gravely, and 
with the air of a man who is afraid of committing himself. « One 
of the worst consequences of scribbling ourselves is, that we have 
no leisure to look over these light productions, which are sometimes 
far from unamusing/' 

« We r— thinks I to myself, editorial; while Richard (I will 
never Dick him any more) turned to the final page of the several 
works, and determined their length as the standard of their merits. 

A very light production now entered the room—Mrs Fosbrook; 
)ooking as dressy as the frontispiece of " La Belle Assemblee.** 
JBut if her gown were couleur de rose, Yvet )»to>n ^vffAVkVM^ «& 'S^x**- 
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bus ; the honours vrMch had made him sad, had made her cross. 
I did not care ; I had never abbreviated her name ; so as it was the 
May of a London summer, I turned for consohition towards a fire 
bright enough to roast St Lawrence. This movement necessitated 
a glance towards the card-rack, and I observed that its prominent 
features were *' At Homes " from L. House and D. House, and a 
** requests the honour" from the Dowager Lady C. ** Ah ! ah !" 
said I to myselfy " your popular author is ever a diner out*' 

I trust my friend Fosbrook was an habitual one ; or at least, that 
he did not affect to be ** L' Amphitryon ou Ton dine." The solid 
JMnt and solid pudding of St Pancras had been ill-exchanged, in 
his meftu, for the unapproachable JiUts and /ricandeatix of St 
George's ; and hot sauterne and iced La/Ute were abominable sub- 
stitutes for the old Madeira and old port of old times. By the 
time the cloth and the lady were withdrawn, I was as much out of 
humour as Mrs Fosbrook with popular authorship. To judge by 
the lowering brow of my host, his feelings were tuned to as doleful 
a key as my own. As we were tete-^-tete, I ventured an apostro- 
phe to the memory of the Gower-street port; it was a fortunate 
digression ; the butler was summoned ; the cork squeaked beneath 
the screw, and Richard was himself again ! 

*' YovL have an excellent house here, Fosbrook !" 

*' Why, yes;.-4he situation is good, and the distribution better ; 
yet somehow or other, even in my perfection of a ' gentleman's 
room,' I alwajrs regret my Crusoe's cave in Gower-street. There 
I was never interrupted by importunate idlers; my books ungilt 
and unprisoned behind the glittering wires of a library, came at 
my call ; in short, I was able to read, and think, and write, as I 
liked." 

** And as others liked," said I, courteously. ** My return to 
England has discovered to me an old friend in the most popular 
author of the day." 

Fosbrook literally shuddered at the word. " No more of that, 
an thou loYeat me !" exclaimed he, in a tone of acute sensibility. 
" Keep the name for the first dog you wish to see hanged." 

« Pho ! pho !" said I, « the mere cant of affected modesty ! 
You have won your laurels bravely; do not wear them like a 
coward. They were long, it is true, in putting forth their verdant 
honours ; but now it would seem as * Bimam wood were come 
to Dunainane.' *' 

FoBbrook shook his head despondingly ; and his whole air was 
ID eompletdy that of Matthews's admirable hypochoMx\«£,, V2eaN^ 
spite of mystify I bant into a hearty fit of laughter. ^^ %(»q/^ 
kuk & pitfTBd ooBtagiouM, and having roared andskkoulod ^^ & ^>3\ 
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mieux mieixx,*' a happy tone of confidence was immediately esta- 
blished between us. 

** The fact is, my dear fellow," resumed Fosbrook^ lowering bif 
Toice, ** that I have led the life of a galley slave since I came ts 
my title—.*' 

"Title?" 

'* Of popular author ! a title good for nothing but to expose one 
without redress to the insolence of every scribbler whose pen is the 
hannel of his venom. No one presumes to insult a gentlemsiii 
or to tell a man that he is a fool ; but a popular author is tbe prm :| 
perty of the public, — < its goods, its chattels, its ox, its ass, its j 
every thing !' — a culprit stuck up in the pillory of celebrity to be ; 
pelted by all the ragamuffins of the times." 

*' And yet I can remember your eyes being upturned towardi ; 
the Temple of Fame, as a devotee gazes upon the sanctuary." 

" Ay, ay ; I looked at it through a telescope : 

* 'Tis distance lends enchantment to the view V 

and the farther the better! I had not then assumed the * foolscap ! 
uniform turned up with ink ;' 1 had not donned the livery of the 
booksellers to * fetch and carry sing song up and down !* I pub- 
lished, it is true,— but what then ? The sin lay dormant between 
you and me and the press ! I lived secure from criticism : not a 
reptile of a magazine deigned to tickle me with its puny antenne. 
My wife, however angry, borrowed no sarcasms from the leading 
reviews — * I found not Jeffrey's satire on her lips,— I slept the next 
night well — ^was free— was happy.* On the strength of my uncut 
pages, I passed for a literary man, in my own select circle ; my 
family took me for a genius, and my servants for a conjuror ; — ^but 
now — ^my pages and myself are cut together.'' 

" My dear Dick !" said I soothingly, for he had really talked 
himself into a fit of irritation, ** remember how often and how phi- 
losophically you have declared yourself indifferent to the award of 
criticisni." 

" There you have me on the hip. My wife's family, and all the 
generation of bores at that, my former end of the town, are con- 
stantly reminding me that it is idle to value public opinion, since I 
have often proved to them that the world is an overgrown booby ; 
to which I can only reply, like Benedict, that * When 1 said I 
would die a bachelor, I did not think I should live to be married.' 
When I wrote the public down an ass, I little expected to become 
a popular author V* 
** But after alJ," 1 observed, *» Ovese aT% wv^t* NAN\«Ci^t«w&«*, 
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Ainpared with the glories of the daily incense burnt upon your 
iltan,— of the solid gains achiered by your exertions.** 

** 1 will show some of the daily incense/* said Fosbrook, open- 
ing his pocket-boolc ; *< unfortunately it is made to be read first 
and burnt afterwards. It is a paragraph from a morning paper." 

" Lege, Dick, lege," 

** We copy the following interesting intelligence from the New- 
eaitle Mercury. * Mr Fosbrook the popular author. We are 
ki^py to be the first to congratulate our townsmen upon the near 
ind dear claim we can boast upon the parentage of this celebrated 
num. Richard Toppletoe, formerly a master tailor in North 
Line, but at the period of his decease a much respected member of 
our corporation, proves to have been his maternal grandfather. 
Many still surviving among us retain a lively remembrance of the 
fiiU-buckled flaxen wig and brocaded waistcoat of old Toppletoe; 
and there can be little doubt that from this eccentric knight of the 
■hears, Mr Fosbrook derives much of his originality of mind, his 
baptismal name, and private fortune.* *' 

*' Very provoking, certainly,** said I, perceiving that some com- 
ment was unavoidable. 

** Till I read that cursed paragraph,*' observed Fosbrook, " I had 
always believed and proclaimed myself to be of irreproachable de- 
aoent, and the heir of an old Northumbrian family ; had I never 
become a popular author, I should have remained in ignorance 
that I had a Toppletoe for my mother ! But listen to another of 
these precious bulletinG of the state of my reputation. 

** * Bow Street. Mr Fosbrook. — Another instance of the irre- 
gularities of genius came this morning before the attention of the 
bench. The above popular author, returning from a deep carouse 
Mth some brother wits, — some choice spirits, who appear to have 
been partial to proof spirits, — chancing to unite the rampart valour 
of Othello with the disastrous plight of Cassio, fell into an outra< 
geous affray with the guardians of the night — {' Guardians! I 
wish they would make her a ward in Chancery !* ejaculated Dick,) 
and was at length victoriously lodged in the watchhouse. Our 
worthy chief magistrate considerately gave this delicate case a 
hearing in his private room; and after a few pertinent (qy. im?) 
observations to the delinquent, upon the respect due to public de- 
cency, even from the genus irrilabiie, he fined him five shillings, 
•nd dismissed him with costs ; judging, probably, that Mr Fosbrook 
had already received poetical justice in the shape of two black 
•yes.* •• 

** Very provoking," said I again. ** And did "jou i^^saVJl^^T^^ 
9ihe watchhouse?** 
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** Not I f— >! appeared before Sir Richard as a witness i 
of an Irish applewoman, whom I had caught the parish 1 
the act of maltreating, by yirtue of some Street Bill, 
nately, I was recognised by some dirty reporter, who doi 
morning's pay by compounding this scurrilous attack.*' 

** But of course you remonstrated with the Editor ?** 

'* I did ; and my very forbearing letter produced a seco 
graph, headed * Mr Fosbrook. We are authorized by thi 
man to state that he did not appear before Sir Richard Bi: 
two black eyes.' ** 

«« WeU, well!" said I, "these idle slanders, if they fi! 
you your good name, do not steal the trash from you 
Think of the solid profits, my dear Dick." 

^< I do, and with regret ; for they are all gone. Every 
lation (Toppletoes in particular), and every literary acqv 
1 had in the world, gave me the preference of their first 
tlon for a loan, on tiie second edition of my last work ; 
there exist a literary institution, or an establishment fo] 
couragement of the Fine Arts, for which my guineas 1 
been peremptorily claimed. Meanwhile, my law has lo 
left me in the lurch, and my father-in-law abhors me I 
play shorts. He has persuaded my wife to send the bo}'s 1 
lest I should undermine their morals ; for the old gentlem 
that all modem authors are atheists." 

** But what is become of your orthodox friend, the Dean c 

'* We have not been on speaking terms these six month 
persuaded he can detect my hand in the anatomizatioi 
Emancipation pamphlet in the new review." 

** And Irorimer, our college chum ?" 

** Has basely deserted my cause ; he goes about, * with 
in his breeches' pocket, like a crocodile,' whispering tha 
been puffed beyond my strength ; that I have no stamini 
tug of war, and shall run away, a la Goderich, at the 1 
All my old friends affect to suppose that I have risen aboi 
and since I have been noticed by half a dozen rhyming It 
wife's relations say I am grown fine, and have given over 
me ; while Sophia, as if in retribution, will never visit hal 
from Rossell'Square, — ^the land of ancestors ! — She is go 
to-night" 

" Mrs Fosbrook gone out !" I exclaimed. " Then cc 
me to the Opera; we shall be in time for Brocard." 

" Willingly,— I have a silver ticket" 
We mae from table ; the buAet -was V^^vSl^ ^\naTCAi 
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fDtered with a huge and portentons packet in either hand. Dick 
broke the leal of the largeet, and read aloud — 

*' Albemarle Street 

** Dear Sir,— >I beg to forward yon the Number of the Reriew, which 

appeared this day, and which oontaina some ttrictures on yonr new worlc 
Permit me to say that I condder tiiem highly iUiberal, and that I have al. 
ways thought tlie Editor an en?ioiu little man. 

*' I have the hononr to be,** 

&C. &c &c 

**• Don't read the article, my dear Dicic Pray don*t It will 
only make you bilious^' 

** I will not," he replied, resolutely tossing it aside. <* Martin ! 
—call a coach." 

** I beg your pardon, Sir," replied the man, presenting the other 
pistol — packet I would say,—" Mr Colbum's printer has been 
waiting impatiently these two hours. He says it is the 84th of the 
month." 

** The devil I" exclaimed the unhappy Fosbrook in dismay. 
** Well, my dear fellow, you must go and see Brocard without me ; 
it is not the first time my patience has been < put to the proo£' " 

1 left him alone with his glory ; but sympathy forbade my at- 
tempting the Opera. I went home to bed ; where, thanks to Dick's 
deplorable destiny, or deplorable daret, I had an excruciating 
nightmare ; — and the most appalling vision suggested by its in- 
iluenoe, was, that I had attained to the honours of a popular 

author ! 

New MontfUy Magazine, 



HART-LEAP WELL.* 

Hart Leap Well is a small spring of water, aboot Ave miles from Richmond 
in Yorkshire, and near the side of the road that leads from Richmond 
to Askrig^. Its name is derived from a remarkable Chase, the memory 
of which is preserved by the monuments spoken of in the second Part 
of the following Poem, whidi monuments do now exist as I have there 
described them. 

The knight had ridden down from Wensley Moor 
With the slow motion of a summer's cloud ; 
He turned aside towards a vassal's door. 
And <* bring another horse !" he cried aloud. 

» Thb poem was a great favourite w\tti "Mi ^eAVtM.. 
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*' Another hone !**— >That ihimt the raasal heard. 
And saddled his best steed, a comely gray ; 
Sir Walter mounted him } he was the third 
Which he had mounted on that glorious day. 

Joy sparkled in the prancing courser^ eyes ; 
The horse and horseman are a happy pair ; 
But, though Sir Walter like a falcon flies. 
There is a doleful silence in the air. 

A rout this morning left Sir Walter's hall. 
That as they gallopped made the echoes roar ', 
But horse and man are vanished, one and all ; 
Such race, I think, was never seen before. 

Sir Walter, restless as a veering wind. 
Calls to the few tired dogs that yet remain : 
Blanch, Swift, and Music, noblest of their kind. 
Follow, and up the weary mountain strain. 

The knight hallooed, he cheered and chid them on 
With suppliant gestures and upbraidings stem ; 
But breatii and eyesight fail ; and, one by one. 
The dogs are stretched among the mountain fern. 

Where is the throng, the tumult of the race ? 
The bugles that so joyfully were blown ? 
—This chase it looks not like an earthly chase ; 
Sir Walter and the Hart are left alone. 

The poor Hart toils along the mountain side ; 
I will not stop to tell how far he fled, 
Nor will I mention by what death he died ; 
But now the knight beholds him lying dead. 

Dismounting then, he leaned against a thorn ; 
He had no follower, dog, nor man, nor boy ; 
He neither cracked his whip, nor blew his horn, 
But gazed upon the spoil with silent joy. 

Close to the thorn on which Sir Walter leaned 
Stood his dumb partner in this glorious feat ! 
Weak as a lamb the hour that it is yeaned ; 
And white with foam as if with cleaving sleet. 

Upon his side the Hart was lying stretched : 
His nostril touched a spring beneath a hill, 
And with the last deep groan lida bteatti YnA fo\rici*d« 
The waters of the spring were trembWu^ tttS\, 
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And Donr, too kftppy for reposo orresC, 

(Seyer had hriag man such joyful lot I) 

Sir Walter walked all round, north, aouth, and wrati 

And gazed and gsaed upon that darling spot 

And dlmbing np the hill— (it was at least 
Nine roods of sheer aseent) Sir Walter found 
Three several hoof.marks which the hunted beast 
Had left imprinted on the grassy ground. 

&T Walter wiped his face, and cried, ** 1111 now 
Such sight was never seen by living eyes : 
Three leaps have borne him from this lofty brow, 
Down to the very fountain where he lies. 

ril build a pleasure-house upon this spot. 
And a small arbour, made for rural joy ; 
Twill be the traveller^ shed, the pilgrim's cot, 
A place of love for damsels that are coy. 

A cunning artist will I have to frame 

A basin for that foimtain in the dell I 

And they who do make mention of the same. 

From this day forth, shall call it Hart.liaf Wbll. 

And, gallant stag ! to make thy praises known. 
Another monument shall here be robed ; 
Three several pillars, each a rongluhewn stone. 
And planted where thy hoofii the turf have grated. 

And, in the summer-time when days are long, 
I will come hither with my paramour ; 
And with the dancers and the minstrePs song 
We will make merry in that pleasant bower. 

Till the foundations of the mountains fail 
My mansion with its arbour shall endure ; 
The joy of them who till the fields of Swale, 
And them who dwdl among the woods of Ure ! 

Then home he went, and left the Hart, stone-dead. 
With breathless nostrils stretched above the spring. 
— Soon did the knight perform what he had said. 
And far and wide the fame thereof did ring. 

Ere thrloe the moon into her port had steered, 
A cup of stone received the living weU ; 
Three pillars ofrudB •tona Sir Walter T«tx»d, 
Aad built a iioiise of pleaanre in the dttW. 

f2 
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And near the fomtaiD, flowen of ttBtiire tall 
With traillBg plants and trees were intertwined^- 
Which aoon compoeed a little sylvan hall, 
A leafy shelter from the son and wind. 

And thither, when the siimmer.days were lon^. 
Sir Walter led his wondering paramoor ; 
And with the danoera and the minstrel^B sonif 
Made merriment within that pleasant bower. 

The knight. Sir Walter, died in coarse oi time. 
And his bones lie in his paternal vale- 
Bat there is matter for a second rhyme 
And I to this would add another tale. 

PABT SECOND. 

Thb moving aoddent is not my trade ; 
To freeze the blood I have no ready arts : 
Tis my delight, alone in summer shade. 
To pipe a simple song for tliinking hearts. 

As I from Hawes to Richmond did repair. 
It chanced that I saw standing in a dell 
Three aspens at three comers of a square ; 
And one, not four yards distant, near a well. 

What this imported I could ill divine : 
And, pulling now the rein my horse to stop, 
I saw three pillars standing in a line. 
The last stone pillar on a dark hill-top. 

The trees were gray, with neither arms nor head ; 
Half.wa8ted the square mound of tawny green ; 
So that you Just might say, as then I said, 
" Here in old time the hand of man hath been.** 

I looked upon the hiU both far and near. 
More doleful place did never eye survey ; 
It seemed as i£ the spring-time came not here. 
And nature here were willing to decay. 

I stood in various thoughts and fendes lost. 
When one, who was in shepherd's garb attired. 
Came up liie hollow :— Him di^ I accost. 
And what this place might be I then inqiUred. 

The shepherd stopped, and that same story told 
Which in my fiormer rhyme I have rehearsed. 
" A jolly plaee," said he, «« to ttaota of <AA\ 
Bat sonwthing ai& it now *, Um v^ot Vi cux%t. 
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You aee tbese Ufeliw itampB of aspen wood--. 
Some say that they are beeches, others elms-^ 
These were the VMwer; and here a mansion stood. 
The finest palace of a hundred realms I 

The arbour does its own condition tell ; 
You see the stones, the fountain, and the stream ; 
But as to the great lodge ! you might as well 
Hunt half a day for a forgotten dream. 

There^ neitner dog nor heifer, horse nor sheep, 
Will wet his lips within that cup of stone ; 
And oftentimes, when all are fast asleep 
This water doth send forth a dolorous groan. 

Some say that here a murder has been done. 
And blood cries out for blood : hut, fur my part, 
IVe guessed, when V\e been sitting in the sun. 
That it was all for that unhappy hart 

What thoughts must through the creature^s brain have past I 
Even from the topmost stone, upon the steep. 
Are but three bounds— «ud look, sir, at this last— 
— O master ! it has been a cruel leap. 

For thirteen hours he ran a desperate race i 
And in my simple mind we cannot tell 
What cause the hart might have to love this place. 
And come and make his deatlubed near the Weil. 

Here on the grass perhaps asleep he sank, 
Lulled by tliis fountain in the summer-tide j 
This water was perhaps the first he drank 
When he had wandered from His mother's side. 

In April here beneath the scented thorn 
He heard the birds their morning carols sing ; 
And he, perhaps, for aught we know, was bora 
Not half a furlong from that self-same spring. 

Now, here is neither grass nor pleasant shade ; 

The sun on drearier hollow never shone ; 

So will it be, as I have often said. 

Till trees, and stones, and fountain, all are gono.** 

" Grey-headed shepherd, thou hast spoken well ; 
Small difference lies between thy creed and mine : 
T}ii« beast not anobaerved by Nature fell *, 
Hia death ivaa mourned by sympathy dVvine, 

rS 
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The Beinf , that is in the olonds anl air. 
That is in the green leaves among the grores. 
Maintains a deep and rever«itial care 
For the unoffending creatures whom he loves. 

The pleasure-house is dust :— behind, before. 
This is no common waste, no common gloom ; 
But Nature, in due course of time, once more 
Shall here put on her beauty and her bloom. 

She leaves these olgects to a slow decay. 

That what we are, and have been, may be known ; 

But, at the coming of the milder day, 

These monuments shall all be overgrown. 

One lesson, shepherd, let us two divide. 

Taught both by what she shows, and what conceals. 

Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 

With sorrow of the meanest tbioig that feels." 

WORDSWOaTB. 



MINISTER TAM. 

If you pass along the main street of any of our villages, o 
through the outskirts of a large town or city, and if you shoult 
happen to be one of those unfortunate persons, who are continuall;; 
musing and thinking wherever you go, your thoughts will be sun 
to be disturbed, and yourself plagued, and literally ** put out of th< 
way," by the rabble of bawling children who will not fail to kee] 
racing about ** amongst your feet,*' throwing you down, perhapt 
by driving their hoops between your legs, or making you jump, b; 
whipping you instead of their tops ; so that your cogitations beinj 
thwarted out of their track, you may be very apt to ask yoursel 
for what good, or for what sort of life all these noisy urchins ar 
rearing, and what may possibly be the history of many of then 
twenty or thirty years hence ? 

The question is, probably, not worth an answer, any more thai 
would be the inquiry as to the history of the parents, who begc 
them, who dwell, or vegetate, in the long mean street througi 
which you are passing. 

In the populous manufacturing town of Paisley, in Scotland, yo 

could hardly look down any of the long straggling suburban streets 

but you might have pointed out to you oa« ox mnte, «i(.\«M^ ^ilb 
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good folks in each, who wen more or less obsenrable persons ; and 
out of the multitude of children which each year produced, and with 
which the place swarmed, you could not fail, if your talent lay that 
way, in tracing out several whose history or character came after- 
wards to exhibit those strange or painful realities, which make up 
the thinly-spiinkled romance of common life. The industrious 
poor people of the long Crosslets of Paisley were engaged from 
morning to night in their ingenious employments; yet amongst 
them was obsenrable considerable variety of character, from ** the 
philosophical weaver," who had studied Hume and Mirabeau, with 
his fltriped Kilmarnock night-cap on one side of his head, and his 
look of supercilious wisdom, down to ** haverel Davie,'* with his 
stocking-sleeves and his green apron, who luxuriously smoked 
brown paper by the door-cheeks, because smoking was a necessary 
of life, and he could not afford to buy tobacco ; and who, though 
man mtickle, still played « Keep the Corbie off the Crow" with 
the boys, or danced Mary Mantanzy with the girls, before the 
doors in the summer evenings. 

In this long street, which had only one side facing the pleasant 
road between Paisley and Glasgow, lived a man called Thomas Trail ; 
and if you were to ask why Thomas was a remarked sort of man, 
and known to every one about, even to the very dogs and cats of the 
[dace ; and why, if he passed in the presence of a stranger, he was 
likely to be pointed out, with <* that is Tliomas Trail ;" and Thomas 
Trail and his wife do so and so — ^nobody could tell you ! for though 
Thomas owned the thatched house in which he lived, and the little 
garden in its rear, that was nothing more than was the case with 
BMst of the respectable weavers and small manufacturers, his 
neighbours, some thirty years ago; and Thomas himself was 
nothing but an honest sort of short pudgy body, with sore eyes, and 
a iMtiwn wig, and his wife only a long, randy, Aberdeen-spoken 
w<nnan, who, as the neighbouring wives said, " had little of either 
Banners or sense, although she was a sma' landlady." But there 
might be a little envy in this ; for Mrs Trail, although she had an 
ootUuidish twang in her talk, and could not aspire to the beautiful 
language spoken about Paisley, had her full share of Scotch senti- 
mentality, as we shall soon have occasion to show. 

Now this worthy couple had an only son, who had every right 
and title to be spoiled and undone ; for, besides making his appear- 
ance after a long interval of wishful barrenness, he was the only 
one of the after family who lived over two months, and was, of 
eeurse, to be laird of the one story house and the garden, and all 
tiie plenishingr of the wearer's shop, and whatever eVse ^i!ti<d ^<^ xcv^co. 
a^l^ gather before he died; and was, in fad, \:Yve Nerj CftwVca «sv^ 
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hope of his parents. Young Tarn Trail was soon well known orer 
the neighbourhood, not that he was particularly clever and mis- 
chievous, but simply because that, being an only son, he was not 
required to work, and hardly to go to school ; so that he had no- 
thing to do : and therefore, ^though his mother's darling, he loved to 
hang about any other place than his father's house, and the honest 
woman was usually obliged to hunt him out of tlie neighbouring 
weavers' shops in a morning to get him home to his oaten meal 
porridge ; saying, in her Aberdeen twang, as she thrust her head 
in at the doorst ** I'ammy, my maun, come hame to your parritch 
— they've been standing this hour on the kist head, an' the hens 
hae been through them and through them, to the very knees and 
bauck again !" 

There never had appeared before, in the Crosslets of Paisley, 
such a world's wonder as young Tam Trail. Every thing he did 
and said was a perfect astonishment to his delighted parents. His 
reading was, from the beginning, perfectly wonderful ; his writing 
was a greater wonder than that, because, being an idle boy, no one 
could tell how he acquired it ; but his cleverness in making up 
sums, or as his parents said, arithmatic, was more wonderful still ; 
and as for his talk, and his ** style of language," it was perfectly 
beyond wondering at ; besides, he grew up so fast for his years, that 
nothing in the place had ever yet appeared so wonderful ; even the 
" calv^ of the stall," which we read of in the book of Habakkuk, 
were nothing to him. What was then to be done with such an 
extraordinary youth? That was the question; for that he was 
« beyond the common," was, to his parents, quite evident, and all 
the neighbours confirmed the fact, for there are few so low as not 
to find flatterers. ** What do you mean to do wi' Tam ?" was the 
constant inquiry — and, ** Ye maun make him a man of lair, o' 
some sort," was as constantly the fulsome advice ; and it was soon 
resolved that, like every other pet boy in Scotland, Tam Trail was 
to be sent to the great College of Glasgow, and there to be made a 
minister. 

It was a proud day for Mrs Trail, that, when " her Tam," 
dressed in a shining new scarlet gown, " like ony gentleman," 
with a bulky bundle of second-hand books, and his ]>ockets crammed 
with bread and cheese, set forth to become a student in the College 
of Glasgow. The neighbours were all out to witness his departure, 
as he set forward by the Glasgow coach — ^his father was quite stu- 
pijied with congratulations and the business of the morning, as well 
as with his son's great prospects ; and his mother wept with joy at 
parting mth him — she thought he already looked so like a minister. 
• What could the honest couple now \ke ex^oci^^ \a \B2^L ^vm\.\^>x\ 
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Tam, and of what their Tarn was to be, whom they had now at the 
Glasgow College, *' bringing him up to be a minister?** And 
when at length his first season was over, and all his fees paid, and 
his lodging money every farthing, and his boolcs, and his pocket- 
money, and so forth, **a wearifu* sum,*' and he returned once more 
to the Croflslets of Paisley for the summer, with all his boolcs and 
bundles, his stature lengthened out, and several new words on his 
tongue's end, and his very pronunciation and phraseology partaking 
of the classical tone of the University— his own mother was almost 
afraid to speak to him, ^om her instinctive awe of every thing that 
made the most distant approach to the shape of a minister. 

After Mrs Trail had shown her uncommon son over all the 
ndghboiuihood, and exhausted her whole store of jams and jellies, 
in tea drinkings for this purpose, the house was next turned topsy 
torvy to accommodate Tam and his books. A little room under 
tlie roo^ with a small vnndow cut out of the thatch, and overlook- 
ing the garden and the behind of the cottage, was cleared out of all , 
its heddlet and treddles, and other loom gear, that it might be 
converted into a study for him ; and here he sat himself down to 
labour at his Greek and Humanity for the summer. But Tam 
bad no sooner begun to turn over his Lexicon, than he found him- 
idf horribly annoyed and disturbed by the shuttling of the weavers 
beneath him ; and, beside the abominable noise of their looms, the 
insensible rascals sang songs, and whistled, and talked, and argued 
polities, sunidst the din of their shuttling, without the smallest re- 
gaid to the fact, that over their heads sat a minister, studying his 
Greek and Humanity. This misery was not to be borne, and the 
rtadto of the young minister were not to be discomposed by a shop- 
ful of hardhearted weavers; and, rather than submit to this, 
Thomas and his wife agreed to sleep in the little hole under the 
thatch, that their own bed-room at the other end of the house, 
mi|^ be converted into a comfortable study for Tam. Here then, 
by a new overturning of the house, was Tam at length established ; 
and it was beautiful to observe how conveniently his books were 
amuoged in the pleasant little attic, which, when he was fairly 
^beed in it, vrith his face to the window, and his red gown hung 
up behind him, looked as if it had actually been built for the study 
of a minister. '4 

But Tarn's window looked now towards the pleasant Glasgow 
nad^ and it was found by experience, that, whether it was that 
Ukin were too many children, who kept shouting and squabbling 
Mom th0 door, or whether there were too many coachea cohc^qxilWd 
fumag, niib every sort of odd-looking body on ih« to^« oi Vb.«<DCk.« 
ii wbSab, with the et caterat of the blowing of horns, «n^ ^* 
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hurras of the boys, as each vehicle passed the house, would really 
hare diTerted the attention of a saint, or of Aristotle hlmsdtf ; or 
whether there was something in the very nature of Greek and 
Latin that was irlcsome and perplexing to a genius lilce Tam, 
certain it is, that here he was worse than with the singing and 
arguing of the weaver's shop ; his mind wandered most lamenta- 
bly, until the very sight of his books and his study became a weari- 
ness; he became shamefully idle, and his whole day came at length 
to be passed in lounging about the neighbours' houses, or in daiker* 
ing about the fields with some one who cojild, like himself, a&rd 
to be idle, and who suffered his company because he was under- 
stood to be studying for a minister. 

At length the second winter came on, and he departed again 
" for the classes " of the venerable College of Glasgow ; and in this 
sort of way he got over five or six years, to the great expense and 
delight of his mother, whose astonishment every year increased at 
the rapid growth of her son's person and learning. A proud 
woman was she, when thinking of Tam, notwithstanding all his 
faults, as she sat on the Saturday afternoons at the upper window, 
with her spectacles on her nose, looking out for the weekly visit 
which her son at this time was pleased to make her, from the 
grand College of Glasgow. A beautiful youth was " Minister 
Tam" (as he then began to be called), in his mother's eyes, no 
doubt ; but really, to speak indulgently, he was, at that time, as raw 
looking, overgrown, gawky a youth, as any mother's pet of a stu- 
dent, who lodged in a back attic and fed on oatmeal porridge, while 
« studying for a minister," in the old High Street of Glasgow. 
Indeed, some said of the ** young ministers " of the time, as they 
then appeared, that the very porridge shone out of their faces, and 
stuck like batter about their mouths ; at least, it was certainly seen 
very palpably clotting their long teeth, as they would laugh in your 
face as they told you they were " maist through the Hall," mean- 
ing the Divinity Hall, which was, of course, to make them all 
ministers. 

But Tam Trail was a youth of spirit ; and, although there were 
numbers of his fellows, the sons of weavers, and hucksters, and 
small shoemakers, and the like, at college, to be made great men 
like himself, he did not at all affect their company, but rather 
courted the acquaintance of minister lads, whose fathers were some- 
what genteel in the world ; so that Tam would actually deny the 
place of his birth and domicile, being quite ashamed of his own 
father; and once sharply reproved his uplifted mother, for re- 
eognizing ** her Tam" one Saturday, a& V.« %w«%%«c«Ql^\^V^ ^«^ 
hiB home, in company with a knot of b&a Y>x<j^«v caWq^wxa, '^VsiisH 
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Imtfflri we miui own, wu the highest muth of Tarn's greatnesi; 
and whUe hia sanguine parents only saw in all this, prospects too 
great and grand for them almost to think of, wise people, above 
their own state in life, shook their heads compassionately, and olv* 
MTTtd, that the silly good people were, in all likelihood, only lay- 
h^ up for themaelves sorrows for the day of unveiled delusion and 
bitter disappointment. 

At last Tarn Trail passed the Hall, and was fairly, as far as the 
eoU^e could make him, ** a minister ;'* and even passed his ex- 
aminations, preached his trial sermons before the Presbytery vritfa 
eclat, in the presence of his admiring parents, began to wear black, 
and was admitted by authority, and went forth to tlie world, a 
preacher of the Gospel. How tedious is often the interval be- 
tween first hope and ultimate fruition! Home came the Rev. 
Thomaa Trail, dismissed from the College of Glasgow, and quite 
ready to be a minister : but, even admitting that the Church of 
Scotland might be waiting for his ministrations, and although he 
might have the talents of an Apostle, he was still too young, and 
tome time must be spent in tarrying probation. But how was he 
to employ himself in the meantime ? for, being a scholar, he could 
ooaideacend to do nothing but to make others scholars like himself; 
and when he got leisure to think, he found that the Church of 
Scotland was by no means waiting until he was old enough to step 
into a kirky and that his talents did not obviously fit him for dis- 
tinguishing himself over the heads of the crowd of probationers 
like himself, who were never destined to obtain the honours of the 
ministry. After wandering about his o\m neighbourhood until 
hit presence became a plague, and his idleness a proverb, he 
CMayed to '* take up a school," the refuge and the condemnation of 
the learned poor. But here various disappointments occurred, 
which quite astonished him and his parents ; for, knowing nothing 
of the woiid, every thing differing from their own sanguine notions, 
awakened them to perfect amazement At first he would offer to 
teach nothing but Greek, Hebrew, Latin, and Logic, and other 
high matters ; and actually might have taught them, if he could 
only have got pupils : but, after various disasters and dishearten* 
ments from within and without, he descended to the humble oo« 
cupation of teaching common reading and writing, or any thing 
dse you please, to the mischievous children of the industrious poor 
of his own neighbourhood. 
Bufty in the awful character of the pedagogue, we cannot in strict- 
ly, that he gained much of either credit oi emoVumesDl*. iQT> 
ib£i a.propb^ has litUe honour among YAa Tkc\\£E^>U!^ 
i:^adnt^j»0£althim§elf degraded by such a, b, c, d-ftrVbXv \«fe^J»3r 
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and such profitless confinement; particularly, as many of bis mis- 
ciiieTous pupils seemed to think him little better than a big boy €f 
the neighbourhood, upon whom they might work all manner ni 
disrespectful tricks, and laugh in his face when he offered to punish 
them. In short, as his observation extended, and his experience 
was increased, ** a kirk," the great object of the student^s ambition, 
seemed to recede farther from his hopes, and the poverty and pa* 
tience of the confirmed teacher to stare him closer in the face. 
But even his humble occupation was unlikely to do any good 
longer ; at least, in the place where he had been at the paint to 
establish it ; for a grand schoolmaster from some distant place, who 
'* khnoped English like a Londoner," and whose very frown was 
awful, set up a grand Academy near at hand, and away went all 
Tarn's scholars, except two or three, to the new man ; for nobody 
attempted to dispute, that a regular schoolmaster, who wore a wig, 
and walked with a cane, could teach much better than Minister 
Tam, " the lang, learned laddie, of the Crosslets of Paisley." 

Still Tam's mother bid him keep up his heart, for the time 
would yet come, when he should *< wag in a poopet (pulpit) like 
the best :" and the school being now given up, a great effort was 
forthwith to be made to efiect that important object But the <dd 
man foimd, to his astonishment, that although his son was perfectly 
finished and ready for the ministry, there were hundreds as ready, 
and many better fitted for it than he; and that if considerable 
popular talents were not as yet developed, it required interest and 
other advantages, such as he could not at all command, to get the 
youth even a hearing for any advantageous purpose, or get him, in 
the remotest manner, in the way of being a minister. Now came 
the period of reaping the fruits of his education, and all the ho- 
nours of the Divinity Hall of Glasgow. The young man was 
anxious enough to make use of his expensive and tediously ac- 
quired knowledge, but found that, while he knew what he foui^ 
little use for, he was perfectly ignorant of things known to the 
youngest in his own sphere of life. Mercantile men, to whom he 
offered himself, after asking him contemptuously what he was fit 
for, would have nothing to do with him, and disliked the verji 
thoughts of Greek and logic ; and artificers of all sorts rejected liim 
in toto, because, as they said, he seemed to have learned nothing. 

Employment, any sort of employment, but teaching children) 

became now to poor Trail the object of his most anxious desire ; 

for his father had so cramped his little trade, in suppoiting him a1 

coUege, &C. that the good old man was becoming pinched and re- 

duced; and illness and repeated diBappoViv\iii«Ti\\^\^^xm\ATCkiikj 

tore havoc with our youth's bopes axud \i\* \lwi\x5^^ «tA\k»\N(! 
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■boot the neighboarliood diepfrited and wretched. Instead of be- 
inf a pride and a rapport to his parents, now that he was a roan, 
hi was their greatest souroe of rexation and anxiety. At length 
his flrther, after many efforts, and after much personal humiliation 
to both, in dancing after their superiors, succeeded in getting him 
the place of tutor in the fondly of the Laird of Cauldlands, who 
ttred in a doll house orer the Paisley Braes, about six miles off; 
mA hem, the Ijaird being a man who was determined to give his 
children a good gducationf gare Tam an appointment to teach, not 
floly Euf^sh to his little son, but also Latin and Greek to his two 
gnmn up daughters; at least, as much of these dead languages as 
fbgy could be got to <* take in." 

TUt was a great place for Tam, and great expectations were 

nised from it ; in fact, his fortune, it was thought, was now made, 

ftrthe Laird was a man who loved learning for learning's sake, 

ad Tam was, through his patronage, to be a minister after all. 

Bnt it turned out that the Laird and his daughters differed widely 

la o|Aiion upon the subject of a lady*8 education, and while they 

liBCled to obey their father, they thought *< Mr Trail'' and his 

Lriln and Greek equally a bore. They plagued him with ques* 

tlDoa, beeonse he was a learned man, upon subjects of light litera- 

tm^ for the amusement wiiich his ignorance afforded them ; they 

had Borela hid under the cushions of their chairs, and read them 

ia place of their lessons ; and when Trail tried to look serious and 

pfay the tutor, they threw off all obedience and laughed in his face. 

The Tery anxiety of poor Trail to acquaint himself, and his con- 

•squent eeriousness were against him ; for the Laird*s son said he 

was a doll booby ; the lady herself took a disgust at him, because 

hii ftther was a wearer, and constantly warned her children to 

tike eare of learning from him vulgarity ; and the young ladies at 

length treated him with such sauciness and scorn, that he almost 

ftared to open his mouth in the fomily. 

The mfortunate tutor soon perceived that he could not long hold 
out in the fooe of all this ; for although he was admitted to be 
hannleei and assiduous, he was perfectly despised by all but the 
Laird himself; and the very awe with which he looked upon his 
pH^is and their parents ; the conscious humility of his deportment, 
and the anxious dread which was constantly apparent, even in his 
of being dismissed and returned upon his parents, only in- 
and aggravated their ill-suppressed contempt At length, 
aa open conspiracy was formed against him by the ladies, because 
he had Tentiuned to exert some of what he calVod coi!UBd«ii>5LQ\)a 
mUierity', and to remongtnlbe against the idleness o£ Vhe ^u]i^Vfit%% 
md thiM eoDBpiracy was headed by mamma kersdt, ^\vo ta^^ 
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nerer be penuaded into a love for Greek and Latin, and had no 
favour whatever for « learned weavers:" so that, in short, the 
Laird was obliged to give poor Trail an unconditional dismissal, 
without promise or patronage, for fear of that domestic disturbuioe, 
which has ever been the terror of wilful husbands. 

Behold Tarn Trail again returned to the Crosslets of Paislejr, 
hopeless and helpless, stamped with the confirmed and valueless 
character of ** a sticked minister.'' Employment was again his 
aim, if it were only to obtain a scanty supply of pocket-money, now 
more than ever necessary, and to relieve the humbled anxiety of 
his mind. For two or three years he was diiven about from post 
to pillar, in all the misery of uncertainty, and incurring all the 
vexations of tantalizing hope and repeated disappointment. Some- 
times he taught a small school of his own ; sometimes was assis- 
tant in some other ; and he even had the honour of preaching three 
different times within the creditable kirks of Campsie, Camlachie^ 
and Cross-my-loof respectively; but all these honourable minis- 
trations led to no permanent results ; for the circumstances of the 
case, or some other competitor, who had more patronage or more 
knowledge of the world, continually upset his plans, or pushed him 
outi sending him back to spiritless idleness, and the poor' fireside 
of his reduced and disheartened parents. Sorrow now took fast 
hold upon him, as the hopes of youth gave place to serious gloom ; 
and even want began to come upon him, as the prophet expresses 
it, ** like an armed man." His features became changed by the 
progressive elevation of sorrow. No traces were left of the gaunt 
and gawky expression which his face bore while a growing youth ; 
for manhood had now filled up his whole person ; painful reflec- 
tion had given almost a dignity to his look ; and misfortune had 
paled his cheek, and softened the tones of his voice into a sad and 
manly humility. 

His usefulness was now reduced into becoming the occasional 
arbiter of the petty disputes of the neighbourhood, especially when 
they happened to be upon subjects that required learning; and 
though, by a few, he was still jeeringly called " Minister Tam,*' his 
tall figure and rusty black coat, together with his plaintive look and 
sad manner, with the m^ority commanded every where a com- 
passionate respect. But the little services he was able to render hb 
neighbours being, in general, rewarded only by a treat at the pub- 
lic house, to which his fits of despondency began now too frequently 
to lead him, he saw with terror the prospect of tippling excitement, 
perhaps, becoimng his wretched refuge, and the horrible appella- 
tion of Drunken Minister being attacked \o V!A% xy^nvck. N^Vkwo. ^ " 
view of his situation stnick him, \\e 'waiAe\*<A ^xq^\V«a%.% 
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Moking relief from his own thoughts, until his despair increased, 
and his despondency deep^aed ; and, wilh all these distresses on his 
mind, he fled at length to impart his sufferings to woman, the best 
consfder, and the bitterest aggravator, of the sorrows of life. 

*< What ails you the night, Mr Trail," said Jean Emerie, a 
serious black eyed maiden, the daughter of a small manufacturer, 
in whose house he often lingered out his evenings. ** What can 
ail you the night ? you seem so melancholy of late, Mr Trail, I'm 
amaist afraid to look at you." 

** Naething, Miss Jean, naething." 

** Naething, do you say — ^hech. Sirs ! that's a strange speech." 

** It's naething. Miss Jean, an' ye need na mind me. When do 
you expect your father home ?" 

" 1 canna really say. But, Mr Trail, ye need not tell me that 
it's naething that makes ye look sae wae ; for I've watched you 
Biany a time, when you did not observe. Na, Thomas, ye need 
na be ashamed to tell me what oppresses your heart. I'm not 
come to this time of life without my ain trials. Man, 1 could greet 
to look at you." 

M Could you, Jean?" said Trail, looking up at her, the big tears 
rolling down his wan cheeks. ** I did na think ony body could 
greet for me, I'm such a ." 

** Just let it out, Mr Trail. I ken it's a sair thing for a man to 
greet;" said Jean, hardly able herself to sob out so many words ; 
** but I ken there's something oppressing you at the heart Man, 
you're like to burst !" 

** 1 did not think to have done this before you, Jeanie," said 
Trail, giving way to a burst of tears. 

** There's muckle sorrow in this world when ane comes to know 
ity" said Jean, in the half whisper of weeping ; « but just tell me 
what distresses you, Mr Trail? indeed, I've often thought about 
you, and pitied you, when none was by; and I'll at least gie you a 
kind word." 

" God bless you, Jean Emerie ! for that kind word !" he said, 
wringing her hand : " and for thinking about the like of me ; for, 
truly, I'm a broken hearted man, any body may see that." 

« But ye'll get a kirk yet, Mr Trail ; and, at ony rate, dinna 
repine at Providence,— the Lord's all sufficient." 

It is not every day that a man in distress will meet with one of 
the species of God's comforters equal to Jean Emerie ; for she was 
a woman whose nature was such, that she had almost a veneration 
for affliction, when it seemed to her to come by the dls^nsatiQii of 
Piovideace. No wonder, then, that she 8ho\iVd\\8\ftTv\» VJCAXa^a^l 
TJtomag Trail, or that he should feel a gratoCul tegatdL lot V«t Ni\i» 
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loved him, almost fbr hii very misforCunee. If by liie fceqatnt 
visit! to Jean Emerie, Thomas was saved from the degmding n* 
source of the bottle in his troubles, he fell into an intozicatioii 
seldom less dangerous to a poor man. And yet It ie strangle fh4tf 
none are so ready to fall in love as the poor, or those whose fe^ngs 
have been sharpened by misfortune, and who are least able to tiMord 
such a luxury, as the song has it, 

" O love will ventorv in 
Where it dare na well be seen." 

And thus it was with Thomas Trail, who had the presumption to 
fall in love in the height of his distress. Like many men similarly 
circumstanced, he, foolishly, imagined that a man could never so 
well bear his afflictions as when he had a woman to share them 
with him, instead of concluding, with Lord Bacon, that ** a ¥rife 
and children make misfortunes more bitter:*' besides that, there 
was at least two made miserable in place of one. But Thomas 
only dared to love, and to wish for happiness, and determined to 
make one effort more, with the further hope and inducement of 
making Jean Emerie his wife. ** This is the last trial," he said to 
himself as he finished an arrangement of business ; " if it is suc- 
cessful, I shall be made happy ; if it fails, again I shall do some- 
thing that I dare not now think of." 

For a time every thing promised fair, and many, many a happy 
night he spent with Jean in talking of days to come ; but, ulti- 
mately, whether from his want of training, and business Imowledge, 
or from over anxiety, or from mere misfortune, within a twdve- 
month the hopes that Trail had dung to with desperate eagerness 
entiraly gave way, and he lost everything except his honesty, which 
was doggedly upright to the last The sternness of despair now sat 
upon his brow, for the short time after in which he was visible to 
his friends ; for, without saying a word, or taking leave of father 
or mother, or Jean, or any one, he took to the last resource of dis- 
appointed youth, and enlisted for a soldier. 

It was in vain after Thomas Trail took the king's bounty, which 
he sent home to his mother, that he tried to be jolly, and dissipated, 
and noisy, and not to think like his thoughtless companions. It 
was no easy matter for him who had preached in a pulpit, to go 
about the country recruiting with the scum of the earUi, and a 
cockade in his hat, the companion of low Irishmen and young 
blackguards, and to submit to be drilled for a soldier, « in the ' 
bonnie green of Glasgow," in sight of that venerable college in 
whose silent cloisters he had studied to be a minister of the church 
and preacher of God's gospeil, and w1[d\e V]^« ^t\>\ ««T%«nxi\. t^^M^ 
Jiia caae over him as he absently Uiouglbi oi tomi«c dA.^^^^-**^ 
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known knell of the college bell struck to his heart a sound of deeper 
ladnoao and sorrow. 

*' Minister Tain is gone to be a sodger after a\*' was the cry for 
a tame throughout the Crosslets of Paisley ; and that was the break- 
ing of his parents' hearts, and the crowning of all they had suffered. 
He had been, as expressed in the fine ballad of the poet of Paisley, 
•* listed, tested, sworn, and a*," before ever any thing of his reso- 
lution was known at home ; and the next thing heard of him was, 
** that he was gone far beyond the sea," having embarked with his 
regiment to join Lord Wellington in Spain ; and now all went 
wrong at home, and old Thomas Trairs house became desolate, 
and the poor man went about stupid, and began to take a drop of 
drink; and his wife would lie in bed for days together, though in 
perfect health, while every thing out and in went to wreck. 

Some said that Trail made a good soldier, and was made a cor- 
poral in Spain ; but of this no authentic accounts ever arrived. 
What his thoughts were, while on the march, '< in a foreign land," 
or as he stood his watch as sentinel in the long cold nights, and 
pondered of Scotland and the Paisley Braes, and of his old mother 
and father at home, and of former happy sabbath nights, and of 
Jean Emerie who was never to see or weep with him again, we can 
only guess ; for the last that was heard of Minister Tarn in the 
Crosslets of Paisley, was, that he had fallen gloriously at the battle 
of Salamanca ! 

But there was little glorying in the news with some who heard 
it I speak not of the grief of Jean Emerie, who might be seen in 
widow's weeds some time after, sitting lonely on a Sunday morn- 
ing, in the cold Abbey Church of Paisley ; for there is enough of 
that sort of grief in the world, and of women who weep in secret 
disappointment, after blasted hopes witli the only man who was 
ever the choice of their hearts for a companion for life. It was old 
Thomas Trail and his wife, at least, who were truly to be pitied ; 
and they used to sit together by the fire at night for hours without 
being able to speak. 

But sabbath night was the hardest to get over in the house of 
the old people, with all its recollections and all its sanctity. You 
might see Mrs Trail sitting opposite her husband by the fire and 
without candle, looking into the embers with her hands wrung into 
each other, and weeping for hours over a mother's thoughts, for 
" she should never see her son more ! who after all her hopes had 
been killed in a foreign land, and because that his very bones were 
huddled into clay without coffin, or a mother's tears, in some fat 
nw»jr p]aee— -which they call Salamanca." "Piciti^^ 

g3 
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THE PARTITION OF THE EARTH. 



IMITATED PROM SCHILLER. 



* Take ye the world I I give it ye for ever,' 
Said JapHer to men ; * for now I mean ye 

To hold it as yoor heritage : so sever 
The earth like brothers, as ye please, between ye.* 

All who had hands, took what they could : tha needy. 
Both old and young, most busily employ'd 'em ; 

The farmer had the fields ; the lord, more greedy. 
Seized on the woods for chase, and he enjoyed 'em. 

To get his share, the merchant took all sly ways • 
The abbot had the vineyards in partition ; 

The king kept all Che bridges, and the high ways ; 
And elaim'd a tenth of all things in addition. 

Long alter the division was completed 
Came in the poet— absent, not at distance : 

Alas, 'twas over— not to be repeated- 
All given away, as if he'd no existence. 

' Ah, woe is me ! *mid bounty su unbounded, 
Shall I, thy truest son, be thus neglected ?* 

Re cried idoud, and his complaint resounded. 
As he drew near Jove's throne quite unexpected. 

* If in the Land of Visions yon resided,' 

Said' Jove, ' and anger feel, to me don't show it. 
Where were you when the world was first divided ?* — 
* I was close by thee,' answer'd the poor poet. 

« ^Vitll glory of thy face mine eyes were aching, 
And music fillM mine ears while gifts you squander'd : 

Tlie earthly for the heavenly thus forsaking. 
Forgive my spirit that a while it wandered.* 

* What's to be done V said Jove—* The world is given ; 
FieldH, diases, towns, circumference and centre. 

Ifyou^re content to dwell with me Va^vewjca, 
Tis open to you when you p\eaae to ca\A.T.* 



NED M'REOWN.* 

Who inthin the parish, whether gentle or simple, man or woman, 
boy or girl, did not know Ned M'Keown and his wife Nancy, 
)oint proprietors of the tobacco-shop and public-house at the cross- 
roads of Kilrudden ? Honest, blustering, good-humoured Ned was 
the indefatigable merchant of the Tillage ; ever engaged in some 
ten or twenty-pound speculation, the capital of Hrhich he^was sure 
to extort, perhaps for the twelfth time, from the sayings of Nancy's 
frugality, by the equivocal test of a month or six weeks' consecutiye 
sobriety ; and which said speculation he never failed to wind up 
by the total loss of the capital for Nancy, and the capital loss of a 
broken head for himself. Ned had eternally some bargain on his 
hands : at one time you might find him a yam merchant, planted 
upon the upper step of Mr Bimie's hall-door, where the yam- 
market was held, surrounded by a crowd of eager country-women, 
anxious to give Ned the preference— first, because he was a well- 
wisher ; secondly, because he hadn't his heart in the penny ; and 
thirdly, because he gave sixpence a spangle more than any other 
man in the market. There might Ned be found, with his twenty 
pounds of hard silver jingling in the bottom of a green bag, as a 
decoy to the customers, laughing loud as he piled the yam in an 
ostentatious heap, which, in the pride of his commercial sagacity, 
he had purchased at a dead loss. Again you might see him at a 
horse-fair, cantering about on the back of some deek, but broken- 
winded jade, with spavined legs, Imposed on him as *' a great bar- 
gain entirely," by the superior cunning of some rustic sharper ; — 
or standing over a hogshead of damaged flaxseed, in the purchase 
of which he shrewdly suspected himself of having overreached the 
seller, by allowing him for it a greater price than the prime seed 
of the market would have cost him. In short, Ned was never out 
of a speculation, and whatever he undertook was sure to prove a 
complete failure. But he had one mode of consolation, which con- 
sisted in sitting down with the fag-end of Nancy's capital in his 
pocket, and drinking night and day with this neighbour and that, 
whilst a shilling remained ; and when he found himself at the end 
of his tether, he was sure fo fasten a quarrel on some friend or ac- 
quaintance, and to get his head broken for his pains. None of all 
this blustering, however, happened within the range of Nancy's 
jurisdiction. Ned, indeed, might drink and sing, and swagger and 

* From "JYaits and Stories of the lrU\kVQ2&?xXT^. UvkfeWti. \?^;^ ^1 
Tola. l2mo. 
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fight — and he contrived to do so ; but notwithstanding all his ap- 
parent courage, there ytsls oiie eye which made him quail, and before 
which he never put on the Hector; — there was one, in whose pre- 
sence the loudness of his song would fall away into a very awkward 
and unmusical quaver, and his laughing face assume the visage of 
a man who is disposed to any thing but mirth. The fact was this : 
Whenever Ned found that his speculation was gone a shaugkran, 
as he termed it, he fixed himself in some favourite public-house, 
from whence he seldom stirred while his money lasted, exce{A 
when dislodged by Nancy, who usually, upon learning where he 
had taken cover, paid him an unceremonious visit, to which Ned's 
indefensible delinquency gave the colour of legitimate authority. 
Upon these occasions, Nancy, accompanied hy two sturdy servant- 
men, would sally forth to the next market-town, for the purpose of 
bringing home ** graceless Ned," as she called him. And then you 
might see Ned between the two servants, a few paces in advance of 
Nancy, having very much the appearance of a man performing a 
pilgrimage to the gallows, or of a deserter guarded back to his bar- 
rack, in order to become a target for the musquets of his comrades. 
Ned*s compulsory return always became a matter of some no-.. 
toriety ; for Nancy*s excursion in quest of the "graceless** was not. 
made without frequent denunciations of wrath against him, and 
many melancholy apologies to the neighbours for entering uponj 
the task of personally securing him. By this means her enterprise, 
was sure to get wind, and a mob of all the idle young men and 
barefooted urchins of the village, with Bob M'Cann, **a three- 
quarther clift^^ or mischievous fellow, half knave, half fool, viras to. 
be found a little below the village, upon an elevation of the road, 
that commanded a level stretch of half a mile or so, in anxious ex- 
pectation of the procession. No sooner had this arrived at the point 
of observation, than the little squadron would fall rearward of the 
principal group, for the purpose of extracting from Nancy a full 
and particular account of the capture. 

** Indeed, childher, id's no wondher for yc to enquire ! Where 
did I get 'im, Dick?— musha, an' where wud I get 'im but in the 
ould place, a-hagur; vrid the ould set: don't yees know that a 
dacent place or dacent company wudn't sarve Ned ? — nobody bud 
Shane Martin, an' Jimmy Tague, an' the other blackguards." 

** An' what will ye do wid 'm, Nancy ?" 

« Och ! thin, Dick, avoumeen, id's myself that's jist tired thinkin' 
iv that ; at any rate, consumin' to the loose foot he'll get this blessed 
month to come, Dick, agraV 
'' Troth, Nancy," another miacYAwoMS motO&s^ ^w^^ «i&sSasc(sv^ 
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*'if ya hadxk% grant patience entirely, ye cudnt put up wid such 
thratement, at all at alL" 

** Why thin, God knowi, id's thrue for ye, Barney. D'ye hear 
that, 'gracelese' — the rery childher makin' a laughin'-stock an* 
a may-game iy ye? — bud wait till we get undher the roof, any 
how,»» 

** Ned," a third would say, ** isn't id a bumin' shame for ye to 
brake the poor crathur's heart, this a-way ? Throth, but ye ought 
to hoold down yer head, sure enough — a dacent woman ! that only 
for her wudnU haye a hmise orer ye, so ye wudn't." 

« Asf throth an' id's goin', Tim," Nancy would exdaim, " an' 
whin id goes, let 'im see thin who'll do for 'm : let 'im thry if his 
blarkgnaards 111 stan' to 'im, whin he won't have poor foolish Nancy 
at his back." 

During these conyersations, Ned would walk on between his two 
gnaids, with a dogged-looking and condemned face, Nancy behind 
him, with his own cudgd, ready to administer the restorative of an 
oocasional bang, whenever he attempted to slacken his pace, or 
iiiow oyer his shoulder a growl of dissent or justification. 

On gsttLag near home, the neighbours would occasionally pop 
^ their heads^ with a smile of good-humoured satire on their 
aoea, which Nancy was very capable of translating : 

** Ay,** she would say, ** I've caught 'im— here he is to the fore. 
Indeed ye may well laugh, Katty Rafferty ; not a wan iv myself 
blames ye for id.— Ah, ye mane crathur," turning to Ned, ** iv ye 
had the blood iv a hen in ye, ye wudn't have the neighbours brakin' 
their hearts lauf^dn* at ye in sich a way ;— an' above all the people 
in tha woild, them Raffertys, that got the decree agin iz at the last 
Mssi<Hi8, altliough I offisred to pay witliin fifteen shillins of the 
dUfer— the grubs!'* 

Haying seen her hopeful charge safely deposited on the hob^ 
Nancy would throw her doak into this comer, and her boimet into 
that, with the air of a woman absorbed by the consideration of some 
vexatious trial ; she would then sit down, and, lighting herdoodaetif 
exdaim, 

" Wnrrab, wurrah ! id's me that's the heart-scalded crathur wid 
that man's four quarthers ! The Lord may help me, an' grant me 
patience vdd him, any way ! — to have my little, honest, hard-amed 
pemiy q>int among a pack o' vagabonds, that dizn't care him an' 
me war both down the river, so they cud get their bellyful iv dhrink 
tmt iy Im* Ko matther, agra ! things can't long be this a-way ; — 
but what diz Ned can? — give him dhrink an? &g\i\iiv\ «xC \!>\% 
hkekguanb abotU 'im, an' that's his glory. TViere noVa V)[l'b^afD?- 
lord eomin* down upon us for the rint, an' »cept\ve taVea XJaa cww% 
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out iv the byre, or the bed from anundher iz, what in the vride arth 
is there for 'im ?" 

The current of this lecture was never interrupted by a single 
obsenration from Ned, who usually employed himself in silently 
playing with *< Bunty,*' a little black cur, without a tail, and a great 
favourite with Nancy ; or, if he noticed any thing out of its place 
in the house, he would arrange it with great apparent care. In the 
mean time Nancy's wrath generally evaporated with the smoke of 
the pipe— -a circumstance which Ned well knew ; — for, after she had 
sudfted it until it emitted a shrill-bubbling sound, like that from a 
reed, her brows, which wore at other times a habitual frown, would 
gradually relax into a more benevolent expression — the parentheti- 
cal curves on each side of her mouth, formed by the irascible punt- 
ing of her lips, would become less marked — the dog or cat, or 
whatever else came in her way, instead of being kicked aside, or 
pursued in an underfit of digressional peevishness, would be put 
out of her path with a gentler force — so that it was, in such circum- 
stances, a matter of little difficulty to perceive that conciliation would 
soon be the order of the day. Ned's conduct on these critical oc- 
casions was very prudent and commendable ; he still gave Nanc 
her own way, never ** jawed back to her,'* but took shelter, as 
were, under his own patience, until the storm had passed, and th 
sun of her good-humour began to. shine again. Nancy herself, 
now softened by the fumes of her own pigtail, usually made the 
first overtures to a compromise, but without departing from the 
practice and principles of higher negodators — always in ali indirect 
manner ; as, " Judy, avoumeen, may be that crathur ate nothing 
to-day ; ye had betther, agra, get 'm the could bacon that's in the 
cubboard, and warm for Mm, upon the greeshaugh, them yaUow- 
legs* that's in the colindher, though God he knows it's ill my 
common — ^bud no matther, a hagur, there's enough sed, I'm 
thinkin' — give 'em to 'im." 

On Ned seating himself to his bacon and potatoes, Nancy would 
light another pipe, and plant herself on the opposite hob, putting 
some interrogatory to him, in the way of business — always concern- 
ing a third person, and still in atone of dry ironical indi£ference ; as, 

" Did ye see Jimmy Connolly on yer thravels?" 

"No." 

** Humph ! Can ye tell iz if Andy Morrow sowld his cowlt?" 

"He did.'* 

" Maybe, ye have gumption enough to know what he got for 'im?'* 

'*>'ifiteen ginneys." 

♦ A. kVxvd of v^XaVo. 
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« In troth, an' id'i more nor a poor body would get ; bud, any 
.y, Andy Morrow desarves to get a good price : he's a man that 
Lea care of his own bixness, an' minds notiiin' else. I wish that 
ey of ours was dockt ; ye ought to spake to Jim M'Quade about 
: id's time to make her up— ye know we'll want to sell her for 
^rint." 

This was an assertion by the way, which Ned knew to have every 
ng but truth in it 

* Nerer heed the fiUey," Ned would reply, " I'll get Charley 
iwdher to dock her — ^bud id's not her I'm thinkin' It : did ye 
ar the news about the tobacky?" 

•* No, but I hope we won't be long so." 

" Well, any how, we war in look to buy in them three last rowls." 

>< £h? in look ! death-alive, how, Ned ?" 

^ Sure there was three ships iv id lost last week, on their way 

•m the kingdom of Swuzzerland, in the Aste Indians, where id 

VWB : we can rise id thruppence a-pound now." 

* No, Ned ! you're not in amest?'' 

* Faith, bud ye may say I am ; an' as soon as Tom Loan comes 
me fjTom Dublin, he'll tell iz all about id ; an' for that matther, 
lybe, id may rise sixpence a-pound : faith, we'll gain a lob by id, 
A thinkin'." 

''May I never stir! bud that's look : well, Ned, ye may thank 
i tor that, any way, or not a rowl we'd have in the four comers 
the house— an' ye wanted to persuade me agin buyin' thim ; bud 
3iew betther — for the tobacky's always sure to get a bit iva hitch 
ids time a year." 

* Bedad, you can do id, Nancy; I'll say that for ye— that's an' 
e je yer own way." 

* Eh ! can't I, Ned? — an' what was betther, I bate down Pether 
Entee three-ha'pence a-pound afther I bought them." 

' Ua ! ha ! ha ! by my sannies, Nancy, as to market-makin', 

y may all throw their caps at ye ; ye thief o' the world, ye can 

diem nately." 

< Ha ! ha ! ha ! Stop, Ned, don't dhrink that wather — ^id's not 

m the rock well ; but I'll jist mix a sup iv this last stuff we got 

m the mountain s, till ye taste id : I think id's not worse nor the 

f-T^lbr Hugj^'*'" ® *^ \nuld.hand at makin' id.'* 

rhib ynar '^ was now carried : but with 

pect to 11. . iio less that is said about that 

better for his veracity : 
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ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY MEN AT SHERWOO 

FOREST. 

Thb merry pranks he pUy'd would ask an age to tell, 

And the adTentnres strange that Robin Hood befell. 

When Mansfield many a time for Robin hath been laid. 

How he hath coEMi'd them, that him would have betrayed ; 

How often he hath come to Nottingham disguised. 

And cunningly esci^d, being set to be surprised. 

In this our spadous Uie 1 think there is not one 

But he hath heard some talk of him and Little John ; 

And to the end of time the tales shall ne'er be done. 

Of Scarlock, George-a-green, and Much the miller's son. 

Of Tuck the merry friar, which many a sermon made 

In praise of Robin Hood, his outlaws, and their trade. 

An hundred valiant men had this brave Robin Hood 

Still ready at his call, that bowmen were right good. 

All clad in Uncoln green, with caps of red and blue. 

His fellow% winded horn, not one of them but knew. 

When setting to their lips their little bugles shrill. 

The warbling echoes waked from every dale and hill : 

The banldricks set witii studs athwart their shoulders east. 

To which, under their arras, their sheafs were buckled faet ; 

A short sword at their belt, a buckler scarce a span ; 

Who struck below the knee not counted then a man ; 

All made of Spanish yew, the bows were wondrous strong ; 

They not an arrow drew but was a doth-yard loi^. 

Of ardiery they had the very perfect craft. 

With broad arrow or but, or prick or roving shaft. 

At marks full forty score they used to prick and rove. 

Yet higher than the breast for comfort never strove ; 

Yet at the farthest mark a foot could hardly win : 

At long.buts, short, and hoyles, vaA one oould cleave the pin ' 

Their arrows finely paired, for timber and for feather, 

Vnth birch and braail pieced, ta fly in any weather ; 

And shot they with the round, ijtte square, or forked pile. 

The loose gave sucb a twang as inight be heard a mile. 

And of these archers brave thepre was not any one 

But he oould kill a deer his swifkest speed upon. 

Which they did boil and roast» in many a mighty wood. 

Sharp hunger the fine sauce to their more kin^^y food. 

Then taking them to rest^liis merry men and he 

Slept many a siuuner's night under the greenwood tree. 

From wealthy Abbots* ehests, and churls* abundant store 

What oftentbnes he took he shared among the poor : j 

No lordly Bishey caine in lusty Robin's way, i 

To him before heiwen^ but for his pass must pay. 

The widow in distress he generously relieved. 

And remedied the WTongs of masrs a. y\T^ grieved *. 

He from the husband's bed uo Tnut^eQk.'<Roi&3HiNraDL« 

Baft to tbe mistreM dear. Yds Vk^ed Vaxvib) 
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Wm eta oooftenl knowD, whieh, wiierenoe'er the euste, 
WaBaowreign of the woods, oUef lady of the gane j 
Her dotlMBtiidc'd to the knee, and dainty braided hair. 
With bow and qoiyer arm'd, she wandered here and there 
Amongst the forest wild ; Diana never knew 
Sudi pleamres, nor audi harts as Mariana slew. 

Deavton. 



SKETCH OF A mOHT AND DAT ON THE HOLY ISLANa 

It was lata on an evening in Augutt, when we left the island of 
I'Uing, on a fishing expedition to the Holy Island, one of the 
Hebrides, intending to wait there till day-break would enable us to 
nunmence operations. After some hours of hard rowing we came 
in sight of the island, which was already occupied by several parties, 
tt we saw by the fires kindled along the shore. The alternate dis- 
doBure and concealment of the rooks and breakers, in the different 
itates of light, gave a romantic dreariness to the scene, which was 
increased by the, to me^ unintelligiUe voices which sounded through 
the whole. At length we landed, and made common cause with 
tke first groupe we reached ; some of those who composed it being 
luckily known to our boatmen. Here we met with some very 
stnmge characters, such as one does not expect to encounter beyond 
the prednets of a novel. There was " The Black King of the 
lilands." « The Pirate Surgeon.'* *< The Stag-Hound," &c. &c 
Unfortunately, the singularity of most of them ended, as far as I 
was concerned, where it had begun, in the name. There was vox 
etprteierea nibiL They either could not or would not speak English. 
From this ol^jection, however, the surgeon was completely free, and 
his words, both in number and interest, were quite sufficient to 
atone for the ^ence of every one else. He seemed, from the at- 
tention which his sayings excited, to be a person of no small con- 
lideration in his line, and like one expected to tallc, he seldom held 
his tongue. Before presenting the reader with one of the stories 
wherewith the doctor sought to beguile our night-watch, it may 
be proper to bring him, in some degree, acquainted with the cor- 
poreal appearance of that excellent person. When recording the 
proqder passages of his life, he had a frequent habit of springing 
fnm his too humble posture of recumbency at the fire-side, up to 
his fiill staturoi which I had thus an opportunity of observing to be 
about five feet or thereby : his hair was black, and hung about his 
9je8, wbicb seemed to reSect it, by the Bimilarity ol t!h.e\t Ymft \ \i\% 
oaee lesembled a small pyramid attached to the iace» camfe l«».x 
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down, and made the upper lip jut out, as we see it do in chil- 
dren, by pressure against a window-pane: the chin was all but 
omitted, being scarcely visible ; this arose from the shortness of tlie 
under-jaw, a defect, according to a learned friend of ours, decisive 
of intellectual deficiency ; and truly he is right in saying, that very 
many of our great men have the under-Jaw long : his brow was 
small and knotty ; and these details combined to produce an ex- 
pression of callous assurance ; his shoulders were broad and robust, 
being ** built," as he said, " for a long voyage :" his body slender in 
proportion, and weather-dried: his legs inexpressively formed, 
neither decidedly good, nor very bad : his feet large and savage- 
looking: he wore a shallow broad-brimmed hat, and sea^blue 
clothes, whose appearance denoted exemption from menial labour ; 
but to those who did not know the doctor*s real profession, would, 
by their very cleanness, viewed in connection with his peculiar 
look, make him appear only the more a ruffian : he was between 
forty and fifty years old, by his own calculation. Now for his 
story ; only I must premise, that being a landsman, I cannot pre- 
tend to employ sea -terms. Indeed the narrator affected to be too 
genteel to use many of them himself; I know not what may be 
thought of his substitutions. 

" During the time," said the pirate doctor, ** I was with old Zeb 
Brainer, there came a better thing than that We was in the open 
Ocean off Madeira, to the south west, running before a neat breeze, 
when a sail was exclaimed from the mast-head ; directly I heai-d 
the c^, I runs for the bo^vs, and squaring my arms over a barrel- 
head, I leans on the look-out, and smokes — so."— (The doctor leant 
over the fire and smoked. ) " Well, she did show at last, and a short 
run and small trouble and she was our own ; goods aboard — ship 
scuttled-— crew sent a-drift with Teneriffe or the bottom before 
them. We kept the only two passengers, a young Spanish Don 
and his sweetheart, and Zeb did lead them a dog's life — ^that he did 
—but as it didnH shorten my purse, my duty kept me clear. One 
good joke I recollect :— The young lady was at her walks as usual 
on deck one evening ; so she comes up to Zeb, and says In a sweet 
way, " How delightful the soft cool wind was." Now Zeb had a pipe 
in his cheek, and he draws a mouthful of smoke, and puffs it right 
into her eye, with a " Yes, Miss," at the same time, and a bow for 
answer. Then she screamed, and ran off a bit, and looked up to 
the skies, while the tears came down her cheeks ; and wasn't that a 
good'n? my word! wasn't it? ha! ha! ha!"— (Here the doctor 
appealed to all around— only one man laughed— 1 hope he had no 
JEnglisb. ) " The like of that at last toudae^ Yvet ^lXAV, VJwiw^v, ^w 
s/ie got bad in her health and sickened awav, ttcv^ ^\^ ^>aL\. vsS. Ni>M 
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luuidfl ; 80 the captain, to make some amends, and alto, for he was 
not quite right, made us nm for a small island, much as tliis where 
we aro— and we erected a tent^^and Ben Dollar, the carpenter, set 
to and made a coffin for the young Spaniard. When the coffining 
came about, the captain he was grogged — and stands swinging upon 
his legs not well knowing what we were after ;— >so the body was 
raised to be put in — and the coffin was too short ; — there was a 
puzzler ! And how d'ye think we managed then? Why, I seized 
hold of an axe that was on the ground, and giving a wide swing to 
make way, I chipped the head clean off, like an onion, and told the 
lubbers to chuck it under her shoulder. The young Don grew 
tork by this, and was running at me, when Zeb, not knowing right 
what the matter was, because he had a glass in, seizes the axe from 
me, and smashes the young fellow's brains out— That was an ugly 
job — and it was paid for ; as we all saw when the shark took Zeb 
down, as he was a-bathing.*' 

By the time the doctor had finished this last of many horrible 
stories, we saw some of the boats beginning to move out in the 
grey dawn ; and we immediately got on board, having the advan- 
tage of being at the nearest point to the fishing station as it hap- 
pened. One boat was a little in advance of us, making for a place 
where the sea- fowl were congregated — a sure sign of fish— and we 
followed it '( Superstition has connected the greatest ultimate suc- 
cess with the person or party catching the first fish ; this fell to our 
lot, and we had excdlent sport for many hours. It blew very 
hard at last, and we observed some of the boats putting about — 
oue of these we followed, and as we were now far from land we had 
a difficult pull through the swell. On nearing the Holy Island I 
was surprised to see our guide-boat rowing directly, as it seemed, 
against the precipitous rocks of the shore. At length she vanished 
through an almost imperceptible opening ; we followed, and found 
ourselves in a snug little harbour, where we were gradually joined 
by the rest of the petty fleet It now rained heavily, and we were 
driven for shelter to the roofless ruins of the Holy Island, which, ^ 
1 might have before stated, has no inhabitants upon it As night 
drew on, by means of juniper branches, pulled in our necessity 
from trees that appeared centuries old, we illuminated the grey 
walls and monuments of the Culdee Chapel, where we sat eating 
sattiess fish till the proper state of the tide would enable us to pass 
the smaller Corryvrechan. Nothing remarkable occurred on the 
voyage home ; and a confused multitude of dreams, in which 
figured monks, flambeaux, whirlpools, and the «b.Qck\iv% "^Vt^bd 
doctor, followed a night and a day on the HoVy \s\«!\^» 

H 2 
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THB DELUGE. 

MoENeomet bat that bruad light wbioh hanf so loon 
In heaven forsook the showering- firmameDt. 
The doods went floating on their fatal way. 
Rivers had grown to seas : the great sea, swollea 
Too mighty for his boond. broke on the land. 
Roaring and rushing, and eadi flat and plain 
Devonred.— Upon the mountains now were seen 
Gaunt men and women hungering with their babes* 
Eyeing each other, or with marble looks. 
Measuring the space beneath swift lessening. 
At times a swimmer, from some distant rock. 
Less high, came struggling with the waves, but sank 
Back from the slippery soil. Pale mothers then 
Wept without hope, and aged heads struck cold 
By agues, trembled like autumnal leaves ; 
And infants moaned, and young boys shrieked with feaCi 
Stout men grew white with famine. Beautiful girls. 
Whom once the day languished to look <yn, lay 
On the wet earth, and wrung their drenched hair } 
Aad ftthen taw them there, dying, and stole 
Their scanty fare, and while they perished, thrived. 
Then Terror died, and Grief, and proud Despair, 
Rage, and Remorse, infinite Agony, 
Love in its thousand shapes, weak and sublime, 
Birtii.«trangled ; and strong Passion perished. 
The young, the old, weak, wise, the bad, the good . 
FeU on their faces, strudc^— whilst over them 
Washed the wild waters in their clamorous mardi— 
Still fell the flooding rains. Great Ossa stood 
Lone, like a peering Alp, when vapours shroud 
Its sides, unshaken in the restless waves : 
But from the weltering deeps Pelion arose 
And diook hia piny forehead at the douds. 
Moaning ; aad <vowned Olympus all his snows 
Lost from his hundred heads, and shrank aghast 
Day, Eve, Night, Morning came and passed away. 
No sun was known to rise and none to set : 
*6tead of its glorious beams a sickly light 
Paled the broad East what time the day is bom : 
At others a thick mass, vaporous and black. 
And form like solid marble, roofed the sky, 
Yet gave no shelter. — Still the ravenous wolf 
Howled, and wild foxes, and the household dog. 
Grown wild, upon the mountains fought and fed 
Each on the other. The great eagle still 
In his home brooded, inaccessible j 
Or, when the §^oomy monung Beamed to Yiit«Q^» 
Floated in silence o*eT the ahoieXeaa «eaa. 
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Situ the quick snake unclasped its guttering eyes. 

Or shivering hong about the roots of pines ; 

And stili all round the vultures flew, and watched 

Tile tumbling waters thick with bird and beast } 

Or dashing in the midst their rarenons beaks, 

Plnndered the screaming billows of their dead. 

Beneath the headlong torrents, towns and towers 

Fell down, temples all stone, and brazen shrines : 

And piles of marble, palace, and pyramid 

.(Kings' homes or towering graves) in a breath were swept 

Cmmbling away. Masses of ground and trees 

Uptom and floating, hollow rocks brute-crammed. 

Vast herds uid bleating flocks, reptiles, and beasts 

Bellowing,' and rainly with the choking waves 

Struggling, were hurried out,— but none returned : 

All on the altar of the giant Sea 

Offered, like twice ten tiioosand hecatombs.— 

StiU fell the flooding rains. Still the Earth shrank ; 

And Ruin held his strait terrific way. 

Fierce lightnings burnt the sky, and the loud thunder 

(Beast of the fiery air) howled from hia doud. 

Exulting towards the storm-eclipsed moon. 

Below, the Ocean rose boiling and black. 

And flung its monstrous billows far and wide. 

Crumbling the mountidn-joints and summit hills : 

Then its dark throat it bared, and rocky tusks. 

Where with enormous waves on their broad backs. 

The demons of the deep were raging loud : 

And the sea-lion and the whale were swung 

Like atoms round and round.— Mankind was dead : 

And birds whose active wings once cut the air. 

And beasts tiiat spumed the waters, all wa*e dead ; 

And every reptile of the woods had died, 

Which crawled or stung, and every curling worm 

The untamed tiger in his den, the mole 

In his dark home — were choked : the darting ounce. 

And the blind adder, and the stork fell down 

Dead, and the stifled mammoth, a rast bulk. 

Was washed far out amongst the populous foam : 

And there the serpent, which few hours ago. 

Could crack the panther in his scaly arms. 

Lay lifeless, like a weed, beside his prey. 

And now, all o*er the deeps corses were strewn. 

Wide floating millions, like the rubbish flung 

Forth when a plague prevails ; the rest down.8ucke^ 

Sank buried in the world-destroying seas. 

Barry Corhwalu 
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THE HAUNTED HEAD. 



It was yet early in May morning, in the year 1540, -when two 
IraYellers alighted at the little oaberet, known by the sign of ** Les 
quatre fils d' Aymon,'> at the entrance of the forest of FontainUeau. 
They rode two very sorry horses, and each of them carried a pack- 
age behind his saddle. These were the famous Benrenuto Cellini, 
as mod a man of genius as the sun of Italy, which has long been 
used to mad geniuses, ever looked on, aud his handsome pupil 
Ascanio, who were carrying some worka of art to the King of 
France at Fontainbleau. For particular reasMis, Cellini set out by 
himself, leaving Ascanio ; and he, getting tired towards evening, 
proposed to walk in the forest; but, before setting out, was spe- 
cially warned to take care, in the first place, that the Gardes de 
Chasse did not shoot him instead of a buck ; and, in the next, that 
he did not stray too near a large house, which he would see at about 
a quarter of an hour's walk distant to the right of the path. This 
house, the host told him, belonged to the Chancellor Poyet, who 
said he did not choose to be disturbed in the meditations to which 
he devoted himself for the good of the states by idle stragglers. To 
enforce his orders, too, he had an ugly raw-boned Swiss for a porter, 
who threatened to cudgel every one who walked too near his gaiden 
walL There was also a hint of a poor young lady being shut up in 
this guarded mansion. A long garden, inclosed by a high wall, 
and thickly planted on both sides with trees, which entirely con- 
cealed its interior from view, was at the back; and it vraa this 
which Ascanio first approached. 

He heard a low voice, which he thought was that of a woman in 
distress, and, listening more intently, and approaching nearer, he 
was satisfied that his first impression was correct He distinctly 
heard sobs, and such expressions of sorrow, as convinced him that 
the person from whom they proceeded was indulging her grief 
alone. A large birch tree grew against the garden wall near the 
place where he stood; he paused for a moment to deliberate 
whether he could justify the curiosity he felt, when the hint of 
the hostess that a lady waa imprisoned there, came across his 
mind, and, without farther hesitation, he ascended the tree. 
Ascanio looked from the height he had gained, and saw a young 
female sitting on a low garden seat immediately below the bough 
on which he stood. She was weeping. At length, raising her 
head, she dried her eyes, and taking ui^ a ^viaVsLt Y(\!tk&v IsLy beside 
her, she struck some of the chords, and ^\aYeA.\Xvft s>im^\«swj \ft ^ 
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l^ntive air whidn was then well known. Ascanio gazed in breath* 
Iflfls anxiety, and wondered that one bo £ur should have cause for 
80 deep a sorrow as she was evidently suffering under. In a oollo- 
q«y whi(^ ensued, she exhorted him to fly ; told him she was an 
oiphan whom Poyet wanted to force into marriage ; and finally, 
agreed to elope with her young lover. 

Aieanio clasped the maiden in his arms, and once kissed her fair 
forehead, by way of binding the compact. He looked up to the 
vali to consider the best means of enabling the lady to scale it^ 
wkea he saw above it a man's head looking at them. Ascanio at 
fint thought they vrere betrayed, but the expression of the face^ 
which he continued to look at, removed his alarm on this head. It 
was a very fine countenance, highly intelligent, and uncommonly 
good-humoured. It seemed, as well as Ascanio could guess, by 
the thick beard and mustachios, to belong to a man of middle age, 
He had a long, pointed nose, bright eyes, and very white teeth ; a 
sioall cap just stuck on the left side of his head, gave a knowing 
' soit of hudk to his appearance, and added to the arch expression of 
his visage, as he put his finger on his lip to ei^oin silence, whrai 
Ascanio looked up at him. ** Hush," he said, ** it is a very reason- 
able bargain on both sides, very disinterested, and strongly sworn 
to. And now, my diildren, as I have been a witness to it, although 
unintoitionally, I feel bound to help your escape." Ascanio hard- 
ly knew what answer to make ; but, as he saw it was perfectly in^ 
different to the stranger, who knew the whole of his secret, whether 
he should trust him or not, he resolved to accept his offer, and they 
immediately set about getting the lady over the wall. 

While employed on this, three fellows were seen stealing round 
the walls with their swords drawn. ** By St Denis, we have been 
reckoning vrithout our host," cried the stranger ; '* they don't mean 
to let us part thus. Come, my spark," he said to Ascanio, ** you 
will have some service for that sword you wear, and which, pray 
Heaven, you know how to use. Do you stand on the other side of 
the tree, madam," he added, putting the lady, whose name was 
Beatrice, <»i his horse, <* and, if the worst should betide, gallop down 
the path, keeping the high road till you come to Paris ; inquire for 
the Nunnery of St Genevieve, and give this ring to the abbess, 
who is a relation of mine ; she wUl insure your protection." The 
lady received the ring, and, half dead with horror, awaited the issue 
of the contest The assailants came on with great fury; and, 
as they were three to two, the odds were rather in their favour* 
They consisted of a Gascon, Captain Sangfeu, \k« -^tVfti^ ^n.^ ^ 
eerrant, who seemed to he in no great hurry to Y)^m^<&^^\i\ ^^^ 
Mfpeared astonished at finding two opponents, YislnVsv^ «Ri«a ««^^ 
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Ascanio from the house. They fell on, howeveri in pretty good 
order. It happened to be the lot of the stranger, peiiiaps because ht 
was the bigger man, to encounter the servant and the captain. Just 
as they came up, he loosened his cloak from his throat, and twisting 
it very tightly round his arm, he made as servioeable a buckler as 
a man should wish to use. Upon this he caught the captain's firrt 
blow, and dealt, in return, so shrewd a cut on the senring man's 
head, as laid him on the forest turf without the least inclination toi 
take any further share in the combat. The fight was now neaity 
equal ; and, to do him justice, the Gascon captain was a fkir matcli 
for most men ; the stranger, however, was one to whom fighting 
was evidently any thing but new; and, in less than five minutes^ 
the captain lay beside the servant, so dead, that if all the monks 
in Christendom had sung a mass in his ears, he would not have 
heard it. 

* 1 have owed you this good turn a very long time, my gallant 
Captain Sangfeu. I have not forgotten an ill turn that you did me 
at Pavia, when you did not wear the rebel Bourbon's livery ; but 
there's an end to all, and you die as a soldier should." And as the 
stranger muttered this, he wiped the blood-drops off his own iword, 
and looked at the fight which was continuing between the Swiss and 
Ascanio, but did not seem inclined to interfere. ** Save him, for 
mercy's sake," cried the lady. ** By our Holy Lady," he replied, 
** 1 think he wants no aid. He is making gallant play with his 
slender rapier there against the large weapon of the Swiss. Tou 
shall see him win you, madam, or I have mistaken my man. Well 
evaded ! — there he has it !" he shouted, as Ascanio's sword entered 
bis antagonist's body, until the shell struck against his breast-bone, 
and the giant fell at the youth's feet " The varlet may get over 
it," said the stranger, kicking the servant's body; "but Ibr the 
other two, I'll be their gage they'll never come out to assassinate 
honest men on moonlight nights again. But away with you," 
turning to Ascanio ; " we shall have the whole country up in five 
minutes ; begone !" and he held the horse, while Ascanio mounted. 
" But what will you do ?" returned the youth. '< I am not far from 
home ; and if the hunt should become hot, I'll get up one of these 
trees ; but take care of the horse ; he'll carry you six leagues an 
hour. Good b'ye, Rabican," he added, patting the steed's neck« 
who, by his pawing, seemed to know his master. 

The lovers did indeed put the speed of this noble animal to the 

test, and his gallop was as wild as if it would never end. But, on 

reaching Paris, Ascanio was at a loss how to dispose of his fair 

charge. Cellini was at this Umo Aiviivg m oxx ^^ caE^i!^\^B^)A\^s:ras^ 

on the left bank of the Seine, wh\c\i\ia)9L iQtHv^diV^tf\.<sS.>^'&'^v(^ 
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Pakuse, and which CeUini had called « 11 Piccol NeUo." Almost 

aU the chambers, excepting the few in which they dwelt, were oo- 

capied by the numerous works in which the artist was engaged. 

At length Ascanio's Cartile invention suggested to him an expedient, 

by which he might ensure an asylum for the lady for a short time, 

at least until he should be able to explain the whole affair to Cellini. 

Among the odd whims which, from time to time, reigned in the 

ciacy brain of Cellini, that of making a colossal statue of Mars had 

for a loi^ time been paramount, and he had proceeded so far as to 

make the head of the figure, when some other freak drew off hii 

attention. This head was about as large as the cottage of a London 

nualisty and occupied a large space in the court-yard of ** 11 Piccol 

NsQo." The firame was made of solid timber, and the outside 

covered with a very thick plaster, which was moulded into the form 

of agigantio £aoe, representing the aspect of the God of Battles; 

and a very terrible afiair to look upon it was. Ascanio,. who had 

ofian been much annoyed by the discordant noises with which his 

master conducted his labours, and no less by the incessant talking 

of the old housekeeper Catharine, had found a refuge from both 

in the cavity of this head, where he had formed a very convenient, 

and not a very small apartment. Here he used to study painting 

and musk, both of which he loved far better than either sculpture 

or working in gold ; and he had been wise enough never to tell 

Cellini or any other person of this retreat He entered it easily by 

aebasm firom the ground, and a small ladder, which he had placed 

witkinside^ conducted him to his chamber. 

Cellini's oddities and the unceremonious method he had adopted 
of getting possession of the ^ II Piccol Nello," had made him many 
enemies. Among others, there was a wretched little tailor, who 
had the honour of being employed for some of the ConseiUers du 
Padement. This tailor became the implacable foe of Cellini. He 
took a garret directly opposite his house, where he used to watch 
the motions of the inhabitants of ** 11 Piccol Nello," and to soften 
the exasperation of his mind, he bestowed on them from morning to 
night all the maledictions his ingenuity could invent He had heard 
noises proceeding from the monstrous plaster head in the court-yard, 
and even sometimes in the dead of the night, he had seen two streams 
of light issuing from the great eyes ; but, as he had no notion that 
Ascanio was then within the head, drawing by the light of a lamp, 
or playing on a guitar, which he accompanied with his voice, the 
little tailor's fears and malice induced him to spread a report that 
Cellini was an enchanter, and that the ** Testa di Marte" he had 
tutde^ was some demoniacal contrivance wldch Yve ^bd iimTQaa(»dii<i)i<K 
tAe destruction of the good city of Paris. ISol coxiUivX. yjSXVi xfe- 
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porting this throughout the quarter in which he dwelt, he told it 
among all the lacquais of all the conseillers he knew, until at length 
the story of the Devirs Head in *< 11 Piccol Nello*' was as well 
known as any other current lie in the city. In this chamber 
Beatrice was placed 

Meanwhile, the chancellor had found his bullies where Ascanio 
left them, but could persuade none of the three to tell him what had 
brought them into so sad aph'ght ; and for this reason, — two of them 
Were dead, and the other was so faint, from the loss of blood, that 
he could not speak, and seemed very likely to follow his companions. 
The chancellor, however, pursued the fugitives, resolved in his 
rage, to devote the youth to utter ruin, as soon as he should catch 
him ; and, in the meantime, he proposed to glut his rage by sacri- 
ficing Benvenuto Cellini, who, as we said before, had made himself 
many enemies. Aware of Cellini's favour with the king, he was 
obliged to tread warily ; but the superstition of that age rendered a 
charge of sorcery too grave to be parried. The haunted head was, 
therefore, made the hinge on which the artist's ruin was to turn; 
and the Duchess d'Estampes, the king's mistress, and his m^esty's 
confessor, both enemies of Cellini, entered into tiie confederacy 
against him. The confessor devoutly believed in all the legends 
of the Romish church, and thought it highly probable, that a man 
who could execute such beautiful sculptures, as Cellini had exhibited 
on the preceding day, must be in league with the deviL When, 
therefore, the chancellor began to tell his story, these two worthy 
personages chimed in, and backed his villanous project so weU, that 
the good-natured king was diverted from his first intention, which 
had been to kick the chancellor, and to leave the confessor and the 
sultana (the only two persons in the world of whom he had ever 
been afraid) to themselves. He said he would see Cellini, who had 
staid all night in the palace by his orders ; and the artist was ac- 
cordingly sent for. 

** How now, Cellini," said the monarch, as he approached, <* did 
] send for you to Paris that you should bring with you troops of 
fiends and demons, who, it is said, help you in your works ?" ** I 
have no devils to help me in my work," said Cellini, '' but your 
m^esty's subjects ; and if my great countryman, Alighieri, were to 
lead me through all the darkest places in the Inferno, I could not 
find worse fiends." ** But here," said the king, holding out the 
papers, ** two men swear that you have a head of tlie devil in * 11 
Piccol Nello,' and that the whole of the neighbourhood is infested 
by his legions^ to the disturbance of the public tranquillity, and the 

great acnndal of our holy church," TVkii cAivi«JSB«t e.tc^«sa\\AsDSW&£. 

'^I abjure the devil and lus ^wer," «»jA C^itou, WQ«aKi\^\&«^^ 
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with no less fervour; "and, next to them, I hate and abhor the 
villains who have thus slandered me to your gracious migesty. 
Give me to know their names, and I swear they shall be better uc- 
qoainled^vrith the real devil ere long." The Jdiig decided on ex- 
amining into the matter personally ; but Ascanio had married the 
fiur Beatrice before the royal commission got to Paris, and was 
going to restore the stranger's horse, according to the directions he 
had received, at the time it arrived at the Testa di Marte, wherein 
the l»ide was lodged. 

The consternation of Beatrice may be better imagined than de- 
scribed, when she heard the arrival of so many strangers ; but it 
WM increased to an almost intolerable degree as she listened to the 
conversation which ensued, and heard the odious voice of her op- 
pressor, the chancellor. She could not see any of the persons, uii- 
IflSi abe looked out at the eyes of the figure, and this she dared not 
to do lest she should discover hersel£ ** And this," said the king, 
"is what they call the DeviPs Head?" ** Who calls it so?" asked 
Cdlin], fiercely; '* it is the head of Mars, and whoever has called 
it the head of the devil, is an ass and a liar 1" ** Patience, good 
Benvenuto," said the king; ''let us hear what they have to say 
agiinat the head, which seems to be a very fine work of art, whether 
it has been wrought by man or demon.'* The chancellor, who had 
taken oare on the journey to mature his plans, now produced the 
little tailor, who saw here a glorious opportimity of being revenged 
on his formidable antagonist He, therefore, began a long story, 
e?ery third word of which was a lie, about the sights he had seen 
and the sounds he had heard, in and about this dreadful head. He 
had often seen the foul fiend himself go in and out, he said ; he had 
beard the devils performing the sacred ofiice of mass backwards ; 
be had seen flames issue from the mouth ; and, no longer ago than 
last night, as he was a Christian and a tailor, he swore that he had 
seen two fiends enter the head, immediately after which it was seen 
to roll its fiery eyes in a manner truly horrible and awful. 

It would be impossible to convey any adequate notion of the ex- 
travagances which Cellini committed, while this little idiot was 
uttering his lies. If he had not been restrained, hei would havo 
killed him on the spot ; he roared all sorts of imprecations, he cursed 
every tailor that had been on the earth since the cretition, and then 
adding all those curses together, he heaped them in a lump on the 
head of the particular tailor then before him : in short, he acted so 
irfaimsical a madness, that the king laughed until his sides ached. 
The chancellor, however, took up the matter in a much more sen- 
«v light He said it was evident, from the reVation. oi \)^<& yrAsv^sa, 
that gome ibuJ deoda were practised, and that Uie VvewV ou^X. Vi\» 
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exorcised ; never doubting^ that if he could onoe gain the «fffftptft^M»ft 
of the deigy, they would invent some pretext on which Cellini 
might be sent to prison, and knowing that their influence with the 
idng was much greater than his own. The confessor &11 into hie 
scheme readily, and said he did not doubt that there was a spirit in 
the head, and repeated that it ought to be exorcised. The king 
had no ofcjjection to this, and as he had already eivjoyed the faroe so 
far, he wished to see it played out Some of the brethren of the 
neighbouring Carmelite church were sent for, in all haste, and pre- 
parations made for the exorcising. The confessor directed a laJige 
stick of fagots, which stood in a comer of the yard, to be laid 
around the head ; because, he said, the application of flre was always 
necessary to dislodge a spirit so malignant as that appeared to be 
which had taken up its abode in this structure. The preparations 
were soon made, and a torch applied, when a feint shriek was heaid 
to issue from the head. All the bystanders looked aghast; the 
priests crossed themselves ; even the king looked grave ; Cellini's 
hair stood on end; and the tailor ran away. At this moment, 
Ascanio had returned firom the park, and learning from a bystander 
that they were about to exorcise the Magic Head, at the Italian 
sculptoi's, because there was a spirit in it, he rushed in just time 
enough to dash the torch from the hand of a lay brother of tlie 
Carmelites, who was applying it, and whom he knocked down, at 
the same time trampling out the fire which had begun to cateh cue 
ofthefiigots. 

** Fiends I monsters !" he cried, '* advance one step, and your livea 
shall be the forfeit!" Beatrice heard his voice, and, almost £EiinU 
ing with terror, she rushed out, and threw herself into his arms* 
Supporting her with his left ajrm, and holding out his sword with 
his right, he continued to menace all who should approach. ** What 
means all this ?" cried the king. But Ascanio was too much busied 
in encouraging the terrified girl, to listen to the question. The old 
chancellor, however, who reoc^nised Beatrice instantly, now thought 
that his plan had succeeded even beyond his expectation. ^ My 
gracious liege,** he cried, '< this maiden is a ward of mine, whose 
person 1 require to be instantly restored to me ; the youth I charge 
with having, in company with others, slain three of my househok), 
and iiaving carried off the maiden by force." ** It is false," cried 
Beatrice, as she threw herself frantidy at the king's fe^ ** they 
were killed in £sir combat, and 1 went willingly with him to seek 
protection from the cruelty of that vicious tyrant. Here, at your 
majeafiy*B kneei^ 1 implore your pity and protection." << But what 
8&yB the youth ?** asked the king of AbcbiAo, y(\x» >bas\\)««;i!l ^xiui 
on him in ahnoat stupifying astaniBhxnsi^ l^<ft^»w X^tox^'^xsv 
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the person of the gallant Francis, the stranger who had so gener- 
ously aided him in the Forest of Fontainbleau. '* Has he any 
witness besides that maiden, who is too deeply interested in this 
matter, to prove that he killed his antagonist in fair fight?" ** He 
is one of a band of murderers and ravishers," bried the chancellor 
in a rage ; ** he has no witness.** ** Thou art a liar, though thou 
wert a thousand chancellors/* replied the youth ; '* and since peace- 
fol men like thee do not make war but on weak maidens, I defy 
thee by thy champion. No, my liege/* he added, turning to the 
king, and kneeling — ** I have no witness, save God and your mfr- 
^tAj/* " And may every honest man have yritnesses as good in 
time of need, to oppose to peijurers and lawyers. He is no mur- 
derer, chancellor ; — ^by my holy patron. Saint Denis, I belieye he 
eooldl himsdf have killed those three murderous villains whom thou 
didst retain ; but know, that I helped him — that I cut the throat of 
that traitor, Sangfeu, whom, in spite of me, thou didst cherish, to 
do deeds which thy Uack heart planned, but dared not achieve. I 
helped him to carry off the maiden, thy dead friend's daughter, 
whom thou didst basely oppress; and if he had not been there, I 
had done it myselH** 

The king and his train then departed, leaving the young people 
with Cellini, whom the disgrace of the chancellor had put into 
mighty good humour. He made Ascanio tell him the story of the 
fight in the forest over and over again ; he kissed Beatrice, and 
called her his child ; he forbade all work in ** 11 Ficcol Nello" for 
a week ; had the wedding celebrated with great magnificence ; and 
ndd, that of all the works he had ever produced, none had made 
him 00 happy as La Testa di Marts. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADE&* 

Tub gloomieBt day hath gleams of light ; 

The darkest wave hath bright foam near it ; 
And twinkles through the cloudiest night 

Some solitary star to cheer it 

The gloomiest soul is not ciU gloom ; 

The saddest heart is not aU sadness ; 
And sweetly o*er the darkest doom 

There shines some lingering beam of gladness. 

Peepafaris never gtate despair ; 

Nor life, nor death, the future doses ; 
/iud round the ahadowy brow of Care 

Wm Hope and Fancy twine their roses. 

* From ♦rhe Forget Ke Not' for 1829. 

I 
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RECONCILIATION.* 



— " Fastxb, faster ! your horses creep like suails ! drive for 
your life !'' cried the impatient Morley, as the noble animals he so 
slandered, dashed along the pebbly turnpike road, while the sparkles 
flew from their iron-shod hoofs like a flight of fire flies. 

The poslilion, with voice and whip, put them to the top of their 
speed; and the chaise, in its rapid course, left behind it a trail of 
light, as though its wheels had been ignited. 

A high and steep hill in front, at length, enforced a more mode- 
rate gait, when Morley, as if struck by a sudden recollection, turn- 
ed his head anxiously towards his companion, a lovely young wo- 
man, who pale, silent, and motionless, reclined on his shoulder. 

** Ellen, my love," said Morley, tenderly, << I fear this will prove 
too much for your delicate frame." 

There was no reply. 

Morley leaned his face nearer to hers, and by the moonbeams, 
saw that her features were fixed, her open eyes gazing on vacancy, 
while the tears which had recently streamed from them, seemed 
congealed upon her bloodless cheeks. 

« God of Heaven !'* exclaimed Morley, ** what means this ? 
Ellen, beloved, adored ! do you not hear me ? will you not speak 
to me— to Morley, your Morley ?" and he gently pressed her in 
his arms. 

The name he uttered, like a charm, dissolved the spell that bound 
her. A long drawn sigh, as if struggling from a breaking heart, 
escaped her cold, quivering lips ; a fresh fountain of tears burst 
forth ; and with an hysteric sob, she fell upon the bosom of her 
Jover. 

The alarmed, but enraptured Morley, folded her in his aims, 
and bent to kiss away her tears — when with a sudden start, she 
disengaged herself from his embrace, and drawing back, looked 
wildly and earnestly in his face. 

" Morley," she said, in a voice of thrilling tone, " do you love 
me?" 

" Dearest, best Ellen," he replied, " do you, can you doubt it?" 

« Do you love me, Morley?" she repeated with increased ear- 
nestness. 

" Truly— devotedly — madly,'* cried Morley, on his knees. " By 
the heaven that is shining over us ^" 

^ No more oaths — enouglai of pToVestoMoiva. Kt^ ^<iM \nlUng, by 

* From " The Atlantic Souvetox ** 1P\<SkaAft\\>\v\%,\«»» 
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one action at this moment, to prove that I am truly dear to you, 
-Morley?" 

'* I am, though it carry with it my destruction !" 

** 1 aslc not your destruction — 1 implore you to prevejit mine. 
Uetuni !" 

Morley gazed at her, as if doubting his sense of hearing. 

♦* lletuni !" 

** Return, instantly !••• 

*< Ellen, are you serious— are you," he might ha?6 added ** in 
your senses ?*' but she interrupted him. 

<< I am serious — 1 am not mad, Morley ; no, nor inconstant, nor 
fickle,*' she added, reading the expression that was arising on Mor- 
ley*s countenance. ** That 1 love, and in that love am incapable 
of change, do not Morley, !nsult me by doubtiug, even by a look. 
But O, if you love me as you ought, as you have sworn' you doy as 
a man of honour, 1 implore you to take me back to my father——*' 

'* To your father!*' exclaimed Morley, almost unconscious of 
what he said. 

*< Ay, to my father, my grey-headed, my doting, my confiding 
father : take me to him before his heart is broken by the child he 
loves. 1 have been with him," she cried in wild agon}', « even 
now, as I lay in your arms, spell-bound in my trance, while the 
carriage rolled on to my r «tlition. I could not move — I could not 
speak ; but I knew w>'<jre I was, and whither 1 was hurrying: yet 
even then was 1 wivh my father," she said with a voice and look 
of supernatural solemnity : " he lay on his death-bed ; his eye 
tunied upon me — ^his fixed and glaring eye, it rested on me as I 
lay in your arms ; he cursed me and died ! His malediction yet 
rings in my ears — his eye is now upon me. Morley, for the love 
of heaven, ere it is too late " 

" Compose yourself, my beloved — my own Ellen." 

" 13o you still hesitate," she cried ; ** would you still soothe my 
fi*antic soul with words? Your Ellen! short-sighted man, your 
Ellen ! What shall bind her to a husband who could abandon a 
father— what power may transform the renegade daughter into the 
faithful >%ife ! Morley, listen to me ; as you hope for mercy, do 
not, do not destroy the being who loves you — who asks you to pre- 
serve her soul !" 

Morley caught her as she sank at his feet ; and she remained in 
his arms in a state of insensibility. 

He was confounded — subdued. 

The fatigued horses had laboured about midway up (he acclivity, 
when Morley called to the postilion. 
*' Turn your horses' headsj" he said ; »» we sVvaW tfcVxxxw:' 
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The steeds seamed to acquire renewed Tigour from the alteration 
in their course, and were proceeding at a brisk pace on their re- 
turn, when Ellen again reTived. 

<' Where am I, — whither am 1 carried ?" she wildly exdaimed. 

" To your father, my beloved,** whispered Morley. •• To my 
fkther, Morley, to my £ftther !— can it be ? — but no, I will not doubt ; 
you never deceived me— you cannot. God bless you, Morley, God 
bless you, my brother, my dear brother," juid with her pure arms 
around his neck, she imprinted a sister's hdy kiss upon his lips, 
and, dissolved in delicious tears, sank with the confidence of con- 
scious innocence upon his bosom. The ethereal influence of virtue 
fell like a balm upon the tumultuous feelings of the lovers ; and 
never in the wildest moment of passion, not even when he first 
heard the avowal of love from his heart's selected, had Morley felt 
no triumphantly happy. 



** Where is he— let me see him— is he alive— is he well ?" shriek- 
ed Ellen, as she rushed into the house of her father. 

'* For whom do you inquire, madam," coldly asked the female 
she addressed, the maiden sister of Ellen's father. 

« Aunt, dear aunt, do not speak to me thus. I am not what 
you think me. But my father — my father, is he— is he alive, is 
he well ? O beloved aunt, have pity on me, I am repentant, I am 
innocent—" 

'* In one word, Ellen, are you not married ?" 

** 1 am not" 

'< Heaven be praised ! follow me— your father is not well—" 

** For the love of heaven — before it is too late ;" and the distract- 
ed girl rushed into the room, and knelt at her father's side. 

" Father ! do not avert your face— father, I am your own Ellen. 
I am restored to you as I left you. By the years of love that have 
passed between us, forgive the folly— the offence— the crime of a 
moment. By the memory of my mother——" 

<< Cease,"— «aid the old man, endeavouring,- through the weak- 
ness of age and infirmity, and the workings of agonized feelings, 
to be firm ; ** forbear, and answer me, is this gentleman your hus- 
band?'* 

Ellen was about to reply, but Morley stept forward. " I am 
not," said Morley, *' blessed with that lady's hand ; she has refused 
it, unless it is given with your sanction ; and vnthout that sanction, 
dearly as 1 love her, and hopeless as I may be of your consent, I 
wfU never hereafter ask it." 
^ " Do you pledge your word to \1iis,^'ovhv%tosxtiI*' 
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** My sacred word, as a man of honour :— -I may have inherited 
your hate, but I "will never deserve if 

" Children, you have subdued me !" exclaimed the fathtr. 
** Morley, my daughter is yours !'* 

Morley seized the old man's hand, scarcely believing the scene 
before him to be reaU 

** My father!^ said the weeping Ellen on her knees, her arm 
around his neck, her innocent cheek pressed to his. 

The good aunt partook of the general joy, and even EUen*8 
favourite dog seemed to thank her f&ther for his kindness to his 
dear mistress. 

The happy father sat with an arm around his daughter's waist, 
and, as he pressed her lover's hand, he said, 

<< Behold, in all this, the goodness of God : behold the blessings 
that follow the perfurmance of our duties. Your father, young 
gentleman, before you saw the light, had entailed my hate on his 
offspring. I had nourished this bitter feeling even gainst you, who 
had never offended me, and whom every one else loved. This 
very day, the cherished hostility of years had given way before my 
desire to secure my daughter's happiness. I felt that age was 
creeping on me— and but the morning of this blessed day I had re- 
solved over this holy book to prove my contrition for my sinful 
harbouring of hatred towards my fellow creatures by uniting you, 
my children, in marriage. The tidings of my daughter's elope- 
ment scattered to the winds all my better thoughts, and revived my 
worst in tenfold strength. 1 did not order a pursuit : 1 did more. I 
felt, at least I thought so, the approach of my malady to a region 
where it would soon prove fatal. No time was to be lost : my will 
was hastily drawn out, bequeathing my beggared daughter but her 
father's curse ; it would have been signed this night ; for over this 
book I had taken an oath never to foi^ive her who could abandon 
her father. 

" O my father !" interrupted Ellen, to whom the horrible ima- 
ges of her trance returned ; »* in pity, my dear father " 

" Bless you, for ever bless you, my ever-excellent Ellen. Yuur 
filial obedience has prolonged your father's life." 
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THERE'S MAGIC IN THAT LITTLE SONG. 

L 

Tbkrb*8 magic in fhat little song ; 

Its simple liquid melody 
Can chase the gloom of care away. 

And maite griePs phantoms fly. 
When gnawing pain around my coucli 

Keeps sleepless watch the drear night long. 
My brain will cool and calm, if thou 

But sing that little song. 

II. 

When fortune hides her fickle face. 

When sunshine friends turn cold away, 
When first-love^ holy row is broke 

Like foam on ocean spray ; 
When youth's bright hopes, by gaunt despair. 

Are crushed as by a giant strong, 
I will not curse my lot, if thou 

But sing that little song. 

IIL 

There^B magic in that little soi^ j 

It soothes each stormy passion down^^ 
The hopes which bless'd me when a boy 

Again my day-dreams crown. 
Sweet yisions of departed joys 

Fuitastic on my memory throng ; 
I am a child again when thou 

Dost sing that little song. 



R. J. M. 
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THE ALTAR. 

How fondly look'd I on the place 

Assigned to rites of spousal love 
How saindy seenoed that board of grace. 

With Jesus blessing Inread above I 

Twas bosomed in a kindlier air. 
Than the outer realms of care and dole ; 

A sacred spirit brooded there. 
Whose spell like silence lull'd the soul ! 

For though full oft the accents dear. 

Here uttered, had been falsely fond. 
Still they were breathed and plighted here. 

And broken in a place beyond I 

SooMto and Fugitive Fiecet. By CViV[\e» TeB&TMW 'VSa\^\i»a. 



THE UNEXPECTED MEETING.* 

Im the course of a late tour in the South of Europe, I remained 
for a ^ort time in Florence, before proceeding to Naples. It was 
in autumn — ^the most delightful season of the year in the Tuscan 
capital. The beauty of Its situation, its splendid edifices, and 
brilliant streets, are then seen to the best advantage; while the 
peculiarly lively, animated appearance of the inhabitants awalcens 
emotions of the most pleasant description. The country, not less 
than the city, is fitted in a high degree to excite interest. The 
wliole vale presents the aspect of a continued grove and garder, 
enhanced in beauty by the graceful windings of the river A mo, 
which intersects it from east to west. Numerous white viUas, 
situated along its banks, strike the eye through the extensive or- 
chards ; and romantic residences, equally beautiful, stud the sur- 
rounding hills, rising In every variety of form, till the prospect Is 
bounded by the lofty Apennines. 

With such inducements to perambulate, 1 was daily abroad. 
One of my favourite routes was the line of road leading to the 
Abbey of Vallambrosa,— a place the name of which must be fa- 
miliar to every reader of Milton's "Paradise Lost." In this 
direction, I frequently met an elderly gentleman and a lady, ap- 
parently his daughter, generally riding in an open vehicle. There 
was something in her appearance that afFected me deeply. She 
seemed about twenty years of age. Her features were of nature's 
finest mould, and her whole form was elegance and grace. I could 
easily perceive, however, that a settled melancholy rested on her 
countenance— the sure indication that grief, deep and poignant, 
' preyed upon her heart. The rose's bloom, indeed, had not left her 
cheek; but consumption seemed, prematurely, to have begun its 
woric, and I could not help exclaiming as she passed, ** My dear 
young lady, the destroyer has already marked you as his victim, 
and you are destined, ere long, to enter the gates of the city of the 
dead." 

Having met her father, shortly afterwards, at the house of a 
friend, I availed myself of the opportunity of inquiring after her 
health. This was evidently teaching a tender chord. After 
answering my inquiry, and informing me he expected her that day 
to join tlie party at dinner, he thus proceeded :— 

'^ I perceive, Sir, that you are, like myself^ comparatively a 
stranger in Florence. It is little more than three months since I 

* Frwn "The lAterary Museum and Crltie«iV fLe^eEwr-"^ ^SNm^-v 
maathly pubhcatioa. 
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left Scotland with my daughter, to try what a change of air, an 
a variety of scenery, might effect in the restoration of her healtl 
Hitherto, our tour has been productive of no benefit to her, and I ai 
beginning to fear that the results may be fataL The anticipation < 
such an event is to me the more dreadful, for I have myself i 
blame as the sole cause of her present affliction. Amelia is my on] 
child. She had the advantage of being trained under one of ti 
best of mothers, till she was twelve years of age, when she was sei 
to a Boarding School in the neighbourhood of London. She n 
mained there for nearly four years, when the illness of her motht 
rendered it necessary to recall her home. This was a trying seaso 
to Amelia. She neglected all attention to her own personal con 
fort, watching night and day by her mother's bedside, and adminii 
tering to her wants with the most endearing tenderness. Never di 
a daughter display greater intensity of filial affection, and never wi 
there a parent who better deserved it But every effort that affet 
tion or medical aid could devise, was ineffectuaL Disease cor 

. tinned to extend its ravages, till Amelia was rendered motherles 
and I was deprived of one of the most valuable of womankin< 
Among those who visited her during her illness, none was moi 

unwearied in his attentions than Mr R , the respected tutor i 

Uosehall. With her, even when in health, as well as with mysel 
he had always been in high esteem ; and it gave us great pleasui 
when he occasionally spent an afternoon or evening with us f 
Bentley House. He was a young gentleman of unaffected piet 
and engaging manners. He had distinguished himself at th 
University by the extent and variety of his classical and literar 
acquirements. Unsuspicious of danger, I encouraged his visit 
after the death of my wife, and his interesting conversation tende 
much to relieve our minds of tlie grief consequent on such a be 
reavement. Amelia herself did every thing she could to comfoi 
me ; and I was thankful to Heaven that I had been blessed wit 
such a daughter. Every month she became more endeared to m 
by her affectionate attentions. With rapture I viewed her risin 
to womanhood, acquiring those accomplishments which were fitte< 
to adorn the situation in society which she appeared destined t 
occupy. At home or abroad,' there was no one in my estimatio] 
superior, or even equal to Amelia; and the flattering attentioi 
everjnnrhere shown her was but too much calculated to confirm ; 
father's partiality* By the time she had reached her eighteentJ 
year, her admirers were numerous; many of them exceedingl 
wealthy, and of high respectability. Her own fortune, left her b 
Aer mother, was Jhandsome ; while i\ie add\V\oiv ^\V^^ \» \m %W« 

Ak me, rendered her not an unfit malch iox aiv^ %cu\\fem^w ^1 « 
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tinctioa in our neighlioiirliood. I early peroefTed, however, that 
otenial e^page and splendour presented fsw attractions to Amelia, 
tmlefls accompanied by personal worth. With just discrimination, 
■he admilied into her conftdence only those whose correctness of 
principle end consistency of conduct were a sufficient guarantee for 
the stability of their friendship. Of those who aspired to the Ih- 
▼oor of her hand, there was one Mr T— , for whom I felt some 
partiality. Ho was the ton of my former partner in business ; he 
had lately returned ftiom the West Indies, and was sole heir to his 
firther^ fortune, which was immense. But she had discoTored, on 
a Tsry short aoquaintance, that his morals had been corrupted 
duing his rssldenoe alnroad. Any dvility she subsequently showed 
him was very distant, and seemed rather in deference to my feeU 
ings, than from her own ohoioe. Mr T-^— was much piqued at 
her inditliBrenee ; and, in eonrersation with me, attributed it to an 
anwoidiy attachment she had been cherishing for the tutor at 
Besdiall, and with whom, it was suspected, she intended to make 
sn early elopement. I had, indeed, observed, that Amelia always 
tnaled that gentleman with the most marked respect ; but this I 
attributed not to any attachment she oould have formed for one so 
much her inferior in rank, but to regard for his worth, and grati- 
tude fbr his attention to her mother. When I spoke with her on 
the subject tliai evening, she solemnly assured me, that if Mr K— — 
itally entertained an afliBCtion fSor her, he had never avowed it, and 
tkat any communications she had ever received from him, were 
nersly translations of select passages, chiefly from German and 
Italian authors, whose works he had been reading— all of which 
papers she laid l>efore me. On examining them, I found many 
pieces of exquisite beauty ; while every one of them seemed de- 
signed either to refine the taste, or purify the heart. From the 
ambiguous manner in which she e3q>res8ed her own feelings on the 
occasion, as well as fh>m what I witnessed shortly afterwards, not 
a doubt remained on my mind, that this intercourse, begun in 
friendship, had, on her part, gradually ripened into love. Strong 
as was my affection f!»r Amelia, and much as I respected Mr R — , 

* tlie knowledge of this attadiment gave me great pain ; and I resolved, 
at once, to break up a correspondence which threatened to bring 
disgrace on my family and friends. Without communicating my 
design to Amelia, I wrote to him that very evening, forbidding 
farther visits at Bentley House ; but in consideration of his kind 
senrioss during the illness of my wife, enclosed him a small present, 
which I begged him to accept as a proof of my gratitude, and as a 
memoriaJ ct her name. Little did I then know, \]baX, \si>) \SdaSl w1% 

I was Indicting add/tional pain on a haarl a\r«ad^ ^NeramnA^V^ 
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sorrow; and as little did I anticipate the serious consequence 
which should ensue from it, to the only one whom I held decret 
on earth. 

** Next morning, Amelia, taking a walk before breakfast, had 
packet put into her hand by the footman from Rosehall, which sh 
instantly opened, without perceiving that it was addressed to m( 
and read as follows : 

'* ' DxAR Sir, — What the circumstances are to which you refei 
I know not, nor is it likely I ever shall, as I leave this part of th 
country early to-morrow morning, never to return. I had ju2 
finished perusing the mournful and unexpected intelligence of th 
deathof my beloved mother, when I received your card, and shortl 
ailer, one of a most reproachful kind from Miss Amelia. Th 
contents of both astonish me ; but it is almost needless to add, tha 
had I remained here, your commands would have been most sacredl 
obeyed. I am willing, however, to believe that you have bee 
made the dupe of some designing villain ; and with this impres 
sion, I leave you, on parting, my cordial forgiyeness. For tfa 
purity of the motives by which I have been actuated, in all my in 
tercourse with you, I appeal to the Omniscient Searcher of hearti 
before whom we must shortly appear. 

'* < For obvious reasons, 1 decline accepting the very elegant gii 
which you have now done me the honour to enclose. I coul 
never look on it, without associating with it the letter vrith which : 
was accompanied. In so far as-it might be a token of remembranc 

of the late Mrs B , I have only to say, that no such extraneov 

symbol is necessary to remind me of her many virtues and exc^ 
lendes. They have made a deep impression on my heart, and the 
will ever be held by me in affectionate remembrance. 

« < 'Wishing you, and your amiable and accoK , \ed daughte: 
every tempond and spiritual Messing, I bid you fa . ' 

*' In the perusal of this letter, and the one address ' to hersel 
which was designed as an answer to hers of the preceding day, fee 
ings of a most painful kind agitated the bosom of Amelia. Sb 
stood for some time struck with astonishment. She had vmtte 
him no letter. The villany of T— ^ at once flashed upon h( 
mind. The letter she had sent to him, two days before, was < 
the character described. With some acid he had discharged tl 

superscription, and addressed it to Mr R . Scarcely knov 

ing what she did, she returned to the house, threw both letters o 
my table, and rushed up stairs to give Tent to the bitterness of h( 
sorrowb My heart smote me the moment 1 read them, and I ii 
stantly nag for Amelia. After waiting for some time with gro 
impatitftee, I i-un to her aparlmeul, Sb» W^ «»x\>LViv\n^v«» 
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in te arms of her senrant On her recoTering a little, I attempted 
to oSnsole her, and to jiutify the part I had takeiu assuring her that 
it oiifinated solely in a desire for her welfare, and respe^able set- 
tieoMiit in life. She was too well convinced of the sincerity of my 
aflbetion to blame my motives— still the measure, designed though 
it was to promote her worldly interests, was evidently one which 
met not the approbation of her heart. I then called over at Roso" 
liall, designing to apologize for what I had done, but found that he 
had gone off several hours before. It appeared that he had been 
greatly beloved, for the whole family were sunk in grief. The lady 
lierself had entreated him even with tears to return as soon as he 
conveniently could, after the mournful occasion was over ; but he 
continued inexorable. His feelings had been much tried in part- 
ing with the young people, to whom he was devotedly attached. On 
my return home, I wrote to Mr T— , upbraiding him for the 

baseness of his conduct, in reference to Mr K , and received a 

reply filled only with the most horrible imprecations. Shortly after, 
he left the place, but not before mournful traces of his vlUany had 
I)ecome visible. Meanwhile, Amelia remained inconsolable. Hers 
was not a violent paroxysm of affection, which speedily wastes itself 
in the violence of symptoms, and then disappears. It had taken 
entire possession of her heart; and it continued its power till 
reason had utterly departed from her throne. All was now sad- 
ness and desolation in the once happy residence of Bentley House. 
The sun arose, day after day, shedding down his benignant rays on 
the surrounding landscape. All was * beauty to the eye and music 
to the ear,* but ou^ dweUing contained one tenant that heeded them 
idiot — one, did I ts^y !— all seemed insensible to what was passing 
around. Durjpi?f^s, my agony was intense. Conscience never 
ceased to utt|«- ^^^^eproaches, — even the silent looks of my domes- 
tics spoke ' ^itterable things ;' and I viewed myself as one of the 
greatest monsters under heaven. In this state Amelia continued 
for three months, when reason again dawned ; but it brought along 
with it no diminution of her sorrows. Her physicians, one and all, 
ascribed her illness to some painful circumstance pressing upon her 
mind, and declared that till this was removed they had no hope of 
her recovery. I immediately wrote to Mr B , urgently desir- 
ing him to meet me at , but received no answer. A tour to 

the Continent was then recommended as the last resource, with a 
view to her recovery. We have proceeded thus far ; but her mental 
■suffering still continues. Nearly two years have now elapsed since 
she was first taken il)^ — and to all appearaxvoe iuiAmtq caxoki^X. Vsiy^ 
Ktstain the struggle. Oh^ Sir, had 1 tViQ Yiet^\3cLQl «a\^\x«^*\V 
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MTould instiiQtly be aacri/iced to procure happiness to my daughter^' 
and to do justice to the merits of Mr George EobiBsoQ !" 

« George Robinson !" I exdained, with emotion, as the old 
gentleman had finished his narration, and was bathed in tears. 
*< Did he belong to — — .- near •*——?" '* The Tery same,*' rejdied 
Mr Bennett, looking on me with an eye of inquiring interest. 
" Well, then," said I, " George is my old dass*feUow and intimate 
friend. I hare not heard from him, indeed, since his mother's 
death, which took place at the Tery time when I was preparing to 
leaye the country ; but his sister's address is in my possession. The 
last letter I reoeiyed from her was dated from her aunt's ; and aa 
she understood I was then about to proceed to the Continent, it 
contained a handsome memento of her gratitude, ft>r a senrice once 
rendered to her brother." Here I took from my breast an elegant 
diver medal, which I showed him« It bore the following inacrip* 
tioo: 

** PBBSBNTBD 

BV 

HARRIET ROBINSON, 

TO 

As a Memorial of her lasting grstitade. 

For saving her Brother's life. 

At the imminent danger of his own. 

May, 1826." 

Mr Bennett was just returning me the medal, when we observed 
Amelia coming into the garden, accompanied by the lady of the 
house. We soon joined them, when I was introduced to Anaelia 
as an intimate friend of Mr R ^'s. A ray of hope instanta- 
neously lighted up her finely-expressive and intellectual counten- 
ance, and she received me with uncommon warmth and cordiality. 
At die flother's request, I accompanied them home that evenings 
Their residence was a few miles from Florence, on the very line of 
road where I had so frequently* met them. After this, I visited 

them almost daUy ; and though, whMi Mr R was spoken of, 

hope and fear seemed alternately to prevail in the bosom of Ame- 

' lia, yet it was very evident that her mind had been considerably 

relieved. In the meantime, I wrote to Miss Robinson, making 

inquiry after her brother, but, week after we^ was disappointed 

of an answer. I was much puzzled to account for this, and, on 

my return finom visiting Mr Bennett one evening, having oare- 

lessly thnywTk the reins on my YioT«fi?a xobo^ N9«a muunf^ as to the 

measures I should next ado^t lor d\«covw\tv%^T^ft/— ^^Vsa^i- 

a sudden, from some cause wTaicYi \ TieNW^ssifcNv,^^^^^^^*^ 
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tnd, hi a few seoondi, liorM and rider wers thrown over a danger- 
ous predpice of eonsiderable depth. That moment my recolledtion 
left me. On rttcorerliig, I found myself in bed, but not in my own 
apeitment, and an eldeiiy matron sitting near me, reading. On 
attempting to move, I discoTered that my head and left arm were 
bandaged. 8he had obeenred my motion, and rising up, to my 
snrprise, addreeMd me in the language of my country, putting 
sereral Idndly inquiries. *< Thank Heaven," said she, ** young 
goitleman, that you have escaped. My mistress had been acoom- 
penying her brother to the nearest post town on his way to Naples, 
when on her return you were found lying insensible, your head 
streaming with Mood, and your horse dead by }'our side. You 
were immediately put into the carriage, and conveyed thither. My 
)ioung mistress has been in deep concern ever since you were 
found. O the dear angel ! how anxious she is for your recovery. 
1 hope God will reward her. She lias just gone out with a lady 
who was pa}'ing her a visit, but will be here presently.*' That 
instant she entered the room, and appeared astonished to see me 
engaged in conversation. Throwing aside her veil, and approach- 
ing me, she discovered two of the finest light blue eyes I had ever 
seen, which, heightened in effect by contrast with her lovely yellow 
hair, in golden ringlets, adorning a countenance of exquisite beauty, 
gave her an appearance almost angelic. She expressed her sym- 
pathy fbr me on the unfortunate accident which had occurred ; and 
desired me to make their house my home till 1 should be completely 
recovered. Her manner had in it so much sweetness and feeling 
that I eould not help being struck with it ; and I thanked her fbr 
her disinterested kindness to one who was a stranger in their coun- 
tiy. ** Sir," said she, ** if I mistake not, neither your name nor 

your history is unlmown to me. A re not you Mr of ^^— ?** 

On my answering, with surprise, in the affirmative, she instantly 
asked, ^ Do you remember George Robinson?*' <* 1 do, Ma'am,*' 
said I, ** and will to the latest hour of my life. Do you know any 
thing of him?" - 1 immediately rejoined, with some impatience. 
'* Yes, Sir," said she, blushing, ** George is my brother, and you 
are now in his house. The medal on your person led me to sus- 
pect who you were, the moment we found you. George was ap- 
pointed, shortly after my mother's death, to on office of consider- 
able emolnment and literary distinction in Florence. He is at 
present on a visit to Naples, but will be home in two or three 
weekfl. Oh, how oveijoyed he will be to see you !— he speaks fre- 
qoently ofjrou, and wonders why you have neiver wnWieii \ti vkvvuvi 
to ]Um Jetton. But I forget— longer conTersaUon, \\\ "vo>« "^tca^wV 
exhaaated Mate, may expose you to a relapse, 1 musrt. iyititttow\«w* 
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you to repose." Before I could recover from my astonishment, 
she had left the room. Her sylph-like form seemed still to move 
before me— every look, and word, and action, was impressed up<m 
my mind ; and emotions, such as I had never before experienced, 
swelled my bosom. Every day she appeared to me more interest- 
ing. 1 was never happy unless when she was with me. I seemed 
to live—to breathe — only for HarrieL In a short time I was out 
of danger, and able to move about, when I wrote Mr Bennett in- 
forming him of what had occurred, and of my intention of remain- 
ing in Mr R ^'s till his return from Naples; after which he 

might expect an early visit from us. That very evening George 
returned, and our joy at meeting was unbounded. Among other 
topics of conversation, my interviews with Mr and Miss Bennett 
held a chief place, and at my request he consented to visit them the 
following day. We were nearly ready for our departure when a 
carriage stopped at the door, and Mr and Miss Bennett were im- 
mediately announced. George's bosom heaved with indescribable 
emotion, and he stood for a little in breathless suspense. Mr Ben- 
nett then entered the room, accompanied by Amelia — in a moment, 
the two lovers were locked in each other's arms. The father was 
deeply aifected, and burst into tears. Harriet and I instantly left 
the room, and were speedily followed by Mr Beimett The feel- 
ings of the level's in the interval, I shall not attempt to describe. 
They were of too pure and ethereal a kind for my feeble pen. Suf- 
fice it to say, the interview was a most endearing one. That was to 
George the happiest hour of his life — to Amelia it was as life to 
the dead. By the time of dinner, both had regained composui*e, 
when Mr Bennett, addressing himself to Mr Robinson, and cor* 
dially taking him by the hand, said, *< My dear Sir, I humbly 
crave your forgiveness for the injury 1 formerly did you. I have 
seen enough to convince me of the sincerity of the aflection that 
exists betwixt you and my daughter, and 1 am now persuaded you 
richly desei*ve her. Rest assured, tliat henceforth 1 shall be no 
barrier in the way of your happiness.** From that hour a load was 
removed from Amelia's spirits, and she soon regained her health 
and beauty. George was in transpoiis at having an honour con- 
ferred on him which he had never hoped to realize. Harriet was 
oveijoyed at her brother's good fortune ; and my gratification was 
none of the least, that« while I had thus been the mean of bringing 
together two so well worthy of each other, I had received such an 
important accession to my own happiness in securing the affection 
of the amiable Harriet. 
We were waited on, shorUy a^rwBT^ \>^ ^"C^s^^VKirwav ^«- 
gyman from Scotland, then in tiie Tie\^ow\:\vwA\ uxA ^^^ ^\sn» 
hour that united George to AmcUa, msiAe IVwmV. mVtv^ 



POWER AND GENTLENESS i 

OR 
TAB CATARACT AND THE STBBAMLBT. 

NcBLS the Mountain Stream, 
Banting in grandeur from its vantage-ground ; 

Glory iB in its gleam 
Of brightness ; — thunder in its deafening sound ! 

BCarky how its foamy spray. 
Tinged by the sunbeams with reflected dyed. 

Mimics the bow of day 
Arching in migesty the yaulted skies ; — 

Thence, in a summer-shower. 
Steeping the rocks around : — O I tell me where I 

Could majesty and power 
Be clothed in forms more beautifully fair ? 

Yet lovelier, in my view. 
The Streamlet, flowing silently serene ; 

Traced by the brighter hue. 
And livelier growth it gives ;— itself unseen I 

It flows through flowery meads, 
Gladdeniug the herds which on its margin browse ; 

Its quiet beauty feeds 
llie alders that o*ershade it with their boughs. 

Gently it murmurs by 
llie village church-yard :-4ts low, plaintive tone 

A dirge-Uke melody 
For worth and beauty modest as its own. 

More gaily now it sweeps 
By the small school-house, in the sunshine bright. ; 

And o*er the pebbles leaps, 
I^ike happ; hearts by holiday made light 

May not its course express. 
In characters which they who run may read. 

The charms of gentleness. 
Were but its still small voice allowed to ploud ? 

What arc the trophies gained 
By power, alone, with all its noise and strift'. 

To that meek wreath, unstained, 
Won by the charities that gladden life ? 

Niagara's streams might fail. 
And human happiness be undisturbed : 

Bnt JE^ypt would torn pale, 
IVere beratUl Nile's overflowing bounty curbed'. 
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DESCRIFTIOM OF A GAMING HATCH.* 

Unless the loss of an occasional Napoleon at a German \ 
ing-place is to be so stigmatised, gaming had never formed 
the numerous follies of the Duke of St James. Rich, and 
with a generous, sanguine, and luxurious disposition, he had 
been tempted by the desire of gain, or, as some may perhaps 
tain, by the desire of excitement, to seek assistance br ei^ 
in a mode of life which stultifies all our fine fancies, dead< 
our noble emotions, and mortifies all our beautiful aspiration 

I know that 1 am broaching a doctrine which many will si 
and which some will protest against, when I declare my 
that no person, whatever be his rank, or apparent wealth, e^ 
gamed, except from the prospect of immediate gain. W( 
much of want of excitement, of enniii, of satiety ; and thi 
gaming-table is announced as a sort of substitute for opium, 
or any other mode of obtaining a more intense vitality at tl 
of reason. Gaming is too active^ too anxious, too oomplicat' 
troublesome, — in a iFrord, too iennble an affair for such spirit 
fly only to a sort of dreamy and indefinite distraction. TJ 
is, gaming is a matter of budness. Its object is tangible, dei 
evident. There is nothing high, or inflammatory, or excitii 
fialse magnificence, no visionary elevation, in the a£Bair at a 
is the very antipodes to enthusiasm of any kind. It pre-su 
in its votary a mind essentially mercantile. All the feelin| 
are in its train, are the most mean, the most oommon-plac 
the most annoying of daily life, and nothing would tern 
gamester to experience them, except the great olgect whid 
matter of calculation, he is willing to aim at on such temu 
man flies to the gaming-table in a paroxysm. The first vi 
quires the courage of a forlorn hope. The first stake wiU 
the lightest mind anxious, the firmest hand tremble, ai 
stoutest heart falter. After the first stake, it is all a matter 
culation and management, even in games of chance. Nigt 
night will men play at Rouge et Noiry upon what they call a 8 
and for hours their attention never ceases, any more than it 
if they were in the shop, or on the wharf. No manual lal 
more fatiguing, and more degrading to the labourer, than g> 
Every gamester (I speak not of the irreclaimable) feels asl 
And this vice, this worst vice^ from whose embrace, moralist 
inform us, man can never eBc»i^,\ft^^]i&tthAone from whl 

• From a Novel by yonng ■D*lBT«ft&,«n3d>^ftA» ** tV)kftXwBa%X 
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majority of men most completely, aiid most often, emancipate 
tiiemselves. Infinite are the men who have lost thousands in their 
youth, and never dream of chance again. It is this pursuit which, 
oftener than any other, leads man to self-knowledge. Appalled 
by the abscdute destruction on the verge of which he finds his early 
youth just stepping; aghast at the shadowy crimes which, under 
the influence of this life, seem, as it were, to rise upon his soul, 
oft^ he hurries to emancipate himself from this fatal thraldom, 
and with a ruined fortune, and marred prospects, yet thanks his 
Creator that his soul is still white, his conscience clear, and that, 
once more, he br«ithes the sweet air of heaven. 

And our young Duke, I must confess, gamed, as all other men 
hare gamed — ^for money. His satiety had fled the moment that 
Jiis affiiirs were embarrassed. The thought suddenly came into 
his head, while Bagshot was speaking. He determined to make 
an effort to recover : and so completely was it a matter of business 
with him, that he reasoned, that in the present state of his afiairs, 
a few thousands more would not signify, — that these few thousands 
ought lead to vast results, and that, if they did, he would bid adieu 
to the gaming-table with the same coolness with which he had 
saluted it. 

The young Duke had accepted the invitation of the Baron de 
Berghem for to-morrow, and accordingly, himself, Lords Castle- 
fort and Dice, and Temple Grace, assembled in Brunswick Ter- 
race at the usual hour. 

After dinner, with the exception of Cogit, who was busied in 
compounding some wonderful liquid for the future refreshment, 
they sat down to Ecarte, Without having exchanged a word upon 
the subject, there seemed a general understanding among all the 
parties, that to-night was to be a pitched battle, and they began at 
once, very briskly. Yet, in spite of their universal determination, 
midnight arrived without any thing very decisive. Another hour 
passed over, and then Tom Cogit kept touching the Baron's elbow, 
and whispering in a voice which everybody could understand. All 
this meant, that supper was ready. It was brought into the room. 

Gaming has one advantage — it gives you an appetite ; that is to 
say, as long as you have a chance remaining. The Duke had 
thousands, — for at present, his resources were unimpaired, and he 
was exhausted by the constant attention and anxiety of five hours. 
He passed over the delicacies, and went to the side-table, and began 
rutting himself some cold roast beef. Tom Cogit ran up, not to 
his Grace, but to the Baron, to announce the sUQcVLixv^taticX^N}^^ 
ihe Duke of St James was enduring great IrouUe •, wai^. NSmssv ^^<!^ 

k3 
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Baron asked his Grace to permit Mr Cogit to tiorve him. 
hero devoured — I use the word advisedly, as fools say in the H 
of Commons — ^he devoured the roast beef, and rejecting the 
mitage with disgust, asked for porter; 

They set to again, fresh as eagles. At six o'clock, aoee 
were so complicated, that they stopped to make up thdr be 
Each played with his memorandums and pencil at his side, 
thing fatal had yet happened. The Duke orwed Lord Dice a 
five thousand pounds, and Temple Grace owed him as many i 
dreds. Lord Castlefort also was his debtor, to the tune of s 
hundred and fifty, and the Baron was in his books, but ^gi 
Every half hour they had a new pack of cards, and threw tha 
one on the floor. All this time, Tom Cogit did nothing bnC i 
the candles, stir the fire, bring them a new pack, and oocadoi 
make a tumbler for them. 

At eight o'clock, the Duke's situation yfifta worsened. The 
was greatly against him, and perhaps his losses were doubled, 
pulled up again the next hour or two ; but nevertheless, tA 
o'clock, owed every one something. No one offered to give o 
and every one, perhaps, felt that his ol^ect was not obtai 
They made their toilettes, and went down-stairs to breakfiut. 
the meantime, the shutters wei^ opened, the room aired ; ai 
less than an hour, they were at it again. 

They played till dinner-time without intermission ; lixfdt tb* 
the Duke made some desperate efforts, and some successful < 
his losses were, nevertheless, trebled. Yet he ate an exec 
dinner, and was not at all depressed ; because the more he lost 
more his courage and his resources seemed to expand. At 
he had limited himself to ten thousand ; after breakfast, ii w. 
have been twenty thousand; then, thirty thousand was the 
matum ; and now he dismissed all thoughts of limits firon 
mind, and was determined to risk or gain every thing. 

At midnight, he had lost forty-eight thousand pounds. A; 
how began to be serious. His supper was not so hearty. WhO 
rest were eating, he walked about the room, and began to lim: 
ambition to recovery, and not to gain. When you play to 
back, the fun is over : there is nothing to recompense you for 
bodily tortures and your degraded feelings; and the very best i 
that can happen, while it has no charms, seems to your cowed i 
impossible. 

On they played, and the Duke lost more. His mind was ji 
He /foundered — he made desperate efforts, but plunged deep 
the sloughs Feeling that, lo legjBAXi Yi\% ^xoxm^, «&Kk caxd 
tel], be acted on each as if 11 must ViTv,«suiX)^«c,Qnsftn^«n!eK» 
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iHudty (for a gamiitdr, at sneh a crisis, is really insane,) were, 
tbt hb loMes were prddlgloui. 

Aaethar nutttdEkg came^ and there they sat, ankle deep in eards. 

No attempt at breakfast nom-^ho alitetation of making a toilette, 

or ibfng tlie Itxim. The atmosphere was hot. to be sure, bot St 

vtD becania raeh a HelL There they sat, in total, in positive for- 

gttfidneiB of erery thing but the hot game they were hwiting down. 

Then waa not a man in the room, except Tom Cogit, who oould 

litfe told yon the name of the town in which they were living. 

There thay sat, almost breathless, watching every turn with the fell 

look In their cannibal eyes, whieh showed their total inability to 

TmpaUdje with their feHow-beifigs. All forms of sodety had 

been long forgotten. There Was no snuff- bofx handed about now, 

fat MirtMy, admiration, or a pinch ; no affectation of occasionally 

making a remitik upon any other topic but the aU->engrossing one. 

Lofd Castldfoit reetod with his arms on the table : — a false tooth 

Bad got anhtiiged. His Lordship, who, at any other time^ would 

have boon m66t annoyed, coolly put it In his pocket His cheeks 

had Mien, and he looked twenty years older. Lord Dice had 

torn off Ids cravat, and his hair hung down over his callous, blood' 

ten eheekfl, straight as silk. Temple Grace looked as if he were 

blighted by lightning ; and his deep blue eyes gleamed like a hytsna. 

The Baron was leftst chtoged. Tom Cogit, who smelt that the 

crisis was at hand, was as quiet as a bribed rat. 

On they played till six o'clock in the evening, and then they 
agreed to desist till after dinner. Lord Dice threw himself on a 
soft. Lord Casdefort breathed with difficulty. The rest walked 
about "While they were resting on their oars, the young Duke 
roughly made up his accounts. He found that he wa* minus about 
one himditod thousand pounds. 

Immense as this loss was, he was more strack,—- more appaUed, 
let me say,^ — at the strangeness of the surroundiiig scene, than even 
by his own ruin. As he looked upon his fellow gamesters, he 
seemed, for the first time in his life, to gaze upon some of those 
hideous demons of whom he had read. He looked in the mirror 
at himselfl A bligfat seemed to have ^en over his beaoty, and 
his presence seemed accursed. He had pursued a dissipAted, even 
more than a dissipated career. Many were the nights that had 
been spent by him not on his couch ; great had been the exhaustion 
that he had often experienced ; haggard had sometimes even been 
the lustre of his youth. But when had been marked upon his 
brow this harrowing care? when had his features before been 
stamjMd with thla anxiety, this anguish^ this WtUA ^«^t^ >^% 
siraDge, aaeartbly scoMri, which made him even VwnAAft"^ WVaJiX 
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was it possible ? it could not b o t hat in\ime he was t 

liice those awful, those unearthly, those unhallowed thingi 
were around him. He felt as if he had fallen from his statoi 
if he had dishonoured his ancestry, — as if he had betrayed 
trust. He felt a criminal. In the darkness of his meditatia 
flash burst from his lurid mind, — a celestial light appeared to 
si pate this thickening gloom, and his soul felt as it were ba 
with the softening radiancy. He thought of May Dacre 
thought of everything that was pure, and holy, and beautiful, 
luminous, and calm. It was the innate virtue of the man 
made this appeal to his corrupted nature. His losses seemed 
thing ; his dukedom would be too slight a ransom for freedom 1 
these' ghouls, and for the breath of the sweet air. 

He advanced to the Baron, and expressed his desire to pla 
more. There was an immediate stir. All jumped up, and 
the deed was done. Cant, in spite of their exhaustion, assu 
her reign. They begged him to have his revenge, — ^were < 
annoyed at the result,— had no doubt he would recover if he 
ceeded. Without noticing their remarks, he seated himself a 
table^ and wrote cheques for their respective amounts, Tom ( 
jumping up and bringing him the inkstand. Lord Castlefoi 
the most affectionate manner, pocketed the draft ; at the same 
recommending the Duke not to be in a hurry, but to send it ^ 
he was cool. Lord Dice received his with a bow, — Temple G 
with a sigh, — ^the Baron, with an avowal of his readiness alwa 
give him his revenge. 

The Duke, though sick at heart, would not leave the room 
any evidence of a broken spirit ; and when Lord Castlefort a 
repeated, " Pay us when we meet again,'' he said : " I thii 
very improbable that we shall meet again, my Lord. I wish 
know what gaming was. X had heard a great deal about it. 
not so very disgusting ; but I am a young man, and cannot 
tricks with my complexion." 

He reached his house. He gave orders for himself not t 
disturbed, and he went to bed ; but in vain he tried to sleep. A 
rack exceeds the torture of an excited brain, and an exhai 
body ? His hands and feet were like ice, his brow like fire 
ears rung witli supernatural roaring; a nausea had seized 
him, and death he would have welcomed. In vain, in vai 
courted repose ; in vain, in vain he had recourse to every expe 
to wile himself to slumber. Each minute he started from his p 
with some phrase which reminded him of his late fearful soc 
Hour after hour moved on with its leaden ^ace ; each hour he li 
fiirike, and each hour seemed an age. ¥.acVi 'ViQxxx y^^a ^^ 
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gnl to cast off some coYering, or shift his position. It was, at 
Bg^ moming. With a feeling tliat he should go mad if he re- 
■iiied any longer in bed, he rose, and paced his chamber. The 
rnfineshed him. He threw himself on the floor ; the oold crept 
w his senses, and he slept 



PRAY£R. 



PsATSR is the Bool's rincere desire, 

tJfterM or unexpressed j 
The motion of a hidden ilre. 

That frembtes in the breaei 

Prayer is the burthen oi a sigh. 

The ftning of a tear ; 
The upward glancing of an eye. 

When none but God is near. 

Brayer is the simplest form of speedi 

That infant lips can try j 
Prayer the subUmest strains that reach 

The Migesty on high. 

Prayer is the Christian's rital breath. 

The Christian's natite air. 
His watchword at the gates of death : 

He enters heaven by prayer. 

Prayer is the contrite sinner's Toioe, 

Returning from his wasrs ; 
While angels in their songs rejoice. 

And say, " Behold he prays I" 

The saints in prayer appear as one. 
In word, and deed, and mind, 

When with the Father and his Son 
Their fellowship they find. 

Nor pra3rer is made on earth aioae : 

The Holy Spirit pleads ; 
And Jesus, on the eternal throne. 

For sinners intercedes. 

O Thou, by whom we come to God, 

The Life, the Truth, the Way, 
The path of prayer Thyself hast Irude *. 
lord, teach ns how to pray \ 
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** There are bat two dasees of p<>Tsona in tlie world — those wh& ■ 
hanged, and those who are not hanged ; and it has bera my lot to belong. 
the former." 

There are few men, perhaps, who have not a hundred times : 
the course of life, felt a curiosity to know what their sensations wou 
be if they were compelled to lay life down. The very impossibilit 
in all ordinary cases, of obtaining any approach to this knowled^ 
is an incessant spur pressing on the fancy in its endeavours to arri' 
at it Thus poets and painters have ever made the estate of a mt 
condemned to die, one of their favourite themes of comment or d> 
scription. Footboys and 'prentices hang themselves almost evei 
other day, conclusively— missing their arrangement for slipping tl 
knot half way— out of a seeming instinct to try the secrets of th 
fate, which — ^less in jest than eamest^>they feel an inward mon 
tion may become their own. And thousands of men, in early lif 
are uneasy until they have mounted a breach, or fought a duel, mer 
ly because they wish to know, experimentally, that tiieir nerves a; 
capable of carrying them through that peculiar orddaL Now Jaj 
in a situation to speak, from experience, upon that very interestix 
question— the sensations attendant upon a passage from life 
death. I have been hanged, and am a'live— perhaps there a: 
not three other men, at this moment, in Europe, who can mal 
the same declaration. Before this statement meets the public ey 
1 shall have quitted England for ever ; therefore I have no advai 
tage to gain from its publication. And, for the vanity of knowin 
when I shall be a sojourner in a far country, that my name— £ 
good or ill — is talked about in this, — such fame would scarcely do ev( 
my pride much good, when I dare not lay claim to its identit 
But the cause which excites me to write is this — My greatest pie 
sure, through life, has been the perusal of any extraordinary na 
ratives of fact. An account of a shipwreck in which hundreds ha' 
perished ; of a plague which has depopulated towns or cities ; ane 
dotes and inquiries connected with the regulation of prisons, hosp 
tals, or lunatic receptacles ! nay, the very police reports of a con 
mon newspaper — as relative to matters of reality ; have always e: 
cited a degree of interest in my mind, which cannot be produced I 
the best invented tale of fiction. Because 1 believe, therefore, thf 
to persons of a temper like my own, the reading that which I ha^ 
to relate will afford very Viigh gTDtWfvcaWow *, wv^ \i«^>asfc Was 
hJso, Ibat what 1 describe can do m\sc\v\ei \ft ivvi owt^ >«\S^«i \\.x 
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pre\^ the symptonui and details of a very rare consummation 
fram being lost ;— for these reasons I am desirous, as far as a very 
limited education will permit me, to write a plain history of the 
atanage fortunes and miseries to which, during the last twelre 
momhSy I have been subjected. 

1 hare stated already, that 1 have been hanged and am alive. I 
can gain nothing now by misrepresentation — I was ouiltv of tlie 
vt for which I suffered. There are individuals of respectability 
whom my conduct already has disgraced, and I wiU not revive their 
ihame and grief by publishing my name. But it stands in the list 
of capital convictions In the Old Bailey Calendar for the Winter 
Sessions, 1826 ; and this reference, coupled with a few of the facts 
wiuch fbUow, will be sufficient to guide any persons who are doubtf id, 
to the proof that my statement is a true one. In the year 1824, 1 was 
A deik in a Russia broker's house, and fagged between Broad 
Street Buildings and Batson's Coffeehouse, and the London Docks, 
finom nine in the morning to six in the evening for a salary of fifty 
pounds a-year, I did this — not contentedly — but I endured it; 
liring sparingly in a little lodging at Islington for two years ; till 1 
M in love with a poor, but very beautiful girl, who was honest 
where it was very hard to be honest; and worked twelve hours a- 
day at sewing and millinery, in a mercer's shop in Cheapside, for 
half a guinea a-week. To make short of a long tale— this girl did 
not know how poor I was ; and in about six months, I committed 
seven or eight forgeries, to the amount of near two hundred pounds. 
I was seized one morning — I expected it for weeks — as regularly 
as I awoke— >every morning : and carried, after a few questions, 
for examination before the Lord Mayor. At the Mansion- House I 
had nothing to plead. Fortunately my motions had not been 
watched ; and so no one but myself was implicated in the charge — 
as no one else was really guilty. A sort of instinct, to try the last 
hope, made me listen to the magistrate's caution, and remain si- 
lent; or else, for any chance of escape I had, I might as well have 
confessed the whole truth at once. The examination lasted abuut 
half an hour ; when I was fully committed for trial, and sent away 
to Newgate. 

Hie shock of my iirst arrest was very slight indeed ; indeed 1 
almost question if it was not a relief, rather tlian a shock, to me. 
For monthly I had known perfectly that my eventual disoovery was 
certain. I tried to shake the thought of this off; but it was of no 
BiO 1 dreamed of it even in my sleep ; and I never entered our 
eoonting-house of a morning, or saw my master take \r^ \]tie c»:^- 
lioak in th0 courae of the day, that my bear^ was "not u^ \ivtk>} 
Moath, and my band shook ao that I could not \io\d \5aft ^eiv— IviS 
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twenty minutes, afterwards, 1 was sure to do nothing but blu 
Undl, at last, when I saw our chief deric walk into the rooi 
New Year's morning, with a police officer, I was as ready lor 
followed, as if I had had six hours' oonveraation about it. I c 
beliere I showed— for I am sure 1 did not feel it— either sw 
or alarm. My " fortune," however, as the officer called i^ 
soon told. I was apprehended on the Ist of January ; an* 
Sessions being then just begun, my time oame rapidly round, 
the 4th of the same month, the London Grand Jury found 
Bills against me for forgery ; and, on the evening of the 5tli 
Judge exhorted me to ** prepare for death;" for ** there wi 
hope, that, in this world, mercy could be extended to me." 

The whole business of my trial and sentence, passed ov 
coolly and formally, as I would have calculated a question of i 
est, or summed up an underwriting account I had never, tli 
I lived in London, witnessed the proceedings of a Criminal i 
before ; and I could hardly believe the composure, and indiiFe 
—and yet dvility — for there was no show of anger or ill tern] 
with which I was treated ; together with the apparent perfect ii 
sibility of all the parties round me, while I was rolling on— n 
speed which nothing could check, and which increased every 
ment — ^to my ruin ! I was called suddenly up Arom the dock, ' 
my turn for trial came, and placed at the bar : and the Judge s 
in a tone which had neither severity about it, nor compassion- 
carelessness, nor anxiety — nor any character or expression i 
ever that could be distinguished— -*< If there was any counsel 
peared for the prosecution ?" A barrister then, who seemed to 
some consideration — a middle aged, gentlemanly looking ni 
stated the case against me— as he said he would do— very *' i 
and forbearingly ;" but, as soon as he read the facts from hisi 
that only— I heard an officer of the gaol, who stood behind mc 
— " put the rope about my neck.** My master then was call 
give his evidence ; which he did very temperately — ^but it was 
elusive ; a young gentleman, who was my counsel, asked a 
questions in cross-examination, after he had carefully looked 
the indictment ; but there was nothing to cross-examine ape 
knew that well enough — though I was thankful for the intere 
seemed to take in my case. The Judge then told me, I the 
more gravely than he had spoken before,— '< That it was tim 
me to speak in my defence, if I had any thing to say. I hai 
thing to say. 1 thouf^t one moment to drop down upon my k 
and beg for mercy ; — -but, agahi— l\3;iou%\i\. Itw^uld only noak 
look ndiculous ; and 1 only snswereiiSk-^&a ^<^\ «a \ cx^vi^.^— ^*f 
wouldnot trouble the Court v»\ih any AcUiw*.''— \i^\\xK\^>aft! 
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tiumed round, with a more serious air stfll, to the Jury, who stood up 
ante listen to him as he spoke. And I listened too— or tried to listen 
itteotiTely:— as hard as 1 could ; and yet^-with all I could do—I oould 
Mt keep my thoughts fh>m wandering ! For the sight of the Court 
^aU so soberly, and regular, and composed, and formal, and well 
■tisfiedi— spectators and all — while I was running on with the speed 
of .wheels* upon smooth soil downhill, to destruction— seemed as if 
flie whole trial were a dream, and not a thing in earnest ! The 
buristers sat round the table, silent, but utterly unconcerned, and 
two were looking oyer their briefs, and another was reading a news- 
paper ; and the spectators in the galleries looked on and listened as 
pIsBsanily, as though it were a matter not of death going on, but of 
pastime or amusement ; and one very fat man, who seemed to be 
tte deiic of the Court, stopped his writing when the Judge began, 
tat leaned back in his chair with his hands in his breeches* pockets, 
esoept once or twice that he took a snuff; and not one living soul 
nemed to take notice— they did not seem to know the fact— that 
dure was a poor, desperate, helpless, creature — ^whose days were 
hA running out — ^whose hours of life were even with the last grains 
in the bottom of the sand glass — among them ! I lost the whole of 
the Judge's charg^thinking of I know not what — in a sort of 
dream — ^unable to steady my mind to anything, and only biting the 
italk of a piece of rosemary that lay by me. But I heard the 
low, distinct whisper of the Foreman of the Jury, as he brought in 
tlie verdict — " Guzltt,"— and the last words of the Judge, saying 
-^that I should be hanged by the neck until I was dead:'* and 
Udding me ** prepare myself for the next life, for that my crime 
wai one that admitted of no mercy in this.*' The gaoler then, 
wiio had stood close by me all the while, put his hand quickly upon 
my shoulder, in an under voice, telling me, to << Come along !" 
Going down the hall steps, two other officers met me ; and, placing 
ne b^ween them, without saying a word, hurried me across the 
yard in the direction back to the prison. As the door of the court 
dosed behind us, I saw the Judge fold up his papers, and the Jury 
Mng sworn in the next case. Two other culprits were brought up 
oat of the dock ; and the crier called out for—'* The prosecutor 
and witnesses against James Hawkins, and Joseph Sanderson, for 
bnii^ary !" 

I had no friends, if any in such a case could have been of use to 
ne no relatives but two; by whom — I could not complain of 
tham— I was at once disowned. On the day after my trial, my 
BiMter came to me in person, and told me, that ** he had recom- 
■ended ttte to mercy, and should try to obtain a imtigaldoTi <^l m^ 
mmKaee." I doa*t think I seemed very grateful lot XXdawssaxwvc* 
"^ I. 
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—1 thought, that if he had wished to spore my life he might ha 
. made sure, by not appearing against me. I thanked him ; but t 
colour was in my face— and the worst feelings that ever rose In n 
heart in all my life were at this Tisit. I thought he was not a wi 
man to come into my cell at that time — though he did not can 
alone. But the thing went no farther. 

There was but one person then in all the world that seemed \ 
belong to me ; and that one was Elizabeth Clare ! And, when 
thought of her, the idea of all that was to happen to myself was fix 
gotten — I covered my face with my hands, and cast myself on ti 
ground ; and I wept, for I was in desperation. — While I was beii| 
examined, and my desk searched for papers at home, before I m 
carried to the Mansion-house, I had got an opportunity to said <w 
word to her, — *< That if she wished me only to try for my lifi^ tk 
should not come, nor send, nor be known in any way in my mfi 
fortune." But my scheme was to no purpose. She had gone wil 
as soon as she had heard the news of my apprehension — nen 
thought of herself, but confessed her acquaintance with me. Tli 
result was, %he was dismissed from her employment-^and it was hi 
only means of livelihood. 

She had been every where, — ^to my master — ^to the judge th; 
tried me— to the magistrates — to the sheriffs — to the aldermen- 
she had made her way even to the Secretary of State ! My hea 
did misgive me at the thought of death ; but, in despite of mysd^ 
forgot fear when 1 missed her usual time of coming, and gathen 
from the people about me how she was employed. I had i 
thought about the success or failure of her attempt. All ni 
thoughts were, — that she was a young girl, and beautiful — hard 
in her senses, and quite unprotected — ^without money to help^ or 
friend to advise her—pleading to strangers — ^humbling herself j>e 
haps to menials, who would think her very despair and helple 
condition, a challenge to infamy and insult Well, it matter 
little! The thing was no worse, because I was alive to see ai 
suffer from it. Two days more, and ail would be over; the demoi 
that fed on human wretchedness would have their prey. She won 
be homeless — pennyless — friendless, — she should have been tl 
companion of a forger and a felon ; it needed no witchcraft to gas 
the termination. 

We hear curiously, and read every day, of the visits of friiepi 
and relatives to wretched criminals condenmed to die. Those wi 
read and hear of these things the most curiously, have little in 
pression of the sadness of the reality. It was six days after m 
first Apprehension, when 'EVizaibeVlh. C\«ix« caxcv^ i<kt thfi last tlinl 
to visit me in prison I in 01A7 ihes^ s\\.otV. «vs. ^1% ^x Xmm^ 
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, itreiigth — all were gone ; years upon years of toil and sick- 
)iild not have left a more worn-out wreck. Death— as plainly 
ur death spoke— «at in her countenance— she was broken - 
id. When she came, I had not seen her for two days. I 
not speak, and there was an officer of the prison with us too ; 
the property of the law now ; and my mother, if she had 
oould not have blrat, or wept for me, without a third perscm, 
bat a stranger, being present I sat down by her on my bed- 
, which was the only place to sit on In my cell, and wrapped 
bswl dose round her, for it was very cold weather, and i was 
ed no fire ; and we sat so for almost an hour without exchange 
. word. iShe had no good news to bring me ; I knew that ; 
wanted to hear was about herself, — I did hear ! She had not 
»— 4ior a hope — ^nor a prop left, upon the earth ! The only crea- 
Jut sheltered her— the only relative she had— was a married 
', whose husband I knew to be a ylllain. What would she do 
at oould she attempt ! She '*did not know that ;** and ''it was 
mg that she should be a trouble to any body." But ''she 

d go to Lord S again that evening about me. He had 

id her kindly ; and she felt certain she should still succeed. It 
Mr fhult— she had told every body this— all that had happen- 
fit had not been for meeting her, I should never have gone 
3ebt^ and into extravagance." I listened — and I oould only 
! I would have died— coward as I was — upon the rack, or in 
re^ so I could but have left her safe. I did not ask so much 
leave her happy ! Oh then I did think, in bitterness of spirit, 
ad but shunned temptation, and staid poor and honest ! If I 
only have placed her once more in the hard laborious poverty 
9 1 had first found her ! It was my work, and she never could be 
again ! How long this vain remorse might have lasted, I 
it tell. My head was light and giddy. I undeistood the 
e of the turnkey, who was watching me^"That Elizabeth 
be got away ;*' but I had not strength even to attempt it The 
had been arranged for me> The master of the gaol en- 
She went — it was then the afternoon; and she was got 
, on the pretence that she might make one more effort to save 
irlth a promise that she shoidd return again at night The 
ir was an elderly man, who had daughters of his own ; and 
Dmised — for he saw I knew how the matter was— to see Kliz- 
safe through the crowd of wretches among whom she must 
TO quit the prison. She went, and I knew that she was going 
rer. As she turned back to speak as the door was clofllw^ I 
tbat f bad seen ber for the last time. The dooi ol nv'S «^ 
fVe were to meet no more on earti^v. \ t^ XK^ti ^k^ 

l9 
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knees— I olaiped my hands — my tears bunt out afresh tod I 
called on Ood to bless her. 

It was four o'clock in the afternoon when Elizabeth left 
me ; and when she departed it seemed as if my business in thli 
world was at an end. I could have wished, then and there, t# 
have died upon the spot ; I had done my last act and drunk my 
last draught in life. But as the twilight drew in, my cell was cold 
and damp ; and the evening was dark and gloomy ; and I had ne 
iire, nor any candle, although it was in the month of January, nor 
much covering to warm me ; and by degrees my spirits weakened, 
and my heart sunk at the desol^« wretchedness of everything 
about me; and gradually — for what I write now shall be the trutk 
— the thoughts of Elizabeth, and what would be her fate, began to 
give way before a sense of my own situation. This was the fint 
time — I cannot tell the reason why— that my mind had ever fixed 
itself fully upon the trial that I had within a few hours to go 
through ; and, as I reflected on it, a terror spread over me almoit 
in an instant, as though it were that my sentence was just pro- 
nounced, and that I had not known, really and seriously, that I was 
to die, before. I had eaten nothing for twenty-four hours. There 
was food which a religious gentleman who visited me had sent from 
his own table, but 1 could not taste it ; and when I looked at it, 
strange fancies came over me. It was dainty food — ^not such as was 
served to the prisoners in tlie gaol. It was sent to me because I 
was to die to-morrow 1 and I thought of the beasts of the field, and 
the fowls of the air, that were pampered for slaughter. I felt that my 
own sensations were not as they ought to be at this time ; and I be- 
lieve that for a while I was insane. A sort of dull humming noise, 
that I could not get rid of, like the buzzing of bees, sounded in my 
ears. And though it was dark, sparks of light seemed to dance be- 
fore my eyes ; and I could recollect nothing. I tried to say my 
prayers, but could only remember a word here and there ; and 
then it seemed to me as if these were blasphemies that I was utter- 
ing ;— I don»t know what they were— I cannot tell what it was I 
said ; and then, on a sudden, I felt as though all this terror was use- 
less, and that I would not stay there, to die ; and, I jumped up, 
and wrenched at the bars of my cell window with a force that 
bent them— for I felt as if I had the strength of a lion. And I 
felt all over the lock of my door ; and tried the door itself with my 
shoulder— though I knew it was plated with iron, and heavier 
than that of a church ; and I groped about the very walls, and 
into the comers of my dungeon— though i knew very well, if I 

had had my senses, that it was aiV ot «o\\dL %\sn&\kt«A^ €eAt thick ; 

Mid thai, if I could have passed \3mou^ ^ ct«sHV»«fiwa!tx S. 
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the «ye of a needle, I had no chance of escaping. And, in the 
midst of all this exertion, a faintness came OTer me as though I 
hid swallowed poison ; and I had just power to reel to the bed- 
fliee, where I sank down, as I think, in a swoon : but this did not 
bst, — ^for my head swam round, and the cell seemed to turn with 
me ; and I dreamed— between sleeping and walcing — ^that it was 
midnight, and that Elizabeth had come back as she had promised, 
md that they refused to admit her. And 1 thought that it snowed 
heavfly, and that the streets were all covered with it, as if with a 
idiite- sheet, and that I saw her dead — lying in the fallen snow — 
md in the darkness-— at the prison gate ! When I came to myself, 
I was struggling and breathless. In a minute or two, 1 heard St 
Sepulchre's clock go ten ; and I knew it was a dream that I had 
had : but I could not help fancying that Elizabeth really had come 
hack. And I knocked loudly at the door of my cell ; and when 
one of the turnkeys came, I begged of him, for mercy's sake, to go 
down to the gate and see ; and moreover, to take a small bundlCi 
containing two shirts— which I pushed to him through the grate— 
ibr I had no money ; and— if he would have my blessing — to bring 
me but one small cup of brandy to keep my heart alive ; fur I felt 
that I had not the strength of a man, and should never be able to 
go through my trial like one. The turnkey shook his head at my 
request, as he went away; and said that he had not the brandy, 
erenrSf he dared run the risk to give it me. But in a few minutes 
he returned, bringing* me a glass of wine, which he said the 
master of the gaol had sent me, and hoped it would do me good, — 
however he would take nothing for it And the chaplain of the 
prison, too, came, without my sending; and — for which I shall 
ever have cause to thank him— went himself domm to the outer 
gates of the gaol, and pledged his honour as a man and a Christian 
deigyman, that Elizabeth was not there, nor had returned ; and 
moreover he assured me that it was not likely she would come back, 
for her friends had been told privately that she could not be admit- 
ted; but nevertheless he should himself be up during the whole 
night ; and if she should come, although she could not be allowed 
to see me, he would take care that she should have kind treatment 
and protection ; and I had reason afterwards to know that he kept 
his word. He then exhorted me solemnly ** to think no more of 
cares or troubles in this world, but to bend my thoughts upon that 
to come, and to try to reconcile my soul to Heaven ; trusting that 
my sins, though they were heavy, under repentance, might hav e hope 
of mercy." When he was gone, I did find myself for a little while 
more collected; and I sat down again on llic W\,».\\^Vv;\t^^«t\wj^^ 
to commune with mysolf, and prepare mys<iV£ toY m^- ^vx\.\i. \\^<i.^'i^ 

l3 
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to my mind, that I had but a few hours more at all events to ! 
that there was no hope on earth of escaping — and that it 
least better that I should die decently and like a man. Then I tvrf ^^ 
to recollect all the tales that 1 had ever heard about dea^ by hm~rt^' 
ing — that it vraa said to be the sensation of a moment — to give ^^ 
pain — ^to cause the extinction of life instantaneously — and so or>^ 
to twenty other strange ideas. By degrees my head began to wan-^ 
der and grow unmanageable again. I put my hands tightly to m^ 
throat, as though to try the sensation of strangling. Then I fel^ 
my arms at the places where the cords would be tied. I went througli 
the fastening of the rope— the tying of the hands together : the 
thing that I felt most averse to, was the having the white cap muffled 
over my eyes and face. If I could avoid that, the rest was not so 
very horrible ! In the midst of these fancies, a numbness seemed 
to creep over my senses. The giddiness that I had felt, gave way 
to a dull stupor, which lessened the pain that my thoughts gave me, 
though I still went on thinking. The church-clock rang midnight : 
I was sensible of the sound, but it reached me indistinctly— mg 
though coming through many closed doors, or from a far distance. 
By and by, I saw the objects before my mind less and less cleariy 
—then only partially— then they were gone altogether. I fell asleep. 
I slept until the hour of execution. It was seven o'clock on the 
next morning, when a knocking at the door of my cell awoke me. 
I heard the sound, as though in my dreams, for some moments be- 
fore I was fully awake ; and my first sensation was only the dislike 
which a weary man feels at being roused: I was tired and wished 
to doze on. In a minute after, the bolts on the outside my dungeon 
were drawn ; a turnkey, carrying a small lamp, and followed by 
the master of the gaol and the chaplain, entered : I looked up— a 
shudder like the shock of electricity — like a plunge into a bath of 
ice— ran through me^-one glance was sufficient : Sleep was gone 
as though I had never slept — even as I never was to sleep again — 

I was conscious of my situation ! ** R ,*' said the master to 

me, in a subdued, but steady tone, ** It is time for you to rise." 
The chaplain asked me how I had passed the night? and pro- 
posed that we should join in prayer. I gathered myself up, and 
remained seated on the side of the bed-place. My teeth chattered, 
and my knees knocked together in despite of myself. It was bare- 
ly daylight yet ; and, as the cell door stood open, I could see into 
the small paved court beyond: the morning was thick and 
gloomy ; and a slow but settled rain was coming down. *' It is 
half-past seven o'clock, R I" said the master. I just mustered 
an entreaty to be left alone till \lie V^lsJL mom«»\« \ V^^^CB&tt^ Tca- 
nutes to live. 



I 
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I tried to make another obsenration when the mastflr was leaving 
the cell ; but, this time I could not get tlie words out : my tongue 
stuck to the roof of my mouth, and my speech seemed gone : I 
made two desperate efforts ; but it would not do — I could not utter. 
When they left me» I never stirred from my place on the bed. 1 
was benumbed with the cold, probably from the sleep, and the un- 
accustomed exposure ; and I sat crouched together, as it were, to 
keep myself warmer, with my arms folded across my brea^ and 
my head hanging down, shivering : and my body felt as if it were 
sach a weight to me that I was unable to move it, or stir. The 
day now was breaking, yellow — and heavily ; and the light stde by 
d^irees Into my dungeon, showing me the damp stone walls and 
desolate dark paved floor ; and, strange as it was— with all that 1 
could do, I could not keep myself from noticing these trifling things 
—though perdition was coming upon me the very next moment. 
1 noticed the lamp which the turnkey had left on the floor, and 
which was burning dimly, with a long wick, being clogged with 
the chiU and bad air, and I thought to myself— even at that moment 
—that it had not been trimmed since the night before. And 1 
looked at the bare naked iron bed- frame that I sat on ; and at the 
heavy studs on the door of the dungeon ; and at the scrawls and 
writing upon the wall, that had been drawn by former prisoners ; 
and I put my hand to try my own pulse, and it was so low that I 
could hardly count it : — I could not feel — though I tried to make 
myself feel it — that I was going to die. In the midst of this, I 
heard the chimes of the chapel-clock begin to strike ; and I thought 
— Lord take pity on me, a wretch ! it could not be the three quarters 
after seven yet ! The dock went over the three quarters— it chimed 
the fourth quarter, and struck eight They were in my cell before 
I perceived them. They found me in the place, and in the pos- 
ture, as they had left me. 

iJVhat I have farther to tell, will lie in a very small compass : 
my recollections are very minute up to this point, but not at all so 
dose as to what occurred afterwards. I scarcely recollect very 
dearly how I got from my cell to the press-room. I think two 
little w^hered men, dressed in black, supported me. I know I 
tried to rise when I saw the master and his people come into my 
dungeon ; but I could not. 

In the press-room were the two miserable wretches that were to 
suflier vrith me ; they were bound with their arms behind them, 
and their hands together ; and were lying upon a bench hard by, 
until I was ready. A meagre-looking old maT\,N<d\]b.\3cL\Tk^^\A 
hajr, who was reading to one of them, came up, audBaXdiWsniSit^B&^E^ 
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— ^* That we ought to embrace," — I did not distinctly hear what i 
was. 

The great difficulty that I had was to keep from falling. I hai 
thought that these moments would have been all of fury and horroi 
but I felt nothing of this ; but only a weakness, as though my heai 
—and the very floor on which I stood — ^was sinking under me. 
could just make a motion, that the old white-haired man shouli 
leave me; and some one interfered, and sent him away. The pin 
ioning of my hands and arms was then finished ; —and I hean 
an officer whisper to the chaplain that '< all was ready." As wi 
passed out, one of the men in black held a glass of water to my lips 

but I could not swallow : and Mr W , the master of the gaol 

who had bid farewell to my companions, ofiFered me his hand. Thi 
blood rushed into my face once more for one moment ! It was toe 
much — the man who was sending me to execution, to offer to shak* 
me by the hand ! 

This was the last moment — but one— of full perception that I hat 
in life. 1 remember our beginning to move forward, through tin 
long-arched passages which led from the press-room to the scaffold 
1 saw the lamps that were still burning, for the day-light never en< 
tered here : I heard the quick tolling of the bell, and the deep voio 
of the chaplain reading as he walked before us : — ** I am the resur< 
rection and the life, saith the Lord; he that believeth in me 
though he were dead, shall live. And though after my skin worms 
destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God !" 

It was the funeral service— the order for the grave — the office fox 
those that were senseless and dead — over us, the quick and the 
living. 

I felt once more — and saw ! — I felt the transition from these dim, 
dose, hot, lamp-lighted subterranean passages, to the open platform 
and steps, at the foot of the scaffold, and to day. I saw the im- 
mense crowd blackening the whole area of the street below me 
The windows of the shops and houses opposite, to the fourth story 
choked with gazers. 1 saw St Sepulchre's church through the yel- 
low fog in the distance, and heard the pealing of its bell. I re- 
collect the cloudy, misty morning ; the wet that lay upon the scaf 
fold — the huge dark mass of building, the prison itself, that rose be 
side, and seemed to cast a shadow over us — ^the cold, fresh breeze 
that, as I emerged from it, broke upon my face. I see it all nov 
—the whole horrible landscape is before me. The scaffold — th( 
rain — the faces of the multitude— the people clinging to the house 
tups — the smoke that beat heavily downwards from the chimney 
— ^e waggons filled with women staring in the inn yards oppositi 
—the hoarse low roar that ran through the gathered crowd as wi 
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kpiNMUMd. I nerer tsw so many ol^fects at once, bo plainly and dis- 
tinctiy, in all xny life, as at that one glance ; but it lasted only for 
laiiMtant. 

From that look, and firom that instant, all that followed is a blank. 
(K the prayers of the chaplain ; of the fastening the fatal noose ; 
of the putting on of the cap which I had so much disliked ; of my 
actual execiUion and death, I have not the slightest atom of reoollec- 
tidD, But that I know such occurrences must have taken place, I 
AmM not have the smallest consciousness that they ever did so. I 
read in the daily newspapers an account of my behaviour at the 
scaffold — that 1 conducted myself decently but with firmness — Of 
my death— that I seemed to die almost without a struggle. Of any 
of these events I have not been able by any exertion to recall the 
most distant remembrance. With the first view of the scaffold, all 
n^ recollection ceases. The next circumstance which — ^to my per- 
ception — seems to follow, is the having awoke, as if from sleep, 
and found myself in a bed, in a handsome chamber ; with a gentle- 
man — as I first opened my eyes — ^looking attentively at me. I had 
my senses perfectly, though I did not speak at once. I thought di- 
rectly that I had been reprieved at the scaffold, and had fainted. 
After I knew the truth, I thought that I had an imperfect recollection, 
of having found, or fancied, myself— as in a dream — in some strange 
place lying naked, and with a mass of figures floating about before 
me : but this idea certainly never presented itself to me until I was 
informed of the fact that it had occurred. 

The accident to which I owe my existence, will have been divin- 
ed ! My condition is a strange one ! I am a living man ; and I pos- 
sess certificates both of my death and burial. I know that a coffin 
filled with stones, and with my name upon the plate, lies buried in 
the churchyard of St Andrew's, Holbom : I saw from a window, 
the undressed hearse arrive that carried it : I was a witness to my 
own funeral : these are strange things to see. My dangers, how- 
ever, and I trust, my crimes, are over for ever. Thanks to the bounty 
of the excellent individual, whose benevolence has recognised the 
service which he did me for a claim upon him, I am married to 
the woman, whose happiness and safety proved my last thought— 
so long as reason remained with me— in dying. And I am about 
to sail upon a far voyage, which is only a sorrowful one — ^that 
it parts me for ever from my benefactor. The fancy that this poor 
narrative — from the singularity of the facts it relates — ^may be inte- 
resting to some people, has induced me to write it : perhaps at too 
much length ; but it is not easy for those who write without skill, 
to write briefly. Should it meet the eye of the few relatives I 
have, it will tell one of tiiem— that to his jealousy of being known 
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ill connexion with me— even after death~~\ owe my life. Shi 
my old master read it, perhaps, by this time, he may have thoi 
I suffered severely for yielding to a first temptation ; at least ti 
I bear him no ill-will — I will not believe that he will learn mj 
liverance with regret For the words are soon spoken, and the 
is soon done which dooms a wretched creature to an untimely dei 
but bitter are the pangs — and the sufferings of the body are ana 
the least of them — that he must go through before he arrives a 

Blackumod^s Moi 



THE CHRISTIAN'S DEATH. 

Thud art gone to the grave, but we will not deplore thee. 

Though sorrows and darkness encompass the tomb ; 
The Saviour has pass*d through its portals before thee. 

And the lamp of His loye is thy guide through the gloom. 
Thou art gone to the grave,— we no longer behold thee. 

Nor tread the rough path of the world by thy side : 
But the wide arms of Mercy are spread to enfold thee. 

And sinners may hope, since the sinless has died. 

Thou art gone to the grave,— and, its mansion forsaking. 

Perhaps thy tried spirit in doubt linger*d long ; 
But the sunshine of Heaven beamed bright on thy waking. 

And the song which thou heard'st was the seraphim's song. 
Thou art gone to the grave,— but 'twere wrong to deplore thee. 

When Gk>d was thy ransom, thy guardian, thy guide ; 
He gave thee, and took thee, and soon will restore thee, 

Wliere death hath no sting, since the Saviour hath died. 



Heber 



SONNET. 



Mt Cnimtry ! when I think of all Pve lost. 

In leaving thee to seek a foreign home, 

I find more cause, the farther that I roam. 

To mourn the hour I left thy favour'd coast ; 

For each high privilege, which is the boast 

And birth-right of thy sons, by patriots gained, 

Dishooour'd dies, when Right and TruUi are chain'd. 

And caitifb rule—by sordid lusts engross'd, 

I may, perhaps, (each generous purpose crossed,) 

Forget the higher idms for which I've strained. 

Calmly resign the hopes I've prized the most, 

And learn cold cautions I have long disdaiu'd. 

But my heart must be calmer, colder yet. 

Ere Scotland and fair ¥T«ft^m\toT|^<^t. 



A BACHELOR'S COMPLAINT 

or TOB 
BEHAVIOUR OF MARRIED PEOPLE.* 

As a rin^ man, I hare spent a good deal of my time in noting 
down the infirmities of Married People, to console myself for those 
SBperior pleasares, nvhich they teU me 1 have lost by remaining as 
lam. 

I cannot say that the quarrels of men and their wives eyer made 
any great impression upon me, or had much tendency to strengthen 
me in those anti-social resolutions, which I took up long ago upon 
more substantial considerations. What oftenest offends me at the 
iu>uses of married persons where I visit, is an error of quite a dif- 
ferent description ; — it is that they are too loving. 

Not too loYing neither : that does not explain my meaning. Be- 
sides, why should that offend me? The very act of separating 
themselves from the rest of the world, to have the fuller enjoyment 
of each other's society, implies that they prefer one another to all 
the world. 

But what I complain of is, that they carry this preference so 
nndisguisedly, they peric it up in the faces of us sin^e people so 
shamelessly, you cannot be in their company a moment without 
heing made to feel, by some indirect hint or open avowal, that you 
are not the object of this preference. Now there are some things 
which give no offence, while implied or taken for granted merely ; 
but expressed, there is much offence in them. If a man were to 
accost the first homely-featured or plain-dressed young woman of 
his acquaintance, and tell her bluntly, that she was not handsome 
or rich enough for him, and he could not marry her, he would de« 
serve to be lucked for his ill manners ; yet no less is implied in the 
fact, that having access and opportunity of putting the question to 
her, he has never yet thought fit to do it The young woman un- 
derstands this as clearly as if it were put into words ; but no reason- 
able young woman would think of making this the ground of a 
qoarreL Just as little right have a married couple to tell me by 
speeches, and IooIes that are scarce less plain than speeches, that I 
am not the happy man, — the lady's choice. It is enough that I 
iuiow I am not : I do not want this perpetual reminding. 

The display of superior knowledge or riches may be made 
sufficiently mortifying; but these admit of a palliative. The 

« From Cbarlet Lamb's delightful volume, enUlled ^^ I3&aJ^ 
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knowledge which is brought out to Insult me, may accidentally im* 
prove me ; and in the rich man's houses and pictures, — ^his parks 
and gardens, I have a temporary usufruct at least But the display 
of married happiness has none of these palliatives : it Is throughout 
pure, unrecompensed, unqualified insult 

Marriage by its best title is a monopoly, and not of the least invi- 
dious sort It is the cunning of most possessors of any exclusive 
privilege to keep their advantage as much out of sight as possible, 
that their less favoured neighbours, seeing little of the benefit, may 
the less be disposed to question the right But these married mono- 
polists thrust the most obnoxious part of their patent into our ^aces. 

Nothing is to me more distastefiil^than that entire complacency 
and satisfaction which beam in the countenances of a new-married 
couple, — in that of the lady particularly : it tells you, that her lot is 
disposed of in this world ; that jfou can have no hopes of her. It 
is true, I have none ; nor wishes either, perhaps : but this is one of 
those truths which ought, as 1 said before, to be taken for granted, 
not expressed. 

The excessive airs which those people give themselves, founded 
on the ignorance of us unmarried people, would be more ofiensive 
if they were less irrational. We wiU allow them to understand the 
mysteries belonging to their own craft better than we who have not 
had the happiness to be made free of the company : but their arro- 
gance is not content within these limits. If a single person presume 
to offer his opinion in their presence, though upon the most indif- 
ferent subject, he is immediately silenced as an incompetent person. 
Nay, a young married lady of my acquaintance, who, the best of 
the jest was, had not changed her condition above a fortnight before, 
in a question on which I had the misfortune to differ from her, res- 
pecting the properest mode of breeding oysters for the London 
market, had the assurance to ask with a sneer, how such an old 
Bachelor as I could pretend to know any thing about such matters. 

But what I have spoken of hitherto is nothing to the airs which 
these creatures give themselves when they come, as they generally 
do, to have children. When I consider how little of a rarity chil- 
dren are, — that every street and blind aUey swarms with them, — 
that the poorest people commonly have them in most abundance, — 
that there are few marriages that are not blessed with at least one of 
these bargains, — ^how often they turn out ill, and defeat the fond 
hopes of their parents, taking to vicious courses, which end in pov- 
erty, disgrace, the gallows, &c— I cannot for my life tell what 
cause for pride there can possibly be in having them. If they were 
young phcBnixes, indeed, that "wwe \iOTii\wkV. Gna Va. ^ ^v»x^ there 
might be a pretext But "when Uvey »t% ^o oftmsskssu 
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1 do not advert to the insolent merit which they assume with 
thttr buiA>aiids on these occasions. Let them look to that But 
why we, who are not their natural-bom subjects, should be expected 
to bring our spices, myrrh, and incense,— our tribute and homage 
of admiration,— I do not see. 

«Like as the arrows in the hand of the giant, eren so are the 
young children :" so says the excellent office in our Prayer-book 
appointed for the churching of women. *' Happy is the man that 
hath his quirer full of them :" so say I ; but then don't let him 
discharge bis quiver upon us that are weaponless ; — ^let them be 
anows, but not to gall and stick us. I hare generally obsenred that 
theie arrows are double-headed : they have two forks, to be sure to 
hit with one or the other. As, for instance, where you come into a 
house which is full of children, if you happen to take no notice of 
them (you are thinking of something else, perhaps, and turn a deaf 
ear to their innocent caresses), you are set down as untractable, 
raoroee, a hater of children. On the other hand, if you find them 
more than usually engaging, — if you are taken with their pretty 
manners, and set about in earnest to romp and play with them, 
some pretext or other is sure to be found fur sending them out of 
tlie room : they are too noisy or boisterous, or Mr >—— does not 
like children. With one or other of these forks the arrow is sure to 
hit you. 

I could forgive their jealousy, and dispense with toying with their 
brats, if it gives them any pain ; but 1 think it unreasonable to be 
called upon to love them, where I see no occasion, — to love a whole 
family, perhaps, eight, nine, or ten, indiscriminately, — ^to love all 
the pretty dears, because children are so engaging. 

I know there is a proverb, " Love me, love my dog :" that is not 
always so very practicable, particularly if the dog be set upon you 
to tease you or snap at you in sport. But a dog, or a lesser thing, 
—any inanimate substance, as a keep-sake, a watch or a ring, a 
tree, or the place where we last parted when my friend went away 
upon a long absence, I can make shift to love, because I love him. 
and any thing that reminds me of him ; provided it be in its na- 
ture indifferent, and apt to receive whatever hue fancy can give it. 
But children have a real character and an essential being of them- 
selves : they are amiable or unamiable per se; 1 must love or hate 
them as I see cause for either in their qualities. A child's nature 
is too serious a thing to admit of its being regarded as a mere ap- 
pendage to another being, and to be loved or hated accordingly : 
they stand with me upon their own stock, as much as men and 
women do, OI but you will say, sure it is «a aXXxac^N^ %%<&^ — 
tbem is something in the tender years of infancy V!fc«CL oi V«s^i 
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charms us. That is the rery reason why I am more nice aboi 
them. I know that a sweet child is the sweetest thing in natur 
not erea. excepting the delicate creatures which bear them ; but tl 
prettier the kind of a thing is, the more desirable it is that it shea 
be pretty of its kind. One daisy differs not much from another i 
glory; but a violet should look and smell the daintiest — I was a 
ways rather squeamish in my women and children. 

But this is not the worst: one must be admitted into the 
fkmiliarity at least, before they can complain of inattention, 
implies visits, and some kind of intercourse. But if the hu 
band be a man with whom you have lived on a friendly footii 
before marriage, — ^if you did not come in on the wife's side,- 
if you did not sneak into the house in her train, but were an o! 
friend in fast habits of intimacy before their courtship was so mw 
as thought on, — ^look about you — ^your tenure is precarious — befoi 
a twelvemonth shall roll over your head, you shall find your 6. 
friend gradually grow cool and altered towards you, and at la 
seek opportunities of breaking with you. I have scarce a marrie 
friend of my acquaintance, upon whose firm faith I can rely, whos 
friaidship did not commence after the period of his marriage, Wil 
some limitations they can endure that: but that the good-ms 
should have dared to enter into a solemn league of friendship j 
which they were not consulted, though it happened before th( 
knew him,— before they that are now man and wife ever met,- 
this is intolerable to them. Every long friendship, every old ai 
thentic intimacy, must be brought into their office to be new stamj 
ed with their currency, as a sovereign Prince calls in the good oi 
money that was coined in some reign before he was born or thougl 
of, to be new marked and minted with the stamp of his authorit 
before he will let it pass current in the world. You may guei 
what luck generally befalls such a rusty piece of metal as I am i 
these new mintings. 

Innumerable are the ways which they take to insult and won 
you out of their husband's confidence. Laughing at all you ssi 
with a kind of wonder, as if you were a queer kind of fellow thi 
said good things, but an oddki/, is one of the ways ;— they have 
particular kind of stare for the purpose j — till at last the husbani 
who used to defer to your judgment, and would pass over some es 
crescences of understanding and manner for the sake of a gener 
vein of observation (not quite vulgar) which he perceived in yo 
begins to suspect whether you are not altogether a humorist,— 
fellow well enough to have consorted with in his bachelor days, bi 
not quite bo proper to be introduced V^ \ad\«&. This may be call 
the staring way ; and is that Yr\AcYiYM» Ql\«Ma\.\»«iv y*-\w ^\ 
lie e against me. 
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Then there is the exaggerating way, or the way of irony: that 
\%f where tbey find you an object of especial regard with their hii»- 
band, who is not so easily to be shaken from the lasting attachment 
founded on esteem, which he has conceiTed towards you ; by never* 
qualified exaggerations to cry up all that you say or do, till the good- 
man, who understands well enough that it is all done in compliment 
to him, grows weary of the debt of gratitude which is due to so 
much candour, and by relaxing a little on his part, and taking down 
a peg or two in his enthusiasm, sinks at length to that Idndly level 
of moderate esteem,— that ** decent affection and complacent kind- 
ness*' towards you, where she herself can join in sympathy with 
him without much stretch and violence to her sincerity. 

Another way (for the ways they have to accomplish so desirable 
a purpose are infinite) is, with a kind of innocent simplicity, con- 
tinually to mistake what it was which first made their husband 
fond of you. If an esteem for something excellent in your moral 
character was that which riveted the chain which she is to break, 
upon any imaginary discovery of a want of poignancy in your con- 
versation, she will cry, '* I thought, my dear, you described your 

friend, Mr as a great wif If, on the other hand, it was for 

some supposed charm in your conversation that he first grew to like 
yoo, and was content for this to overlook some trifling irregulari- 
ties in your moral deportment, upon the first notice of any of these 

she as readily exclaims, ** This, my dear, is your good Mr ,** 

One good lady, whom I took the liberty of expostulating with for 
not showing me quite so much respect as 1 thought due to her 
husband's old friend, had the candour to confess to me that she 

had often heard Mr speak of me before marriage, and 

that she had conceived a great desire to be acquainted with me, 
but that the sight of me had very much disappointed her ex- 
pectations ; for from her husband's representations of me, she had 
formed a notion that she was to see a fine, tall, officer-like looking 
man (I use her very words) ; the very reverse of which proved to 
be the truth. This was candid ; and I bad the civility not to ask 
her in return, how she came to pitch upon a standard of personal 
accomplishments for her husband's friends which differed so much 
from his o^vn; for my friend's dimensions as near as possible ap« 
proximate to mine ; he standing five feet in his shoes, in which I 
have the advantage of him by about half an inch ; and he no more 
than myself exhibiting any indications of a martial character in his 
air or countenance. 

These are some of the mortifications which I h&N% «a^>ax&»t^ 

/n the absurd attempt to visit at their houses. To onxocist^Xj^ ^^in. 

aU would be a rain endeavour : I shall theteioift yi&V. ^gasvcfe ^ ^^ 

M8 
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Tory oommon impropriety of which married hidies are guilty, — of 
treating us as if we were their husbands, and vice versa, 1 mean, 
when they use us with familiarity, and their husbands with cere- 
mony. Testacea, for instance, kept me the other night two or three 
hours beyond my usual time of supping, while she was fretting be- 
cause Mr _- did not come home, till the oysters were all spoil- 
ed, rather than she would be guilty of the impoliteness of touching 
one in his absence. This was reversing the point of good manners : 
for ceremony is an invention to take off the uneasy feeling which 
we derive from knowing ourselves to be less the object of love and 
esteem with a fellow-creature than some other person is. It en- 
deavours to make up, by superior attentions in little points, for that 
invidious preference which it is forced to deny in the greater. Had 
Teitacea kept the oysters back for me, and withstood her husband's 
importunities to go to supper, she would have acted according to the 
strict rules of propriety. I know no ceremony that ladies are bound 
to observe to their husbands, beyond the point of a modest behaviour 
and decorum : therefore 1 must protest against the vicarious glut- 
tony of Cerasia, who at her own table sent away a dish of Morellas, 
which I was applying to with great good will, to her husband at the 
other end of the table, and recommended a plate of less extraordi- 
nary gooseberries to my unwedded palate in their stead. Neither 

can I excuse the wanton affront of . 

But I am weary of stringing up all my married acquaintance by 
Roman denominations. Let them amend and change their man. 
ners, or I promise to record the full-length English of their names, 
to the terror of all such desperate offenders in future. 



SONNET. 

BVRNINO. 

Sbb'st thou how clear and sharp the shadows are 
Among the cattle on yon ridgy field ; 
So softly glooming amid light so fair : 
Yon mighty trees no blasts may dare to wield ; 
The things that own most motion and most uound 
Are tranced and silent in a golden swound ; 
Where ia the wind ? Not in yon glassy sky- 
Not in the trees— What deep tranquillity 
Has hushed his voice ? Methinks so calm should fall 
That eve before the great milleunial mom. 
Before the first of those high days is born, 
Whose placid tenor shall be peace to all : 
Sink deeply in my thougYvt, «orv«&aVag scene ! 
And be thy memory dear, loc \ nvo\]\^Vvn« ^i)bKT«vx\. 



THE CAPTAIN'S LADY. 

AN AMIBICAN STURT.* 

AfTEK an absence of sevenil years from my iiadTC city, I had lately 
the pleasure of paying it a Tisit ; and having spent a few days witk 
my friends, was about to bid adieu, once more, to the goodly and 
qidet stieets of Philadelphia. The day had not yet dawned, and I 
stood trembling at the door of the stage-office, muffled in a great coat, 
wbUe the driyer was securing my baggage. The streets were still 
and tenantless, and not a foot seemed to be travelling but my own. 
Every body slept, gentle and simple ; for sleep is a gentle and sim* 
pie thing. The watchmen slumbered ; and the very lamps seemed 
to have caught the infectious drowsiness. I felt that I possessed 
at that moment a lordly pre-eminence among my feUow citizens • 
for they were all torpid, as dead to consciousness as swallows in tha 
winter, or mummies in a catacomb. I alone had sense, knowledge, 
power, energy. The rest were all perdu — shut up, like the impri- 
soned genii, who were bottled away by Solomon, and cast into the 
sea. I could release them from durance iu an instant; I could 
discharge either of them from imprisonment, or I could suffer the 
whole to remain spell-bound until the appointed time for their en- 
largement £very thing slept ; mayor, aldermen, and councils, 
the dvil and the military, learning, and beauty, and eloquence, por- 
ters, dogs, and drays, steam engines and patent machines,— even 
the elements reposed. 

If it had not been so cold, I could have moralized upon the death- 
like torpor that reigned over the city. As it was, I could not help 
admiring that wonderful regulation of nature, which thus periodi- 
cally suspends the vital powers of a whole people. There is nothing 
so cheering as the bustle of a crowd, nothing more awful than its 
repose. When we behold the first, when we notice the vast aggre- 
gate of human life so variously occupied, so widely diffused, so 
powerful, and so buoyant, a sensation is produced like that with 
which we gaze at the ocean when agitated by a storm — a sense of 
the utter inadequacy of human power to still such a mass of trou- 
bled particles ; but when sleep strews her poppies, it is like the pour- 
ing of oil upon the waves. 

I had barely time to make this remark, when two figures rapidly 
approached — two of Solomon's genii escaped from duresse. Had 

*From "Stones of American JU/e. Edited by Mvw "MiUoT^r ^^o\&,— 

Miss Mitford does not specify the sources from which ttYie ffai.VYi«t%\\« *"*.- 
tneta, ^ 3 
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not their outward forms been peaceable and worldly, I could have 
fancied them a pair of malignant spirits, coming to invite me to a 
meeting of conspirators, or a dance of witches. It was a Quaker 
gentleman, with a lady hanging <m one arm, and a lantern on 
the other, so that, although he carried double, his burdens were 
both light As soon as they reached the spot where I stood, the pe» 
destrian raised his lantern to my face, and inspected it earnestly for 
a moment. I began to fear that he was a police officer, who, hav- 
ing picked up one candidate for the tread-mill, was seeking to find 
her a companion. It was an unjust suspicion ; for worthy Oba- 
diah was only taking a lecture on physiognomy, and, being satisfied 
with the honesty of my lineaments, he said ; *' Pray, friend, would 
It suit thee to take charge of a lady ?*' 

What a question ! Seldom have my nerves received so great a 
shock. Not that there was any thing alarming or disagreeable in 
the proposition : but the address was so sudden, the interrogatory 
80 direct, the subject matter so unexpected 1 ** Take charge of a 
lady ?** quoth he. 1 had been for years a candidate for this very, 
honour. Never was there a more willing soul in the round world. • 
I had always been ready to ** take charge of a lady," but had never 
been happy enough to find one who was v\illing to place herself 
under my protection : and now, when I least expected it, came a 
fair volunteer, with the sanction of a parent, to throw herself, as it 
were, into my arms ! I thought of the country where the pigs run 
about ready roasted, crying, <* Who'll eat me ?" I thought, too, 
of Aladdin, and his wonderful lamp, and almost doubted whether I 
had not touched some talisman, whose virtues had called into my 
presence a substantial personification of one of my day dreams. 
But there was Obadiah, of whose mortality there could be no mis^ 
take; and there was the lady's trunk— not an imaginary trunk, 
but a most copious and ponderous receptacle, ready to take its sta- 
tion socially beside my own. What a prize for a travelling bache- 
lor! a lady ready booked, and bundled up, with her trunk packed, 
and her passage paid ! Alas ! it is but for a season— -after that, 
some happier wight will " take charge of the lady," and I may jog 
on in single loneliness. 

These thoughts passed rapidly through my mind, during a pause 
in the Quaker's speech, and before I could frame a reply, he con- 
tinued ; — *' My daughter has just heard of the illness of her hus- 
band, Captain Jackson of the Rifleman, and wishes to get to Bal- 
timore to-day to join him. The ice has stopped the steam-boats, 
and she is obliged to go by land." 
I had the grace to recover item 10.7 fvX. oi t!V»^Vnk&\3Liaci>^ i-ax «&v& 
sny, in good time, that " It wouVd uSoid Toa Tp\^«&\aft\ft\«iA«t«a^ 
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service in my power to Mrs Jackson ;'* and I did so with great sin- 
cerity, for eTery chivalrous feeling of my bosom was enlisted in fa- 
Tour of a lady, young, sensitive, and no doubt beautiful, who was 
flying on the wings of love to the chamber of an afflicted husband. 
I felt proud of extending my protection to such a pattern of connubial 
tenderness ; and, offering my hand to worthy Obadiah, I added, ** I 
am obliged to you. Sir, for this mark of your confidence, and will 
endearour to render Mrs Jackson's journey safe, if not agreeable." 

A hearty " Thank thee, friend, I judged as much from thy ap- 
pearance," was all the reply, and the stage being now ready, we 
stepped in and drove off. 

As the carriage rattled over the pavement, my thoughts naturally 
reverted to my fair charge. Ah ! thought I, what a happy fellow 
u Captain Jackson of the Rifle i What a prize he has drawn in 
the lottery of life ! How charming it must be to have such a de»- 
voted wife ! Here was I, a solitary bachelor, doomed perhaps, to 
etonal celibacy. Cheerless indeed was my fate compared with 
his. Should 1 fall sick, there was no delicate female to fly to my 
bedside ; no, I might die, before a ministering angel would come 
to me in such a shape. But, fortunate Captain Jackson 1 no sooner 
is he placed on the sick b'st, by the regimental surgeon, than his 
amiable partner quits her paternal mansion, accepts the protection 
of a stranger, risks her neck in a stage-coach, and her health in the 
night air, and flies to the relief of the invalid. 

I wonder what is the matter with Captain Jackson, continued I. 
Sickness is generally an unwelcome, and often an alarming visiter. 
It always brings the doctor, with his long bill and loathsome drugs, 
and it sometimes opens the door to the doctor's successor in office. 
Death. But sickness, when it calls home an affectionate wife, 
when it proyes her love and her courage, when its pangs are soothed 
by the tender and skilful assiduity of a loving and beloved friend, 
even sickness, under such circumstances, must he welcome to that 
happy man, Captain Jackson of the Rifle. 

Poor fellow! perhaps he is very sick — dying, for aught that we 
know. Then the lady will be a widow, and there will be a vacant 
captaincy in the Rifle Regiment, Strange, that 1 should never 
have heard of him before— I thought I knew all the officers. 
What kind of a man can he be^ The Rifle is a fine regiment 
They were dashing fellows in the last war; chiefly from the west 
—all marksmen, who could cut off a squirrel's head, or pick out the 
pupil of a grenadief s eye. He was a backwoodsman, no doubt ; 
six feet six, with red whiskers, and an eagle eye. li\& t^\gisiRKo\si&!^ 
Juul caught the lady's fancy ; the sex loves any itv\iv% Viv \>x&&^te(n.> 
perhaps because they are the very reverse of every >to\% ^e^* "^ 
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uniform themselTes. The lady did well to get into the Rifle Regi« 
ment ; for she was evidently a sharp-shooter, and could pick off on 
officer, when so disposed. What an eye she must have ! A plague 
on Captain Jackson 1 What evil genius sent him poaching here? 
Why sport his gray and black, among the pretty Quaker girls of 
Philadelphia ? Why could not the Rifle officers enlist their wives 
elsewhere ? Or why, if Philadelphia must be rifled of its beauty- 
why had not I been Captain Jackson ? 

When a man begins to think upon a subject of which he knows 
nothing, there is no end of it ; for his thoughts, not having a plain 
road to travel, will shoot off into every bye-path. Thus it was, that 
my conjectures wandered from the captain to his lady, and from 
the lady to her father. What an honest, confiding soul, must 
worthy Obadiah be, continued I, to myself, to place a daughter, so 
estimable, perhaps his only child, under the protection of an entire 
stranger. He is doubtless a physiognomist. 1 carry that best of 
all letters of introduction, a good appearance. Perhaps he is a 
phrenologist ; but that cannot be, for my bumps, be they good or 
evil, are all muffled up. After all, the worthy man might have 
made a woful mistake. For all that he knew, I might be a 
sharper or a senator, a plenipotentiary or a pickpocket I might 
be Washington Irving, or Sir Humphrey Davy, or the Wandering 
Jew. I might be a vampyre, or a ventriloquist. 1 might be 
Cooper the novelist, for he is sometimes ** a travelling bachelor,*' 
or I might be our other Cooper, for he is a regular occupant of the 
stage. I might be Captain Symmes going to the inside of the 
world, or Mr Owen going — according to circumstances. I might 
be Miss Wright— no, I could n*t be Miss Wright — ^nor if I was, 
would any body be guilty of such a 8<9lecism as to ask Miss Wright 
to take charge of a lady, for she believes that ladies can take charge 
of themselves. After all, how does Obadiah know that I am not 
the President of the United States ? What a mistake would that 
have been ! How would the chief magistrate of twenty-four sove* 
reign republics have been startled by the question, ** Pray, friend, 
would it suit thee to take charge of a lady ?*' 

It is not to be supposed that I indulged in this soliloquy at the 
expense of politeness. Not at all ; it was too soon to intrude on 
the sacredness of the lady's quiet. Besides, however voluminous 
these reflections may seem in the recital, but a few minutes were 
occupied in their production; for Perkins never made a steam 
generator half so potent as the human brain. But day began to 
break, and I thought proper to break silence. i 

" It 18 a raw morning, MoAam,'' saad \. *^ N «t>j -rew ^^ ^saSA %he^ 
and the conversation made a $uSl Ao^ ** t\!kftTOaA&«^f^«»at\a 
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rough," said I, retuming to the charge. ** Very rough," replied the 
lady. Another tail stop. ** Have you erer travelled in a stage be- 
fore?" I inquired. *< Yes, sir." " But never so great a distance, 
perhaps?" ** No, never." Another dead halt. I see how it is, 
thought I. The lady is a biue~^he cannot talk of these common- 
place matters, and is laughing in her sleeve at my simplicity. I 
mnst rise to a higher theme ; and then, as the stage roUed off the 
Schuylkill bridge, I said, «We have passed theRubicon, and I hope 
vre shall not, like the Roman conqueror, have cause to repent our 
temerity. The day promises to be fair, and the omens are all 
ao^cious." '* What did you say about Mr Rubicam ?'* inquired 
Mrs Jackson. I repeated; and the lady replied^ <<Ohl yes, 
veiy likely," and then resumed her former taciturnity. Thinks 
I to myself Captain Jackson and his lady belong to the peace es- 
^aiiHalimftfit. Well, if the lady does not choose to talk, politeness 
requires of me to be silent; and for the next hour not a word was 
spokoi. 

I Lad now obtained a glimpse of my fair companion's visage, and 
candour compels me to admit that it was not quite so beautiful as I 
had anticipated. Her complexion was less fair than 1 could have 
wislied, her eye was not mild, her nose was not such as a statuary 
would have admired, and her lips were white and thin. I made 
these feiw observations with fear and trembling, for the lady repelled 
my inquiring glance with a look of defiance ; a Arown lowered upon 
her haughty brow, and I could almost fancy I saw a cockade 
gnming to her bonnet, and a pair of whiskers bristling on her cheeks. 
There^ thought I, looked Captain Jackson of the Rifle— fortu- 
nate man ! whose vHfe, inbibing the pride and courage of a sol- 
(Uer, can punish with a look of scorn the glance of impertinent 
curiosity. 

At breakfast her character was more fully developed. If her 
tongue had been out of commission before, it had now received 
orders for active service. She was convinced that nothing fit to eat 
could be had at the sign of the '* Black Horse," and was shocked 
to Rnd that the landlord was a Dutchman. 

** What's your name?" said she to the landlady. ** Redheiffer, 
ma'am." ** Oh ! dreadful ! was it you that made the perpetual 
motion?" «* No, ma'am." 

Then she sat down to the table, and turned up her pretty nose at 
every thing that came within its cognizance. The butter was too 
strong, and the tea too weak ; the bread was stale, and the bacon 
fresh ; the rolls were heavy, and the lady's appetite \i%lat. 

« Wni yoa try an egg ?" said 1. " I don't Wke e^ga.'* ^* KSww 
00 to beip you to a wing of this fowl.'* *» 1 can't w^ VX^St \ wa 
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partial to the wing." ** A piece of the breast, then, Madam." « ] 
is very tough, isn't it?'* *' No, it seems quite tender." ** It is don 
to rags, I'm afraid." ** Quite the rererse — the gravy follows th 
knife." «Oh! horrible! it is raw!" "On the contrary, 1 tJun 
it is done to a turn ; permit me to give you this piece." ** I seldoi 
eat fowls, except when cold." ** Then, madam, here is a nio 
cold pullet — ^let me give you a merry thought ; nothing is bette 
to trayel on than a merry thought." ** Thank you, 1 never toad 
meat at breakfast" And my merry thought flashed in the pan 
*' Perhaps, sir, your lady would like some chipped beef, oj 
som e " '* This is not my lady, Mrs Redheiffer," interrupCec 
I, fearing the spoliation might be resented more directly from an< 
oiher quarter. ** Oh la ! I beg pardon ; but how could a bodj 
teU, you know— when a lady and gentleman travels together, you 

know it's so nateral " *< Quite natural, Mrs Redheiffer." 

<* May be, ma'am, you'd fancy a bit of cheese, or a slice of apple- 
pie, or some pumpkin sauce, or a sausage, or " 

1 know not how the touchy gentlewoman would have Uikea all 
this— I do not mean all these good things, but the offer of them ; 
for luckily before any reply could be made, the stage driver called 
as off with his horn. As 1 handed the lady into the stage, I ven- 
tured to take another peep, and fancied she looked vulgar; but how 
could I tell ? Napoleon has said, there is but a step between the 
sublime and the ridiculous ; and we all know that between very high 
fashion and vulgarity there is often less than a step. Good senses 
grace, and true breeding, lie between. The lady occupied one of 
those extremes, I knew not which ; nor would it have been polite 
to inquire too dosely, as that was a matter which more nearly con- 
cerned Captain Jackson of the Rifle, who, no doubt^ was exodlentlj 
well qualified to judge of fashion and fine women. 

By this time the lady had wearied of her former taciturnity and 
grown loquacious. She talked incessantly, chiefly about herself 
and her ** pa." ** Her pa was a Quaker, but she was not a Quak- 
er. They had turned her out of meeting for marr}'ing Captain 
Jackson. Her pa was a merchant — he was in the shingle and 
board line." 

Alas I I was in the bored line myself just then. 

Gentle reader, I spare you the recital of all I suffered during that 

day. The lady's temper was none of the best, and travelling agreed 

with it but indifferently. When we stopped, she was always in a 

fever to go ; when going she fretted continually to stop. At meal 

times she had no appetite ; at all other times she wanted to eat. As 

one of the drivers expressed it, she was m a soUd pet \]bft \ohole day 

J had to alight a hundred times to pick, u^ Vvet \!kan!fii&KcOEa«.l^ «&x Vc 
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look after her baggage ; and a hundred times 1 wished her in the 
arms of Captain Jackson of the Rifle. I bore it all amazingly, 
howeTer, and take to myself no small credit for having discharged 
my duty, without losing my patience, or omitting any attention 
which politeness required. My companion would hardly seem to 
have deserved this : yet still she was a female, and 1 had no right 
to find fault with those little peculiarities of disposition, which I 
certainly did not admire. Besides, her husband was a captain in 
the army ; and the wife of a gallant officer, who serves his country 
by land or sea, has high claims upon the chivalry of her country- 
men. 

At last we arrived at Baltimore, and I immediately called a hack, 
and desired to know where I should have the pleasure of setting 

down my fair companion. ** At the sign of the Anchor, < 

Street, Fell's Point,'' was the reply. Surprised at nothing after 
all I had seen, I gave the order, and stepped into the carriage. 
** Is any part of the Rifle regiment quartered on Fell's Point ?" 
said I. ** I don't know," replied the lady. ** Does not your hus- 
band belong to that regiment?" **La! bless you, no; Captain 
Jaekson isn't a soldier." " I have been under ajnistake then. 1 
understood that he was a captain in the Rifle." ** The Rifleman, 
sir ; he is captain of the Rifleman, a sloop that runs from Balti- 
more to North Carolina, and brings tar, and turpentine, and such 
matters. That's the house," continued she, **and, as I live, 
there's Mr Jackson, up and well !'' 

The person pointed out was a low, stout built, vulgar man, half 
intoxicated, with a glazed hat on his head, and a huge quid in his 
cheek. " How are you, Polly ?" said he, as he handed his wife 
out, and gave her a smack which might have been heard over the 
street '* Who's that gentleman ! eh ! a messmate of yours ?" 

'* That's the gentleman that took care of me on the road ?" 

'* The supercargo, eh ? Come, Mister, 'light and take some- 
thing to drink." 

I thanked the captain, and ordered the carriage to drive off, fully 
determined, that, whatever other imprudence I might hereafter 
be guilty of, I would never again, if I could avoid it, '<take charge 
of a lady.*' 

LINES, NOT BEFORE 1»UBLISHED» 

Wnlteit by BURNS, on th« old Churchyard door at Dumfries, on a day of thanksgiving Tot 

■OBM Tietory gained by the British arms. 

Tr hjrpocritetl are these your pranks — 
To murder folks, and then give thanks ? 
Fttrbear, I say I proceed no farther. 
Fur Ood delights in no such murder. 



lU 
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TO THE MEMORY OF J. G. C. BRAINARD. 

BY J. G. WHITTIER.* 

Gone to the land of silence— to the shadows of the dead— 

With the green turf on thy bosom, and the gray stone at thy head ! 

Hath thy spirit too departed ? Doth it never linger here. 

When the dew upon the bending flower is falling like a tear ? 

When the sunshine lights the green earth like the perfect smile of God, 

Or when the moonlight gladdens, or the pale stars look abroad V 

Hast thou lost thy pleasant fellowship with the beautiful of Earth, 
With the«green trees and the quiet streams around thy place of birth ? 
The wave that wanders sea-ward— the tall, gray hills, whereon 
Lingers, as if for sacrifice, the last light of the sun : — 
The fair of form— the pure of soul— the eyes that shone, when thou 
Wast answering to their smile of love— art thou not with them now ^ 

Thou art sleeping calmly, Brainard— 4)ut the fame denied thee when 

Thy way was with the multitude— the living tide of men. 

Is burning o^er thy sepulchre, a holy light and strong. 

And gifted ones are kneeling there, to breathe thy words of song— 

The beautiful and pure of soul— the lights of Earth^s cold bowers — 

Are twining on thy funeral stone a coronal of flowers ! 

Ay, freely hath the tear been given— and freely hath gone forth 
The sigh of grief, that one like thee should pass away from Earth- 
Yet tikose who mourn thee, mourn thee not like those to whom is given 
No soothing hope, no blissful thought of parted friends in Heaveu— 
They feel that thou wast summon'd to the Christian's high reward. 
The everlasting joy of those whose trust is in the Lord. 



TO THE MOON. 

ART thou pale for weartneis 
Of climbing heaven, and gazing on the earth. 

Wandering companionleM 
A mong the stan that have a diflferent birth,— 
And ever changing, like ajoylen eye 
That finds no object worth its constancy ? 



THE WANING MOON. 

AMD like a dj^ng lady, lean and pale. 
Who totters ftrth, tmpt in a gausy v«il,. 
Out of her diamber, led by the insan* 
And fieeble wanderings of her fiiding.hraln. 

The moon arose up in the murky earth, 
A white and shapeless mass. 

SHia.i.Br« 



* The above is a trilmle from one American poet to the memory of another. 



KOTTEKDAM. 

RoTTRRDAM is the birth-place of Desiderius Erasmut, the re- 
river of learning; and within its magnificent cathedral sleep the pa- 
triotic JDe Wittses. These are the first thoughts which, to the man of 
kttersy occur regarding Rotterdam, yet they are small matters in 
toe eyes of its honest inhabitants, who value their town for its more 
substantial attractions — its comprehensive canals, its accommodat- 
ing wharfe, its many-piled stores, and its heavy-stemed argosies. 
The merchant there is the honourable of the earth. This daim to 
distinction is not founded alone on his individual resources or ag- 
grandisement : he has, in most cases, a long line of ancestry to 
boast of, being himself but the latest link of an unbroken family 
chain, which reaches back to the brightest ages of the Dutch repub- 
fie. He is no upstart speculator — ^no builder of his own fortune. 
His £ather and his father's father held the same situation which he 
holds, and he only continues a business the foundations of which 
were laid ages before he was bom. To this circumstance may be 
attributed much of that repose and placidity which characterize the 
Dutch merchant. He has not, as others have, his way to make in 
the world ; his road is carved out for him, his path smoothed ; and 
he is consequently free flrom that anxiety and bustle which mark 
his less favoured fellow-traders. 

Of all the families of Rotterdam that of the Slows was one of the 
most ancient, and had from time immemorial possessed a reput- 
iable store and wharf near the cathedral of St Lawrence. Its latest 
descendant was Mynheer Van Double Slow, in whose person the 
name was like to become extinct Mynheer had married, it is true, 
but the only result was a daughter, who could not be supposed to 
support either the name or the mercantile distinction of the family. 
This circumstance harassed Mynheer, so far as it was possible fur 
a man of his enviable disposition to be harassed. He loved Aga- 
tha, but he lamented that he had no son to continue the honours of 
his line. In the absence of one, he took imder his protection a 
young man distantly related to him, whom he instructed in all the 
mysteries of his merchandise. This young man was named Carl 
Van Speed, and was in every respect worthy of the patronage be- 
stowed on him. As he lived under the same roof with his master, 
and sat at the same table, he had every opportunity of cultivating 
an intimacy with the daughter. The consequence was that they 
fell speedily in lore unth one another, which vraa lYv^ mw^ \«Wkax>k- 
able, that nothing could be more natural or aigii|^TQ^t\^VA» 

XT. ir 
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Whether the father wished or contemplated this resoll. no one 
could gather from his oonyersation, for more silent and imfatnomable 
than Delphic oracle was Mynheer Van Double Slow. He was, 
indeed, the most philosophic of Dutch Pythagoreans. Not only 
was he never known to utter an unnecessary word, but he even re- 
frained from articulating those which were necessary. An expla- 
nation from him was hopeless — the human pyramid ! To speak, 
interfered with the business of his life, which was to smoke. Yet 
three smokes were all that he required in the day— one, when he 
rose till breakfast-time—another, from breakfast^time till dinner- 
time—and another, from dinner-time till he went to bed. In bed 
he was never known to use the meerschaum, except when he hap- 
pened to be awake ! 

Agatha, his daughter, bore the same relation to her father that 
a rainbow does to a cloud. She owed her existence to him, yet was 
sprightly and beautiful as he was sombre and gross. No maiden 
of Rotterdam stepped so lightly — laughed so merrily— or held in 
her bosom so generous a spirit 

'* My fhther loves you, Carl," she said one day to her lover, who 
was insisting on their speedy union ; " I know it from the manner 
in which he pufFs in your face ; but it is almost hopeless to expect 
that he will ever exert himself so far as to approve of our marriage. 
I sometimes imagine he is on the eve of advising it, but his resolu- 
tion dies away in the smoke of the pipe. Still, let us give him four 
weeks of trial longer, and if in that time he says nothing, why I 
suppose we may — just marry without him." 

All the world of Rotterdam visit the tea-gardens once ^week. 
Parties are there held of every description; for a Dutchmairs 
home is sacred from friendly intrusions, and it is only in public 
where he displays his hospitality. Mynheer Van Double Slow 
was not behind the world of Rotterdam. He had a favourite 
bower in the tea-gardens, where^ with his daughter and her lover, 
he regularly spent his Saturday afternoons. While he enjoyed him- 
self with his schnaps and meerschaum, Carl played divinely on the 
fiddle, and Agatha danced like an angel. The old man generally 
indicated his satisfaction by a grunt or an extra prolific puff; but 
on the first week after the resolution of Agatha recorded above, he 
approached the subject on which the lovers' souls were bent 

*' Carl, my prince," he said, ** would you wish to marry ?" 

Carl's heart leapt to his mouth, as he bowed an acquiescent af- 
firmative — ^but the oracle had spoken, and not another word issued 
from the lips of Mynheer Van Double Slow ! 

JVext Saturday, Mynheer again etvioyedhis meerschaum in his 
favourite bower — ^again CaT\ TpVayeCi ^\\xv^>j wv ^^ ^^$i\si^-5jccA 
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again i^gatha danced like an angeL Again, also, was Mynheer 
mored to open his mouth. 
** Agatha, my dove," he said *< would you?'* 
Agatha blushed and curtsied an affirmatiye — ^but the oracle had 
spol^en, and not another word issued from the lips of Mynheer Van 
Double Slow I 

Another Saturday came with its usual enjoyments, and again 
did Mynheer open his mouth. 

*' In that case," he said, laying down his pipe, ** you had bet- 
ter" 

He took up his pipe again — ^lay back in his seat— and sacrifloed 
tlie sentence in beatific pufis. 

The fourth Saturday came. Carl played more divinely than 
over on the fiddle, and Agatha danced with tenfold grace and 
vigour. Mynheer had at length reached his goaL He opened his 
mouth, and concluded his last week's sentence, 

** marry one another,*' he said. 

** We are married already, father," said Agatha. * This moni- 
ing we went to the Cathedral, and took our vows." 

*' That's good children," said Mynheer Van Double Slow, relaps- 
ing into his pipe, as of old. 

Months have now passed. Mynheer Van Double Slow still 
spends his Saturday afternoons in the bower, and Carl Van Speed 
>till plays divinely on the fiddle, but Agatha is scarcely so nimble 
in the dance. People shake tlieir heads, and talk of the march of 
ntellect, which only means that the Speeds are likely to supplant 
he Slows. 

W. 



LINES 

ON THE CAMP HILL, NEAR UASTINUJ. 

In the deep blue of eve. 
Ere the twinkling of stars had begun. 

Or the lark took his leave 
Of the skies or the sweet setting san, 

I climb'd to yon heights. 
Where the Norman encamp'd him of old, 
With bis bowmen and knightA, 
And bia baaDen all burnished with gn\d. 

n2 
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At the Coiiqiieror*s side 
There his minstrelsy sat harp in hand, 

111 pavilion wide ; 
And they chaonted the deeds of Roland. 

Still the ramparted ground 
With a vision my fancy inspires. 

And I hear the trump sound. 
As it marshalled our Chivalry "b sires. 

On each turf of that mead 
Stw»d the captOTS of England's domuus. 

That ennobled her breed. 
And high-mettled the blood of her veins. 

Over hauberk and helm 
As the sun's setting splendour was thrown. 

Thence they look'd o'er a realm— 
And to-morrow beheld it their own. 

Thomas Campb«i,l. 



AUTUMN : A DIRGE. 

Tns warm son is failing, the bleak wind is wiuling. 
The bare boughs are sighing, the pale flowers are dying. 

And the year 
On the earth her deadibed, in a shroud of leaves dead. 

Is lying. 

Come, months, come away, 

F^om November to May, 

In your saddest array ; 

Follow the bier 

Of the dead cold year. 
And like dim shadows watch by her sepulchre. 

llie chill rain is falling, the nipt worm is erawliog. 
The rivers are swelling, the thunder is knelliug 

For the year. 
The blythe swallows are flown, and the lizards each gone 
To his dwelling ; 

Come, months, c6me away ; 

Put on white, black, and grey, 

Let your light sisters play— 

Ye, follow the bier 

Of thH dead cold year. 
And make her grave green with teax ou Ww. 



THE BATTLE OF OARSCUBE.« 

Fluris est ocalatus testis anus qaam aariti decern.— Plautits. 

'hx sun had not long poured down its enlivening beams upon 
spires and streets of Glasgow, when the loud knock of Ritchie 
ooner, the barber, made me start from the blankets and throw 
self into my calico dressing gown. In these halcyon days every 
B in the western metropolis of Scotland, from the Lord Pro- 
t to Bell Ge6rdie, vras daily or hebdomadally in the hands of the 
ber. — Silver-tempered razors, almond shaving soap, and patent 
ips, were in the womb of futurity; and however urgent the ne- 
lity might be of then ridding one's self of what has since become 
Hashionable, a man would as soon have tried to amputate his 
ti limb as have attempted to drew a razor athwart his own face. The 
eun of that period, although they could not boast of the elegant 
Btch-wigs which cover the phrenological developments of our 
idem pemtquiers, had bumps upon their frontal sinuses which 
licated something more than a mere acquaintanceship with bear'ti 
sase and honey-water. They were generally fellows of wit and 
lerration, had got what was called a grammar-school education, 
d mindful of their former corporation connection with the men of the 
ilpel and lancet, conceived it becoming to sport as much of the La- 
i which Rector Barr had whipped into them, as could easily be 
aeezed into their morning colloquies. The fact is, a Glasgow 
rap of last century, prated more of the virtues of Miltiades than 
ose of Macassar, and ingratiated himself more by the raciness of 
s conversation, than by the starch of his cravat or the sabre cut of 
8 whiskers. Besides all this, every thing that was transacted in the 
ty was as well known to him, as it was to the prying and hawk-eyed 
litors — alas, now defunct*-of the Journal and Mercury. He knew 
e peculiarities of every establishment, from the Idue and while 
ied Cork, (anglice small manufiacturer) to the tobacco aristocrat, 
id was as intimately acquainted with the past removes at a bailie's 
nner, as the projected changes at the city council board. In short, 
i was little less entertaining than the Spanish Asmodeus, and not 
ss anxiously was he looked for by his morning customers in 
rlasgow, thaii was the little tell-tale devil by Don Cleophas Peres 
iambullo, in Madrid. 

But tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in Ulis, The use of the' 
aiber's basin seems almost a fiction. The pcrambulatory race of 

* From * The JSnglishman's Magaxiuc.^ 
n3 
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Straps are extinct— the morning tale of the suds is no more, i 
but one or two Septuagenarians who still retain the cut and the r 
of the last century, stalk about as the sad remembrancers of t 
eventful period. 

** Good morning, Sir,'' said Ritchie, with a smiling count 
ance, as he opened my chamber-door, "had a good night's rest 
hope." ** Pretty well,'' said I, throwing myself into my shav] 
chair. *' Gaudeo te voJtere^^ added the barber, " as I always sa) 
professor N ■■ when I'm gaun to curl his caput. But id 
there's naething steerin' in the college at the present time*— they 
a' awa, frae the weest to the biggest, takin their otmmcum digmtn 
even John M'Laohlan Biddlus^ honest man, is awa to Goura 
He gaed aff yesteixiay in the fly-boat,* and his wife, on accouni 
the high wind, is between the de'il and the deep sea o' anxiety, 
hear o' his arriYal." 

*' You must have then quite a sinecure. Falconer/' muttered 
through the thick lather that encompassed my mouth. 

*< Sinecure," exclaimed Dick, " and the deacon's^^^using t 
sune ? I hae just been up wi' deacon Lawbroadj the tailor, w 
threeps he maun be shaved sax times a week at this time, inste 
0' twicei lind my oeitie it is nae sinecure to rase him. Od, his fi 
taks mflir lime to dear than half a docen— but nae won'er, sui 
or later the coloration gabravages tell on a man's chin and mali 
tender." 

*< But I thought the deacon had turned over a new leaf in t 
prospect of obtaining a magisterial chain." 

'< A chain ! Oh tenqnaral oh mores!" cried the barber sneering 
while he followed it w^th a whem-w-vf—hke that of my Uncle Tot 
^ set him up indeed ! my sang, they'll be ill aff when they tak t 
tailor to the ooundl < haumer. It does nae doe for would-be h 
lies to be drinking p(q>4n at the Black Boy till twa in the momii 
and havering and dashing wi' Peggy Bauldy. Na, na, we mm 
hae dotioer pows than the deacon's to bow in the wynd kirk frae t 
front o' the loft ! Doctor Porteous, honest man, could na thole 
see sae mony marks o' the speeri^ staring him in the face ilka Su 
day! But wed-a-wat there's nae saying whall be bailies. Aud 
cesjbrtunajuvat timidosqite repellit,** 

" Why, Ritchie," said I, " it would not at all astonish me to & 
you yourself following the town officers, ere many years, and wo 
dered at as one of tlie wise men of the west." 

* Before the invention of steam-boats, this was the only conreyaoce 
water to the Tillages on the Frith of Clyde . The V(»yage tn Gourodc whidi 
those times frequently extended to twod&Y«« ^ <u>w perforcieil regula] 
in little more than two hours. 
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** Wky, Sir, eU pulchrum est iUgiio morutraii et dicier hie est/* 
Bid the barber, eyidently delighted with the idea, '* after that thou- 
leo^ feckless, senseleBs, ooo^ Macsapless, ane needna lose a' heart. 
Well, but he's a fine han' for the provost ! I'm shure he'll vote 
thiough thick and thin wi' him, and boo like ony white'-bannet at an 
uBctioiu Od, the folk say he coft his cocked hat frae Miller and 
Swing twa years since syne, and what is mair likely, he slept wi' 
hii chain the first night after he got it But what do ye think the 
tii»>flM3ed bedy mured in the council the ither day ? naething less 
thia what was proposed in FroTost Cheek's time, him ye ken, wha 
Bered in the Ian' just aboon the flesh market— naething less than 
tlttt the city barbers shouldna be alloo'd to shave their customers 
m Sunday. Foul fa' the silly loon ! Had he as muckle brains in 
his pow as powther on his shouthers, he micht hae seen the folly o' 
iiis hypocrisy. I really won'er the provost, wha is a sensible man, 
woold listen to sic a yawmering hypocritical body. But this is only 
anither proof to me, that when the unco guid get into power, they're 
aye scadding their tongues in ither folk's kale. The baih'e has laiig 
«t Older Mr Balfour, honest man, and the outer kirk folk, ye ken, 
a^ think themselves muckle better than their neebours." 

** And what are we to do on Sunday, Falconer ? The council 
cannot lay an embargo on one's beard growing." 

** Verbum tapientH^* replied Ritchie, taking me by the nose as 
the finishing touch of his razing operation. " The trade has 
agreed to cause their apprentices to parade the streets on that morn- 
ing in white hose, and you have only to raise the window, haud up 
your wee finger, and, my sang ! your chin will sune be as smooth 
as it is noo, Sunday though it be. Are decent Christian folks, do 
yot think:, to gang like Heathenish Jews at the nod o' a Glasgow 
tndea bailie ? Od, I ken a hlack-a-tiiced lad that maun be shaved 
twice a>day when he wants to be particular. Do ye think it is af- 
focding ' a praise and protection to those who'd do well ' to keep men 
frae hearing the word on account o' a lang beard. But let the dea- 
con deep — Amoto ftueratnus seria ludo, I've sometlung mair ex- 
traordinar to tell you, but in the meantime I must get the curling 
tongs heated before throwing a little moost (powder) into your 
hair." 

On the barber's return with heated tongs, 1 immediately begged 
him to say what he had to communicate. 

'* Od, Sir, it is no unco gukl intelligence. Do ye ken there's an 
unco sough aboot rioting and rebellion?" said Dick in a canting and 
/Mmg tone of voice. 

<* Hiotinf and rebellion .' Pooh, pooh. Tlnelt iivu^\.\yb vvW. IvsA^^. 
MeaJ Jb abundant and cheap at present, wagea aie Vi\^\<i viW^VnA^ 
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is brisk; the Scottish convention has been dissolved, and the secret 
societies have given up their sittings, and the Friends of the People 
are united against the French and French revolutionary principles. 
But who are they that are to occasion the dread riot or revolution 
as you call it?" 

** I dinna ken/* said Ritchie sarcastically, *< whether it will be 
by the freens o' the people, or the foes of the king, but if it happens, 
it will be by a set o' folk that are no ower weel pleased wi* the go- 
vernment, and really I'm no muckle astonished at their displeasure. 
O'd there's no mony decent weel-doing men, that would like to be 
shot at against their will for a puir shilling a-day." 

**Oh, I understand you,** said I, **yovi have heard it hinted 
that there may be some further disturbances consequent on the ex- 
tension of the militia act to Scotland.** 

'* You have hit it,** answered the barber. '* Do you ken, as I was 
coming here this morning, I heerd a clashing and clavering maist 
as noisy as that in the washing house ; something serious o* the 
kind is expected to happen in the neighbourhood.** 

** Why, Falconer, I am exceedingly sorry to hear any rumour of 
that kind, for, to tell you the truth, this militia measure is not at all 
popular, and what is worse, it has been deemed by many, altogether 
contrary to the strict letter of the articles of Union. On this ac- 
count it has been made a handle of by demagogues, and I am really 
alarmed lest the people, goaded on by such individuals, may com- 
mit some outrage by which they will ultimately become the unfor- 
tunate sufferers.** 

** Recte, Dominel** cried Ritchie, covering my head and face 
with powder. '*Theyhae been egged on to do sae already, and 
what has been the upshot? — broken heads and cauld wames ! Oh, 
it was a sair story that at Tranent It was a black burning shame that 
sae mony innocent folk should be slain and slaughtered— God forbid 
sic like doin*8 here 1 I hope the folk will tak tent ; and if decent lads 
maun leave their wives and bairns against their will, in defence o' 
their kintra, let the kintra pay them better, and look kindlier after 
their sma* families. Had the laddies hereaboots mair to say in the 
makin o' their laws than they hae, I jalouse they wouldna get sic 
scrimp justice. But vtr sapU qui jxiuca loquitur^ I*m maybe speak- 
ing treason, and ye ken I wouldna like to gang o'er the dib (sea) 
like Tarn Muir and the like o* them. We maun keep oot o' the 
clutches o' auld Braxy as lang as we can. My sang ! he's a gae 
little freen to foregather wi* onywhere, but I can tell you, I would 
rather meet wi' him in the heart of a change-house, tlian at the bar. 
But I maun be rinnin. Forget YrV^aX 1 \\s\fe>afecn.>jftV^Va% about poli- 
ik's, hat dinna forget to baud up ^out vjet ^vtv^^t <iw%v\3ftAsN.>3 ^^^ 
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the first pair o' white hose ye see, wheii you want a shave,*' 
ring up iiis various implements of trade, and offering 
lual, a vale, Xhmine, off flew Ritchie Falooner to adonize 
e some other customer. 

ig myself in my morning sult^ I sallied forth to take my 
i to the Pointhouse, The banks of the Clyde were at that 
polluted with ootton-millB, weaving factories, priut-fieldB, 
orks. The verdant turf was only trodden by a few idlQ 
t while the water was unruffled for hours save by the saU 
3g-boat8 which paddled from Finnieston to Govan. No 
crowded with fashionaUes, and pouring out its volumes of 
3ke had yet waved the river's general placidity. No ship 
looming in the distance ; a ponderous gabert, a herring- 
ind a Gourock fly, were all the Clyde then bore on her 
id these were ** like angePs visits, few and far between." 
; this really rustic ramble, my thoughts involuntarily turn- 
liots apprehended by Ritchie Falconer, and on the pro- 
lat the volunteers, to which I had a pride in belonging, 
called out to quell them. The melancholy affair at Tra- 
tantly pressed itself on my recollection, and I could not 
tthing heaven to forftmd what might force me, in my mi- 
adty, to Are on perhaps the most thoughtless and guilt- 
f countrymen. On returning to the city I miade inquiry 
g the rumour communicated by the barber, and found 
i already got general wind ; and in going to the coffee- 
tr breakfast, I discovered that the idea was occupying the 
oots of gossips that encircled tho tables. Hearing nothing, 
but coi\)ecture, the matter was immediately forgotten 
biistle of business, until I was stopped in the street a little 
o'clock by a friend, who with a face as long as a yard-stick, 
»ted the fact that a serious disturbance had that day taken 
,0 parish of New Kilpatrick, and that the rioters, when the 
r left the place, wore threatening to set fire to the Lord 
of the Court of Session's house at Garscube, who had in- 
I displeasure of the populace for carrying the militia act 
itiont in his capacity of Deputy Lieutenant of the county, 
dly conversing upon the subject, and thinking of the means 
1 be resorted to for preventing such outrages, the sound 
drums and fifes was heard advancing from the west to 
nd of the city, and on listening, I immediately recognised 
jiown assembly rattle of the Royal Glasgow Volunteers, 
itant leave of my friend, and hurried hom^XA ^uia^ \^ 
uxd to attend tlw summons. 
ing the house I found my worthy o\d wrranX.\iv v^ ^<t»s- 
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fill consternation. She had heard the news of tlie riot coloured 
Willi a thousand fancied terrors, and the result in her eyes appeared 
to assume a magnitude little short of a rebellion, as frightful as the 
one she had some faint recollection of in her girlhood. ** Uecb, 
Sirs ! hech, Sirs !" sighed Girzy, wringing her hands, as she saw 
me buckling on my bayonet and cartouch box, and examining the 
flint of my musket — *' that I should leeve to see anither tuilzie 
amang freends and brithers I that these een should again look on 
folkfechtingwi* their ain kith and kin, and murdering ane anither 
for thfe sake o' mere ne^er-do-iveels. Peden*s prophejcy, I*m thinking, 
will come to pass sooner than sinners jalouse, when a man will 
travel a simmer's day up the strath o' Clyde and neither see a lum 
reeking nor hear a cock craw ! Oh, maister, ye had better stay at 
hame, and say ye*re no that weel. Heaven win forgie you for sic 
a sma' lie. The'U be plenty there without you. Wha wud like to 
hae innocent bluid on their head ? Wash your hands, oh, wash 
your hands o't! Think o' the thoughtless souls at Tranent that 
were sent without a moment's warning to their dreed aooount 
How many cheerless cots and mourning hearts that massacre oc- 
casioned ! Were it a wheen o' thae cruel-hearted French clanjam- 
phry, wha murdered their king, that had landed to destroy us, I 
wouldna care to see you sae buskit, but to gang out that way to kill- 
your ain countrymen ; oh it's a black burning shame ! Diniia 
gang, Sir— dinna gang the length o' your wee tae V 

Seeing Girzy's anxiety, and knowing the deep interest she took 
in my welfare, ' I thought it my duty to calm her by saying, that 
the rebellion she believed to have broken out at Garscube, was 
nothing but a squabble between a few farm servants and the legal 
authorities, and that the mere appearance of the volunteers on the 
ground would restore all things to their wonted quiet " Weel, 
weel!" replied Girzy very sceptically; *'l wish it may be saa 
He that wull to Cupar maun to Cupar. But oh, Sir, take care o* 
yoursel, and oh if the babble should turn out to be mair than you 
jaloused, you had better leave it to be settled by them that are paid 
for being shot at. Tak tent to yoursel, and oh be shure no to turn 
the point of your gun against wives and bairns !" and following 
me to the door, she pull'd an old shoe o£F her foot, and threw it 
down the stair after me, as she said, <<for guid luck !" 

On arriving at George's Square, which was the place of rende;i« 

vous, I found an unusually large assembly of the corps, all the in- 

di viduals of which were in high spirits and eager for the fray. On 

falling in and coimting the fiVes, tiiete aijipeared to be the full com- 

plement Three hundred bayoneVs ytot^ \tv iacV. ^t«AfiicvV> «sA\)^ V^. 

perhaps not too much to sRy,\i\a.l \.\iftte vjas ivoTsv«tt&«tQlVia» t»\^ 
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lid hove hesitated to beard the tasteless wight who denied 
iment to be the handsomest in liis M^esty's service, 
r this opinion was founded in justice, or was the result of 
.f.(M>inplaoency, it is not for me to determine ; but it is cer- 
; this corps of gentlemen at least proved a constant theme 
ration to all the sighing spinsters around the city tea-tables, 
it was far better for its deathless fame, it attracted the no- 
the Glasgow Homer, better known under the every-day 
on of J5?m' Alick, who in his peripatetic wanderings extend- 
aOant character of the corps in the following graphic lines : 

Wo are gentlemen of honour, 

And we do receive no pay. 
Colonel €k)rbet*8 our commander. 

And with him we'll fight our way I 

they seemed determined to do on this memorable occasion ; 
looner had the gallant colonel told us that we were that day 
led to support the king and the glorious constitution, and 
nry man was expected to do so with his life, than the whole 
nt simultaneously doffed their caps, and gave a loud huzza 
obation. The colonel was a man in whose military tactics 
nember of the corps placed implicit confidence. He was 
your potpbellied, sun-shining, feather-bed soldiers. He was 
lender, wiry, figure, with an eye that would not have winked 
. of a battery, and a heart that would have bounded to have led 
foilom hope. On observing the peculiar manner which he 
tuning out his toes, one might have supposed this officer a 
te military Martinet ; but this idea viras immediately dispel- 
Mm as he crossed his Bucephalus, seeing that this was managed 
Cbct defiance of all the rules of Earl Pembroke's menage. 
many volunteer commanders, he had smelt gunpowder 
t was seasoned with a goodly peppering of bullets, and had, 
outh, crossed blades with the determined foes of his country. 
1 been present in the bloody conflict in the market-place of 
ei^, on the 6th of January, 1781, and had on that occasion, 
pon the dying features of the gallant Major Pierson.* The colo - 
» boasted in the highest degree, what was esteemed absolute- 
Bsary to one's gentility in those days of Spencean principles, 
iracter of being a thorough-paced Tory, and a sworn foe to 

be beautiful engraving of Heath, from a picture by Copley, the co. 

the Glasgow volunteers occupied a conspicuoxu i^tosiX^oti. 'A^ \& 

vmeDted with a drawn sword in his hand, gaz^ns oii\2l;M&t«AftQ'^\2ci«^ 
Her, 
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demagogues and democrats. With many tisefU and amiable qaaH- 
ties of the head and heart, which it is here unnecessary to eninM- 
rate, this gallant officer had one foible, and it was one which when- 
ever military movements were occupying his thoughts, or were tin 
topic of conversation, he invariably displayed. Proud, as weB 
he might be, of his bravery at Jersey, he had acquired the haMt 
of prefacing every opinion on military tactics, and every prqjert 
of military operation, with a full and particular account of tiie whole 
transactions of the eventful day of St Hiliers, and which at lengtli 
became to his friends and the corps about as wdl known and » 
tiresome, as the story of the royal diyeune at the castle of Tillietud- 
lem. Upon the present occasion, this Xady Margaret Bdienden 
peculiarity exhibited itself strongly, for no sooner were the cartouch 
boxes observed being filled with ammunition, than the colonel, after 
telling us that we were about to march to Garscube, and warning 
us when there to be steady and cool, involuntarily stumbled upon 
Jersey. ** Gentlemen,'' said he, ** well do I recollect when, on the 
morning of the sixth of January, 1781, the drum summoned us to 

arms, and when ,** The major, knowing the colonel*s 

foible, and aware that there was no time for the accustomed yam 
of half an hour, no sooner heard the famous sixth of January whis- 
pered, than in defiance of strict military rule, he instantly rode up 
and intimated that all was in readiness, and hinted that the regi- 
ment should now proceed. The colonel's thread of discourse being 
broken, the battle of St Killer's was forgotten, and instant prepare* 
tions were made for the battle of Garscube. The volunteers having 
been successively ordered to <* prime and load, fix bayonets, shoul- 
der arms, and by sections on the left backwards wheel," the word 
** march" was next given, and off they paced boldly to beard the 
foe, followed by a fleece of idle urchins, whose reiterated shouts 
rendered the field officers' steeds more restive than their horse- 
manship perhaps warranted. 

The day was one of those more in unison with the climate of 
Italy than that of Scotland. There was not a single doud in the 
visible horizon, nor a breath of wind to temper the rays of a scordi- 
ing sun. The soldiers, unaccustomed to the tight lacing of their 
scarlet jackets, and loaded with heavy muskets and well-filled car- 
touch boxes, had not proceeded far on their march before every in^ 
dividual felt himself in an unusually ** melting mood ;" and when 
at length the corps approached the spot which was to prove the field 
of its fame, every mouth was as parched as though it had been sub- 
jected to the sirocco of the Arabian desert, while every ^e looked 
more eagerly for an engagement w\t\v aX.'KveitiL ot ^^Vralet^ thai 
mth a rebel or a rioter. On approiMc\uTi% ^<&\)i^^%<b oS. ^vc^xiSq 
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b1 baited the regiment, and sent forward a detachment to 
J19. The light company, to which I belonged, ha¥ing been 
for this important duty, we immediately harried on at 
dek; and in due conformity with the established rules of 
tactics, took possession, though without opposition, of the 
m the key to a position on the right bank of the Kelvin. 
lagliiieiit's reaching the tete ctu p<mi, the colonel loolied on 
Old tor the enemy, but lo ! not even the ghost of a rioter 
thin the range of his visional organs. A few idle women 
I in knots, and criticised^ with apparent delight, our dusty 
Ing condition, while a band of boys, seemingly just relieved 
a ferula of the schoolmaster, hailed us with the reiterated 
ant salutation of <* Tfte brotey weavers," 
at was to be done appeared an enigma to the corporal as 
the oolone], what ought to be done was to all abundantly 
Tlie hour, the vraUc, and the heat of the day, all conspired 
ng a powerful appeal to the mind and the materialism of 
ilonteer. Exhausted nature loudly implored the assistance 
•nimissariat, while the incipient idea of lading the country 
general contribution flitted simultaneously athwart every 
nd demanded immediate realization. Whether the general 
this foraging foray was or was not strictly in accordance with 
nel'8 conduct at St Hilier's, it is not necessary to inquire ; 
eener had we grounded arms at the bridge of Garscube, than 
a of war was summoned to consider of ulterior proceed- 
id particularly of the best means of defeating the annoying 
•f General Hunger^ and combating the no less terrific onsets 
tnither Tkint, The result of the conference viras, that while 
. party should be left to keep the rallying position of the 
the remiunder of the corps should be permitted to ferret out 
■Sfllirrn what was individually requisite. Three hundred 
^ with stomachs like those of the cormorant, and throats as 
a potsherd, would have required a land more celebrated for 
id honey than that around Garscube. As it was, however, 
dfridual seemed determined to cater for himself; and no 
was the order given for a general forage, than off flew the 
nolimteers like locusts over the face of the country. To sack 
9 and ransack a hen-roost, became immediately a general 
ion. At least a dozen of red coats were seen biUeting them- 
Ml every &rm-hou8e, draining their chums, and ttoumtg 
hilr cheese and bannocks ; while the few public houses that 
■ttered along the road side were relieved on that memorable 
^ their stale beer, sour porter, and Aumphed YuiTa. l^viec 
IV been seen in tiie parish so urgent a demand iot «Ncr^ 

o 
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thing in the shape of meat or drink, nor more handsome paymei 
for Mrhat could be obtained : for though the Tolunteers bore bay 
onets, they likewise carried purses ; and testified a uniyersal desir 
to make the people feel that they owed their entertainment to thei 
silver, and not to their steel. 

The foraging party to which I belonged consisted of two beside 
myself. One of these was an individual whose round rosy cheiBk 
bore indubitable tokens of having taken regular toll of every thiol 
that had passed through his mouth ; while the other had jaws si 
lank and skinny, that they might have served for a lantern. Tb 
former, bating an unconquerable propensity for breaking the thin 
commandment, was an honest-hearted Christian, and a univexv 
favourite ; while the latter was a Fench emigree^ with all the jitfi 
tesse and prejudices of the ancient regime. Besides being a French 
man, my foraging companion also played the French horn ; <m ac 
count of which accomplishment he had been admitted into the bamd 
Having remarked some blue smoke curling through a thid^ o 
trees, and judging wisely that a snug cottage would be there embo 
somed, we made a steeple chase for the spot, and soon found our 
selves in the audience chamber of a bustling matron, actually en 
gaged in freeing a large chum of its butter. 

'< Gude safe us, gudewife,*' exclaimed my punchy friend as w 
entered the apartment, <' I fin' we're just come in the nick o' time 
•—Lord, woman, gie us a waught o* that sour milk as fast as yoi 
like, for we're a* on the point of choking. What a devil of a he 
day this has been for marching V* 

*< What brocht ye sae far frae hame on sic a day ?" said the ma 
tron jestingly, ** and whan you left it, wha obleeged ye to bear sic 
burden? We kintra folk are no sae taen up in sowjering — ^w 
would rather bide at hame and mind our wark. You're no come 
I hope, to countenance thae fules that would tak our gudemen aw. 
frae their hames, against their ain will and the will o' the Almight 
— ^that would mak our bairns fatherless and us widows. It's a bonn 
like story indeed, this militia trade. Its quite contrar baith to th 
law and the gospel. If you're come to talk to the gudeman abou 
that matter, I maun tell ye he's no at hame, nor winna be ;— «o y 
tak your drap dnnk and gang your waes." 

*' Pardonnez-moif Madame," whispered my companion, Monsieu 
Cavlon, advancing towards the alarmed matron, kneeling down an< 
kissing her hand. '* Vous vous tromjyez asstirementt you mak voi 
gran mistake, Madame. By gar, ve come to dis house not like de 
voleurs to rob you of any ting, far less of Monsieur voire mari, Ot 
man Vieul de tout^ de tout. We Ao xvoVxwnX. ^^>w Kxi^band at all 
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aitaU. Ah, comme vous eiesjolie, amiable — quels beaux yeux ! By 

<*Tiits, man, get up and dinna be fashous/' interrupted the ma- 
tron. ** Areyedaftorglaikit? What is't ye're haverin ? I dinna 
iinderstan' tbae blethers at a'. See and lay your lugs in that bicker. 
Yoa h>ok as tho* you werena that ower afteii at hame at meal time ; 
and since ye tell that ye hae naithing to say to the gudeman, 1 maun 
try to bring ye someUiing better, as I jaiouse your walk will hae 
pm ye a drouth like the packman's." 

Having offered our best thanks for the woman's kindness, she 
pfaioed before us a large kebbock, a basketful of oat cakes, and a bot- 
tle of mountain dew, to which my joUy companion and I paid our 
instant obeisance. The <* gudewife," seeing the Frenchman rather 
kuhM and backward in partaking of the feast, turned towards him 
and Bud, ** Come, come, Maister Scantocreesh, fa* tae, and dinna 
let your modesty wrang ye." 

**Ah, Madame, vous mefiattez trop,** said the musidan. '< By 
gar, you do me infinite honour. This bottermilk'* — taking a 
drai^ht — ^^ is beautiful — superb, magmfique — pretty well ! Dis is 
your tin du j^ys, n*est cepas f Permit that I drink you got-o-hel !»* 

^ Tuts, man, what are you gab-gabbing at," said the matron, 
** tak your pidk and your drap, wid keep your palavers for them 
that understaR* them." 

Monsieur Coulon immediately drew in a chair and commenced 
operations ; and, in the true spiiit of Dugald Dalgetty, tucked in 
what might at least serve him for the next four-and-twenty hours. 
Thinking that the repast on the musician's part merited a digester, 
I pointed to the bottle, and suggested to him the propriety of taking 
some of the stomadi-soothing elixir. 

** Pardonnez-frm, Monsieur,''* said the Frenchman, shrugging his 
shoulders. '* Dat blue ruin, as de Inglish soldier calls it, puts my 
whole head toujours into one flame. I vill rader take von oderdrop 
of de Scottish vin du pays,** approaching the chum, which at that 
moment was standing about an angle of seventy-five degrees, for 
the more effectually freeing it of its contents. 

"What!" said my rosy-cheeked companion, " more of that stuff 
yet ? i«ord safe us I That's awfae !" 

** Ne derangez-vous pas — I love dis ver moch, and vill now take 
von oder gran drink of it" — putting his head into the churn. The 
gade wife, seeing the Frenchman's powdered wig and jaundiced 
visage within the precincts of what she, of all things, considered as 
fsacred to cleanliness, and hearing him lapping the buttermilk, ran 
iovrards him, exdaiming, *' DeMl's inthe woTnw.ovr,\s>ftft %ii3c«\w\a 
fioJJiile my had kirn o' mulk wi' his illfared gt^iJi's^ ?»vfe «iv^ \sv^^^Va 
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pash!'' While she accompanied the exclamation with a smart bl 
on the musician's back. Monsieur Coulon, eager at the draug 
and about precisely poised on the chum, no sooner received i 
blow, than it threw him off his balance, and to the utter dismay of 
present, was seen to pop head-foremost into the gaping vessel. T 
Frenchman's heels were instantly kicking in the air, while a k 
gurgUng noise issued from the chum that demanded instant ait( 
tlon. In the twinkling of an eye I dashed forward, and seised ( 
struggling musician by the limbs, and with one effort extricated i 
poor fellow from his wooden surtout. But what words can descrf 
or what pencil delineate, the absurd and ridiculous appearance 
the half drowned hom- blower. Gasping for breath, and struggli 
for vision, he stood before us in all the insignia of this new order 
the BiUh, with a countenance whose yellow wrinkles poured don 
streams of buttermilk, while adown his long queue, a torrent ruah 
from the well-soaked fountain of his wig. The matron was in 1 
deepest distress for having been the innocent cause of such a misii 
to the poor Frenchman ; and to an infinity of apologies added eve 
exertion in her power to restore his garb and his temper to th 
former propriety. 

While Monsieur Coulon was busily making up matters with t 
matron and her mirror, the roll of a distant drum awakened atte 
tion, and hinted to us the necessity of an immediate retreat Ha 
ing each pulled a piece from our purse, we pressed it on the guc 
wife ; but it was not till we qualified the gift by telUng her to la) 
out on something for her daughter, that she would consent to tou 
our silver. 

On regaining the bridge, we learnt that the troop of Glasgi 
volunteer cavalry had, previous to our arrival, dispersed the wlu 
pitch-fork belligerent band of discontents, who, after burning t 
parish records of Kilpatrick, had taken up a position on a neig 
bouring hill. There being no further danger apprehended, ( 
idea — a fearful one to those accustomed to feather-beds— K)f c 
I'orps bivouacking that night on the lawn of Garscube was aba 
doned. The colonel, after a lengthy harangue, in which he i 
clared that the regiment under his command had that day dc 
honour to itself, and, as usual, mixed up the sermon with what 
had himself accomplished on the 6th January, 1771, at last gi 
the welcome word of ** Right about, face," and off marched i 
volunteers at a smart pace for the city. 

As we trudged along the road, more occupied with the freaks 

the foray than the feats of our prowess, a furious-looking dog i 

seen to rush down from a farm. «^«idii\^ a Uule off the road, wh 

itppearance gave strong and deletmVneA «>fKv^V»TO& qS. cnn^«\' 
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hen. On observing it appr-oaching, 1 instantly halted, and called 

out to my punchy foraging companion, *' Huzza ! G ; there's 

an enemy at last for you — ^will you meet him ?" ** By goni / that's 
an Kwfu' illfared neebour/' said my friend ; " shall it be blood ?*' 
And, without waiting a reply, up went his musket to the shoulder — 
off went the shot; but, alas! on came the mastiiT. The danger 
was Imminent ; the dog looked as bold as a lion. ** Charge bay- 
onets!" cried 1 — ** a la victoire!" blew M. Coulon; and in a 
mommt the supposed disseminator of hydrophobia received such a 
tidding of the steel as sent him to the right-about in a twinkling. 
My portly friend, however, was not to be satisfied with merely 
fankmg the enemy. He had determined that no quarter should 
be given, and bent on signalizing himself, he made another fearful 
thnut at the retreating foe. Happily, however, for the dog, but 
mfortunately for the volunteer, the lunge missed its object, the 
sted pierced the earth, and over went my friend headforemost into 
the ditch, at the expense, too, of his bayonet, which snapt asunder 
under the force and pressure of seventeen stone ! 

After the tuilzie vnth the mastiff, nothing remarkable happened 
till we arrived within a mile of Glasgow. Here, however, a scene 
occurred that is yet fresh in my recollection, while it still occasions 
conridenible merriment among the small knot of septuagenarians 
that gaxed upon it then. The rear-guard having telegraphed the 
approach of cavalry, the colonel instantly threw the battalion into a 
position to receive them, and sent out a few skirmishers to recon- 
noitre. On these falling back, witli the intelligence that the com- 
mander of the advancing corps (which was the Glasgow light 
horse) had given the countersign and parole, the colonel wheeled us 
into line, and when the dragoons were in the act of passing, ordered 
a general salute. The glittering of the firelocks and the noise of 
the music created, as might be supposed, a very considerable con- 
fusion among individuals who were almost as ignorant of a cover 
as a campaign — a confusion which the captain, from having hl$ 
chaiger burthened with a prisoner, who most unmUitarily occupied 
the front of the saddle, felt some difficulty to calm. But if the 
majority of this troop of chasseurs felt rather uneasy in their sad- 
dles on this saluting occasion, there was one in particular in the 
rear whose position and countenance betokened any thing but 
security and self-possession. The galloway which this awkward 
wight bestrode being as fiery as the proboscis of her rider, no 
sooner had fixed her eye on so many new faces than she showed an 
evident disposition to dissolve immediately her present cQ-^axtxi«rY. 
The perilous prancings and curious curve\.l\i\^ \\va!i «««s»^%.^ 
having aUracted attention, what was the asloii\sYimfiiv\. q1 «JiL\Si ^\A 
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that the light dragoon vran no other than tlie would-be fioiti 

boardf whose picture the barber had drawn so graphicall} 

morning. It was now evident tliat the poor deacon's des 

notoriety had here led him a rather dangerous dance, siiioi 

plain to all that his seat would not long remain either secw 

sinecure. Guiltless alike of the rules of Gambado and o 

broke, the tailor soon lost all command of his steed, while tl 

sunders, from the early habit which their wearer had acqu 

drawing up his legs when in danger, having been brought i 

rather unceremoniously on the flanks of the mare, made 

unceremoniously throw up her heels, and eject the dragoo 

his saddle. The animal, finding the rider embracing her nU 

kindly round the necJc, and feeling the usual restrainers di 

about her ears, set off at full gallop, and it was now a h 

guineas to a goose that the chasseur would be, ere a few m 

gazetted ajield officer. To the/oo(pocb, as the volunteers w« 

probriously designated by their brethren on horseback, the i 

ance of a trooper charging in the manner of the deacon w 

thing but gall and wormwood ; and no sooner did the corps 

nize the copper nose of the snip in a John Gilpin attitud 

they, in defiance of all order, simultaneously roared out, '< 

goes the tailor riding to Brentford !" The loud shout, foUo^ 

a louder bang of the bass drum, having put more mettle ii 

galloway's heels, she soon shot »-head of the troop, and . 

shyed and flung up her heels at an abrupt turn of the re 

went the tailor over the hedge into a corn-field, and on w( 

mare over the toll-bar to the corn-chest, which she soon re 

to the utter consternation of the snip's anxious consort, who a 

his arrivaL The deacon, though a little alarmed, was far 

comfortable than he had been for many minutes before, on i 

himself, like Commodore Trunnion, thus safely riding at a 

The colonel, fearing, however, that some medical assistance 

be requisite, and recollecting that the troop boasted only a f 

instantly despatched his orderly for the volunteer surgeon, wl 

in the rear of the corps. This son of Esculapius, though 

head of his profession, was a gentleman of a most somnolei 

position, and what is more singular, his steed partook of the ] 

juice qualities of its master. There was this happy pecu) 

however, about the horse and the rider, that both were never 

in the arms of Morpheus together. On this occasion, the su 

having no gun-shot wounds to attend to, had given way to his 

propensity on leaving Garscube, while his horse continu 

sharply aivake, as to have earned Viis m^V.«t >i]!ckXQw^ \\:a 

mancBuvres which the regiment Viad ^rioxxftsd <kv >iX«k 
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The surgeon having been roused from his siioose by the orderly, 
instantly gallopped off to the assistance of the trooper, who had, 
however, previous to his reaching the ground, got fairly on his legs, 
ind was taking considerable credit for throwing himself off so 
neatly. The doctor, having applied a finger to the tailor's pulse, 
and having passed his hand over his limbs, declared him free from 
blemish, and that there was no necessity for prescribing any other 
medicine than a walk to the city. The doctor and the deacon 
having taken their position in the rear of the regiment, it proceeded 
(mward, and soon found itself within the predncts of Glasgow. 

On entering the city the band immediately struck up ** Caller 
Herring/* the sounds of which made every window fly open, and 
nggesied to every cook the necessity of making instant preparation 
tor the approach of her hungry master. Fearing, however, that 
the instruc^ve melody might not altogether tell on the deaf ears of 
Girzy, my fat friend, who had agreed to take a steak with me, no 
aomer saw my old housekeeper at the window than he bawled out 
at the top of his voice, *^ Girzy, my lass, you may put on the taties 
Doo!" Scarcely had the pleasing sound reached the ear of old 
Qiny, than I was accosted by the well-known " Guad&t valere " of 
Rttdiie Falconer, who, after sarcastically exclaiming, <* Fortuna 
JnetfartibuSf" breathlessly inquired what had befallen his customer 
the deacon, and told us of the consternation of his wife. The story of 
the tailor's mishap satisfied the barber, while the appearance of Law- 
board himself quieted the fearful prognostications of his anxious 
lidpmate. 

The corps, on reaching its usual place of rendezvous, was im- 
mediately dispersed, while the soldiers hurried home to calm the 
ieaTB of their wives, mothers, and sisters. In the evening the club- 
looms of the dty rang with unusual mirth and jollity. Each roof 
Khoed back the scenes of the day and of the foray, but among them 
there was none that occasioned more fun and laughter than the tale ' 
ftfthe chum and the promotion of the tailor. 

Thus began and thus ended the ever memorable day of the Bat- 
tle of Garscube — a day unstained Avith bluod, unsurpassed by heat, 
alike famous for its foray and for the capture of one prisoner— a 
^y in short which proved the brightest gem in the garland of Glas- 
gow Volunteer glory, and has afforded as noble a theme of conver- 
Ktion to the few remaining pig-tailed soldiers of the iScottish western 
metropolis as that of St Hilier's did to their gallant commander. 

The Gla«igow corps of Volunteers which so eminently distin- 
gidahed itself on that eventful occasion, scarcely survived the dose 
^ of the century tbut gave it birtii, while the generaWt^ ol \)aft Yvoly^-^ 
' Aces that grinned with delight at the ludlcro\&s i^Wf^Vil ol Vic«Rviv\ 
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Lawboard, have now, as Hamlet says, few left to mock their 
grinning ; and had 1 not perhaps been reminded the other day of 
the immortal action of this gallant corps, by perusing the equally 
deatliless deed of its bounty, on the wall of the Royal Infirmary 
t Hall, I might possibly have never dreamt of becoming the humble 
annalist of its military glory. 

Courteous and indulgent reader, having now doubtless exhausted 
thy time and thy patience, permit me, ere I close, to plead the tell- 
tale privilege of an old soldier ; a plea which may, perhaps, induce 
thee to pardon the gossip and the garrulity of a 

Glasgow Septuagenarian. 



THE POET'S PEN.* 

(FROM THE ORBBK OF HBNECRATE8.) 

I WAS an useless reed : no duster hung 
My brow with purple grapes, no blossom fluug 
The coronet of crimson on my stem ; 
No apple blushed upon me, nor (the gem 
Of flowers) the violet strewed the yellow heath 
Around my feet, nor jessamine's sweet wreath 
Robed me in silver. Day and night I pined 
On the lone moor, and shivered in the wind. 
At length a poet found me. From my side 
He smoothed the pale and withered leaves, and dj'ed 
My lips in Helicon. From that hi^ hour 
/ tpoke ! My words were flame and living power ; 
All the vidde wonders of the world were mine. 
Far as the surges roll, or sunbeams shine i 
Deep as earth's bosom hides the emerald } 
High as the hills with thunder clouds are pall'd. 
And there was sweetness round me, that the dew 
Had never wet so sweet on violets blue. 
To me the mighty sceptre was a wand— f 
The roar of nations peal'd at my command ; 
To me the dungeon, sword, and scourge were vain, 
I sAiote the smiter and I broke the chain ; 
Or, towering o^er them all, without a plume, 
I pierced the purple air, the tempest's gloom. 
Till blazed the Olympian glories on my eye- 
Stars, temples, thrones, and gods— infinity. 

* ** A feeble reed bas power to conquer, to comfort, to instruct, and to amuse men," said an 
Atbenian, one day, in conreraation. His companion did not comprebend bis meaning, and 
aslied for an explanation. Tbe Athenian answered, ** Of this frail material are made arrona 
to kill with, beds to rest open, peM/br writingy and flutes whose music soothes the mind."— 
from the French of Barlhulemg. 

f To me the mighty aeeplre was a loa/id.— *' Little thought they, the Popes, in the anplitud* 
»nd security of their power, that the mighty Vhroae w^u which they sat, fastened in the pre- 
jaJicee, the Affections, and the ignorance of muikkinA^'wu Vo \M%\v«3wu\a\V%Vwtm&»):vi»,^^ 
tJist litlk engitu, the pen."-.Vr Godiein'j Lye «<f G«oJf t«*) Chaww. 




ME/iSinULFOR MEASURE.* 



Iv the dty of Vienna there once reigned a duke of such a mild 
and gentle temper, that he suffered his subjects to neglect the laws 
vidi impunity ; and there i/ras in particular one law, the existence 
of which was almost forgotten, the duke never having put it in 
force during his whole reign. This was a law dooming any man to 
the punishment of death, who should live with a woman that was 
not his wife ; and this law, through the lenity of the duke, being 
utterly disregarded, the holy institution of marriage became neg- 
lected, and complaints were every day made to the duke by the 
parents of the young ladies in Vienna, that their daughters had 
.been seduced from their protection, and were living as the com- 
panions of single men. 

The good duke perceived with sorrow this growing evil among 
his subjects ; but he thought that a sudden change in himself from 
the indulgence he had hitherto shown, to the strict severity requisite 
to diedc tliis abuse, would make his people (who had hitherto loved 
him) consider him as a tyrant : therefore he determined to absent 
himself a while from his dukedom, and depute another to the full 
exerdse of his power, that the law against these dishonourable lovers 
iiiight be put in effect, without giving offence by an unusual severity 
in his own person. 

Angelo, a man who bore the reputation of a saint in Vienna for 
his strict and rigid life, was chosen by the duke as a fit person to 
undertake this important charge ; and when the duke imparted liis 
design to lord Escalus, his chief counsellor, Escalus said, ^ If any 
man in Vienna be of worth to undergo such ample grace and 
honour, it is lord Angelo.'' And now the duke departed from 
Vienna under pretence of making a journey into Poland, leaving 
Angelo to act as the lord deputy in his absence; but the duke's 
absence was only a feigned one, for he privately returned to Vienna, 
haUted like a friar, with the intent to watch unseen the conduct of 
the saintly-seeming^ngelo. 

It happened just about the time that Angelo was invested with 
his new dignity, that a gentleman, whose name was Claudio, had 
seduced a young lady from her parents ; and for this offence, by 
command of the new lord deputy, Claudio was taken up and com- 
mitted to prison, and by virtue of the old law which had been so 
long neglected, Angelo sentenced Claudio to be beheaded. Great 
interest was made for the pardon of young Claudio, and the good 

*Ffom ' Tales from Shakspeare.' By CUu\ea 1«V(\\). 
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old lord Escalus himself interceded for him. ** Alas/' said he, 
** this gentleman whom 1 would save had an honourable father, for 
whose sake 1 pray you pardon the young man's transgression.'* 
But Angelo replied, *' We must not make a scarecrow of the law, 
setting it up to frighten birds of prey, till custom, finding it harm- 
less, makes it their perch, and not their terror. Sir, he must die.'* 

Lucio, the friend of Claudio, visited him in the prison, and 
Claudlo said to him, ** 1 pray you, Lucio, do me this kind service. 
Go to my sister Isabel, who this day proposes to enter the convent 
of Saint Clare ; acquaint her with the danger of my state ; implore 
her that she make friends with the strict deputy ; bid her go her- 
self to Angelo. 1 have great hopes in that ; for she can discourse 
with prosperous art, and well she can persuade ; besides, there is a 
speechless dialect in youthful sorrow, such as moves men." 

Isabel, the sister of Claudio, had, as he said, that day entered 
upon her noviciate in the convent, and it was her intent, after 
passing through her probation as a novice, to take the veil, and 
she was inquiring of a nun concerning the rules of the convent, 
when they heard the voice of Lucio, who, as he entered that reli- 
gious house^ said, " Peace be in this place !" " Who is it that 
speaks ?" said Isabel. " It is a man's voice," replied the nun : 
** Gentle Isabel, go to him, and learn his business ; you may, I 
may not When you have taken the veil, you must not speak with 
men but in the presence of the prioress ; then if you speak, you 
must not show your face, or if you show your face, you must not 
speak." ** And have you nuns no farther privileges?" said Isabel. 
** Are not these large enough ?" replied the nun. " Yes, truly," 
said Isabel : ** I speak not as desiring more, but rather wishing a 
more strict restraint upon the sisterhood, the^otarists of Saint 
Clare.** Again they heard the voice of Ludo, and the nun said, 
*' He calls again. I pray you answer him." Isabel then went out 
to Ludo, and in answer to his salutation, said, <* Peace and pros- 
perity! Who is it that calls?" Then Ludo, approaching her 
>vith reverence, said, '* Hail, virgin, if such you be, as the roses in 
your cheeks proclaim you are no less! can you bring me to the 
sight of Isabel, a novice of this place, and the fair sister to her 
unhappy brother Claudio?" ** Why her unhappy brother?" said 
Isabel, '< let me ask: for I am that Isab^ and his sister." « Fair 
and gentle lady," he replied, ** your brother kindly greets you by 
me; he is in prison." "Woe is me! for what?" said IsabeL 
I^ucio then told her, Claudio was imprisoned for seducing a young 
maiden. ** Ah," said she, " I fear it is my cousin Juliet" 
Juiiet and Isabel were not related, but they called eadi other cousin 
in remembrance of tlieir schoo\-day«? lt\c\\As\v\^\ ^w^ ^ V^aJ^V 
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knew that J uliet loved Claudio, she feared she had been led by her 
aiffiBction for him into this transgression. ** She it is," replied 
Lucio. ** Why then let my brother marry Juliet,'' said IsabeL 
Ludo replied, that Claudio would gladly marry Juliet, but that the 
lord deputy had sentenced him to die for his offence ; " Unless,' 
said he, ** you have the grace by your fair prayer to soften An- 
gelo, and that is my business between you and your poor brother." 
** Alas," said Isabel, ** what poor ability is (here in me to do him 
good ? 1 doubt I have no power to move Angelo." ** Our doubts 
are traitors," said Lucio, ** and make us lose the good we might 
often win, by fearing to attempt it Go to lord Angelo ! When 
maidens sue, and kneel, and weep, men give like gods." ** I will 
see what I can do," said Isabel : " I will but stay to give the 
prioress notice of the affair, and then I will go to Angelo. Com- 
mend me to my brother : soon at night 1 will send him word of my 
success." 

Isabel hastened to the palace, and threw herself on her knees 
before Angelo, saying, *' I am a woful suitor to your honour, if 
it win please your honour to hear me." ** Well, what is your suit?" 
said Angelo. She then made her petition in the most moving 
terms for her brother's life. But Angelo said, ** Maiden, there is 
no remedy: your brother is sentenced, and he must die." ** O 
just, but severe law!" said Isabel: " I had a brother then — Hea- 
ven keep your honour !" and she was about to depart. But Lucio, 
who had accompanied her, said, " Give it not over so ; return to 
him again, entreat him, kneel down before him, hang upon his 
gown. You are too cold ; if you should need a pin, you could not 
with a more tame tongue desire it." Then again Isabel on her 
knees implored for mercy. ** He is sentenced," said Angelo : 
<' it is too Ute." •< Too late!" said Isabel: <* Why, no; 1 that 
do speak a word, may call it back again. Believe this, my lord, 
no ceremony that to great ones belongs, not the king's crown, noi 
the deputed sword, the marshal's truncheon, nor the judge's robe, 
becomes them with one half so good a grace as mercy does." 
" Pray you begone,'* said Angelo. But still Isabel entreated ; and 
she said, " If my brother had been as you, and you as he, you 
might have slipped like him, but he like you would not have been 
80 stem. I would to Heaven I had your power, and you were 
IsabeL Should it then be thus? No, I would tell you what it 
were to be a judge, and what a prisoner." ** Be content, fair 
maid I" said Angelo : *' it is the law, not I, condemns your brother. 
Were he my kinsman, my brother, or my son, it should be thus 
with him. He must die to-morrow." ** To-wvottws >C^ %Ki^ 
JuabeJ: ** Oh that is sudden: spare lum, spate \ttm\ \v«i \% ^^'^ 
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prepared for death. Even for our kilchens we kill the fowl in 
season ; shall we serve Heaven with less respect than we minister 
to our gross sdves ? Good, good my lord, bethink you, none have 
died for my brother's offence, though many have committed it 
So you would be the first that gives this sentence, and he the first 
that suffers it. Go to your own bosom, my lord ; knock there, and 
ask your heart what it does know that is like my brother's fault ; 
if it confess a natural guiltiness such as his is, let it not sound m 
thought against my brother's life !" Her last words more moved 
Angelo than all she had before said ; for the beauty of Isabel had 
raised a guilty passion in his heart, and he began to form thoughts 
of dishonourable love, such as Claudio's crime had been ; and the 
conflict in his mind made him to turn away from Isabel : but she 
called him back, saying, '' Gentle my lord, turn back ; hark, how 
1 will bribe you. Good my lord, turn back i" ** How, bribe me !^ 
said Angelo, astonished that she should think of offering him a 
bribe. ** Ay," said Isabel, <* with such gifts that Heaven itself 
shall share with you ; not with golden treasures, or those glittering 
stones, whose price is either rich or poor as fancy values them, but 
with true prayers that shall be up to Heaven before sunrise- 
prayers from preserved souls, from fasting maids whose minds are 
dedicated to nothing temporal." " WeU, come to me to-morrow," 
said Angelo. And for this short respite of her brother's life, and 
for this permission that she might be heard again, she left him with 
the joyful hope that she should at last prevail over his stem nature: 
and as she went away, she said, " Heaven keep your honour safe ! 
Heaven save your honour I" Which when Angelo heard, he said 
within his heart, *' Amen, I would be saved from thee and from 
thy virtues :" and then, affrighted at his own evil thoughts, he said, 
<* What is this? What is this? Do I love her, that I desire to 
hear her speak again, and feast upon her eyes? What is it I 
dream on? llie cunning enemy of mankind, to catch a saint, 
vtrith saints does bait the hook. Never could an inunodost woman 
once stir my temper, but this virtuous woman subdues me quite. 
Even till now, when men were fond, I smiled and wondered at 
them." 

In the guilty conflict in his mind Angelo suffered more that 
night, than the prisoner he had so severely sentenced; for in the 
prison Claudio was visited by the good duke, who in his firiar's 
habit taught the young man the way to Heaven, preaching to him 
the words of penitence and peace. But Angelo felt all the pangs 
ofiireeolute guilt : now wishing to seduce Isabel from the paths of 
Innocence and honour, and now soiSenn^ x«niOT&« vcid. horror for 
A crime as yet but intentional, l^ut Vu \]iQA en^ Ya& «vn\ V}&^\k% 
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pnndled \ and he who had so hitoly started at the offer of a bribe, 
resolTed to tempt this maiden with so high a bribe, as she might 
not be able to resist, even with the predous gift of her dear brotlier's 
lift. 

Whea Isabel came in the morning; Angelo desired she might be 
admitted alone to his presence: and being there, he said to her, if 
she wonld yield to him her virgin honour, and trangress eren aa 
Juliet bad dcme with Claud io, he would give her her brother's life : 
« For," said he, *< I love you, Isabel." *• My brother," said 
Isabel, ^ did so love Juliet, aiid yet you tell me he shall die for it" 
** But," said Angelo, " Claudio shall not die, if you will consent 
to visit me by stealth at night, even as Juliet left her fiither's house 
at night to come to Claudio." Isabel, in amawment at his words, 
that he should tempt her to the same fault for which he passed 
sentence of death upon her brother, said, ** I would do as much 
for my poor brother as for myself ; that is, were I under sentence 
of death, the impres^on of keen whips I would wear as rubies, 
and go to my death as to a bed that longing I had been sick for, 
ere I would yield myself up to this shame." And then she told 
him, she hoped he only spoke these words to try her virtue. But 
he said^ *< Believe me on my honour, my words express my pur- 
pose." Isabel, angered to the heart to hear him use the word 
Honoiir to express such dishonourable purposes, said, " Ha ! litUe 
honour, to be much believed ; and most pernicious purpose. 1 will 
prodaim thee^ Angelo ; look for it ! Sign me a present pardon for 
my brother, or I will tell the world aloud what man thou art !" 
** Who will believe you, Isabel ?" said Angelo ; ** my unsoiled 
name, the austereness of my life, my word vouched against yours, 
will outweigh your accusation. Redeem your brother by yielding 
to my will, or he riudl die to-morrow. As for you, say what you 
can, my fiilse will overweigh your true story. Answer me to- 
morrow." 

** To whom should I complain? Did I tell this, who would be- 
lieve me?** said Isabel, aa she went towards the dreary prison where 
her brother was confined. When she arrived there, her brother 
was in pious conversation with the duke, who, in his friar's habit 
had also vtrited Juliet, and brought both these guilty lovers to a 
proper aeaee of their fiEuilt; and unhappy Juliet with tears and a 
true remorae confessed, that she was more to blame than Claudio, 
in ttat the willingly consented to his dishonourable solicitations. 

As Isabel entered the room where Claudio was confined, she 
nid, ** Peace be here, grace, and good company I" '* Who U 
thers?" add the disguised duke : « oome in ; tihe vn&\L ^«a«n«& ^ 
rrnksoaM," ^Mybuaineaa is a word or two Yf\\ii CA»»i8io^^ wA. 
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Isabd. Then the duke left them together, and desired th( 
who had the charge of the prisoners, to place him where 1 
overhear their conversation. 

*< Now, sister, what is the comfort !" said Claudio. Is 
him he must prepare for death on the morrow. ** Is 
remedy V* said Claudio. " Yes, brother," replied Isabel 
is; but such a one, as if you consented to it would s 
honour from you, and leave you naked. " ** Let me know tl 
said Claudio. << O, I do fear you, Claudio !'* replied h 
** and 1 quake, lest you should wish to live, and more re 

• trifling term of six or seven winters added to your life, t 
perpetual honour 1 Do you dare to die? The sense oi 

^ most in apprehension, and the poor beetle that we tread u 
a pang as great as when a giant dies." << Why do you 
this shame?" said Claudio. " Think you I can fetch a i 
from flowery tenderness? If I must die, I will encoun 
ness as a bride, and hug it in my arms." " There s 
brother," said Isabel ; '' there my father's grave did uttc 
voice. Y^ you must die ; yet, would you think it, Clai 
outward sainted deputy, if I would yield to him my virgi] 
would grant your life. O, were it but my life, I would la 
for your deliverance as frankly as a pin !** ** Thanks, dea 
said Claudio. " Be ready to die to-morrow," said Isabel, 
is a fearful thing," said Claudio. *< And shamed life a 
readied his sister. But the thoughts of death now over 
constancy of Claudio's temper, and terrors, such as the g 
at their deaths do know, assailing him, he cried out, ** Sw 
let me live ! The shi you do to save a brother's life, m 
penses with the deed so far, that it becomes a virtue." '' 
less coward ! O dishonest wretch !" said Isabel : « would 
serve your life by your sister*s shame ? O fie, fie, fie ! 
my brother, you had in you such a mind of honour, thai 
twenty heads to render up on twenty blocks, you would ha 
them up all, before your sister should stoop to such di 
*< Nay, hear me, Isabel!" said Claudio. But what he w 
said in defence of his weakness, in desiring to live by the 
of his virtuous sister, was interrupted by the entrance of 
who said, <* Claudio, I have overheard what has passe* 
you and your sister. Angelo had never the purpose 1 
her : what he said, has only been to make trial of her vii 
having the truth of honour in her, has given him tha 
denial which he is most glad to receive. There is no h< 
will pardon you ; therefore pikss ^out Vovsixs \iv ^^t^^vc^ 

ready tor death." Then Claudio tes^ivVfiOi ^1 \il\% nw 
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Slid, <* Let me ask my sister's pardou! I am so out of love with 
lifie, that I will sue to be rid of it.'' And Claudio retired, over- 
ivbelmed with E^ame and sorrow for his fault. 

The duke being now alone with Isabel, commended her virtuous 

resolution, saying, ** The hand that made you fair, has made you 

good." ^ O," said Isabel, " how much is the good duke deceived 

in Angelo ! if ever he return, and I can speak to him, I will dis- 

ooTer his government." Isabel knew not that she was even now 

m^fcmg the discovery she threatened. The duke replied, ** That 

shall not be much amiss ; yet as tbe matter now stands, Angelo 

will repel your accusation ; therefore lend an attentive ear to my 

advisings. I believe that you may most righteously do a poor 

wroQged lady a merited benefit, redeem your brother from the 

angry law^ do no stain to your own most gracious person, and 

much please the absent duke, if peradventure he shall ever return 

to hare notice of this business." Isabel said. She had a spirit to 

do any thing he desired, provided it was nothing wrong. ** Virtue 

is bold, and never fearful," said the duke : and then he asked her, 

if she had ever heard of Mariana, the sister of Frederick, the great 

iddier who was drowned at sea. *' I have heard of the lady," said 

Isabel, * and good words went with her name." " This lady," 

said the duke, ** is the wife of Angelo ; but her marriage dowry 

ins on board the vessel in which her brother perished, and mark 

how heavily this befell to the poor gentlewoman ! for, beside the 

loss of a most noble and renowned brother, who in his love towards 

her was ever most kind and natural, in the wreck of her fortune 

■he lost the affections of her husband, the well-seeming Angelo; 

iHio pretending to discover some dishonour in this honourable lady 

(though the true cause was the loss of her dowry) left her in her 

tears, and dried not one of them with his comfort His unjust un- 

kindness, that in all reason should have quenched her love, has, 

like an impediment in the current, made it more unruly, and 

Mariana loves her cruel husband with the full continuance of her 

first affection." The duke then more plainly unfolded his plan. It 

was, that Isabel should go to lord Angelo, and seemingly consent 

to come to him as he desired, at midnight ; that by this means she 

would obtain the promised pardon ; and that Mariana should go in 

her stead to the appointment, and pass herself upon Angelo in the 

dark for Isabel. ** Nor, gentle daughter," said the feigned friar, 

^ fear you to do this thing ; Angelo is her husband, and to bring 

them thus together is no sin." Isabel being pleased with this },ro- 

ject, departed to do as he directed her; and he went to apprize 

Mariana of their intention. He liad before iVas l\m% V\%\Vi&^ \}ccss 

unhappy lady in hia as,.|ned cliaracler, gW\i\g \vw Td\%\vi\i& \\\- 

p '4 
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struction and friendly consolation, at which times he had lean 
her sad story from her own lips ; and now she, looking upon h 
as a holy man, readily consented to be directed by him in this c 
dertaking. 

When Isabel returned from her interview with Angelo, to 1 
house of Mariana, where the duke had appointed her to meet hi 
he said, " Well met, and in good time ; what is the news from i 
good deputy ?'* Isabel related ihe manner in which she had sett] 
the affair. '* Angelo,'' said she, " has a garden surrounded wit! 
brick wall, on the western side of which is a vineyard, and to tl 
vineyard is a gate." And then she showed to the duke and ^ 
riana two keys that Angelo had given her ; and she said, '* T 
bigger key opens the vineyard gate ; this otJier a little door whi 
leads from the vineyard to the garden. There I have made i 
promise at the dead of night to call upon him, and have got fn 
him his word of assurance for my brother's life. I have takex 
due and wary note of the place; and with whispering and m 
guilty diligence he showed me the way twice over.'* ** Are th< 
no other tokens agreed upon between you, that Mariana m 
observe?'* said the duke. ** No, none," said Isabel, ** only to 
when it is dark. I have told him my time can be but short ; foi 
have made him think a servant comes along with me, and that t 
servant is persuaded I come about my brother." The duke ooi 
mended her discreet management, and she, turning to Marlai 
said, " Little have you to say to Angelo, when you depart fn 
him, but soft and low, Hemeniber now my brother 1^* 

Mariana was that night conducted to the appointed place 
Isabel, who rejoiced that she had, as she supposed, by this devi 
preserved both her brother's life and her own honour. But ti 
her brother's life was safe the duke was not well satisfied, and the 
fore at midnight he again repaired to the prison, and it was in 
for Claudio that he did so, else would Claudio have that night b< 
beheaded; for soon after the duke entered the prison, an on 
came from the cruel deputy, commanding that Claudio should 
beheaded, and his head sent to him by five o'clock in the momii 
But the duke persuaded the provost to put off the execution 
Claudio, and to deceive Angelo, by sending him the head of a m 
who died that morning in the prison. And to prevail upon 1 
provost to agree to this, the duke, whom still the provost suspec 
not to be any thing more or greater than he seemed, showed i 
provost a letter written with the duke's hand, and sealed with 
seal, which when the provost saw, he concluded this friar m 
have some secret order from the absent duke, and therefore 
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oonsented to spare Claudio ; and he cut off the dead man*s head, 
•nd carried it to Angelo. 

Then the duke, in his own name, wrote to Angelo a letter, •say- 
ing that certain accidents had put a stop to his joamey, and ihat 
he should be in Vienna by the following morning, requiring An- 
ffk to meet him at the entrance of the city, there to deliver up his 
authority ; and the duke also commanded it to be proclaimed, that 
if any of his subjects craved redress for injustice, they should 
exhibit their petitions in the street on his first entrance into thb 
city. ^ 

Early in the morning Isabel came to the prison, and the duke, 
who there awaited her coming, for secret reasons thought it good to 
tell her that Claudio was beheaded : therefore when Isabel inquired 
if Angelo had sent the pardon for her brother, he said, ** Angelo 
has rdeased Claudio from this world. His head is off, and sent to 
the deputy." The much>grieved sister cried out, ** O unhappy 
Qaudio, wretched Isabel, injurious world, most wicked Angelo!*' 
The seeming friar bid her take comfort, and when she was become 
a little calm, he acquainted her with the near prospect of the duke's 
letom, and told her in what manner she should proceed in pre- 
ferring her complaint against Angelo ; and he bade her not to fear 
if the cause should seem to go against her for a while. Leaving 
Isabel sufficiently instructed, he next went to Mariana, and gave 
her counsel in what manner she also should act 

Then the duke laid aside his friar's habit, and in his own royal 
robes, amidst a joyful crowd of iiis faithful subjects, assembled to greet 
his arrival, entered the dty of Vienna, where he was met by Angelo, 
who delivered up his authority in the proper form. And there 
came Isabel, in the manner of a petitioner for redress, and said, 
** Justice, most royal duke I I am the sister of one Claudio, who 
for the seducing a young maid was condenmed to lose his head. I 
made my suit to lord Angelo for my brother's pardon. It were 
needless to tell your grace how I prayed and kneeled, how he re- 
pelled me, and how I replied ; for this was of much length. The 
vile conclusion I now begin with grief and shame to utter. Angelo 
would not, but by my yielding to his dishonourable love, release ray 
brother ; and after much debate within myself, my sisterly remorse 
overcame my virtue, and I did yield to him. But the next morn- 
ing betimes, Angelo, forfeiting his promise, sent a warrant for my 
poor brother's head 1" The duke sheeted to disbelieve her story ; 
and Angelo said that grief for her brother's death, who had suffered 
by the due course of the law, had disordered her senses. A\vi wv« 
unother suJtor approached, which was Mariawa*, aTid'Nlw\«CK8k?aA?v> 
" liable pnDce, as there c«mcs light from heaven, aivd IyvlIV ix^wv 

vS 
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breath, as there is sense in truth, and truth in Tirtue^ I am thii 
man's wife, and, my good lord, the words of Isabel are false, for 
the pight she says she was with Angelo, I passed that night with 
him in the garden-house. As this is true, let me In safety rise, or 
else for ever be fixed here a marble monument/' Then did Isabel 
appeal for the truth of what she had said to friar Lodowick, that 
being the name the duke had assumed in his disguise. Isabel and 
Mariana had both obeyed his instructions in what they said, the 
duke intending that the innocence of Isabel should be plainly proyed 
in that public mannei* before the whole city of Vienna ; but Angelo 
little thought that it was from such a cause that they thus differed 
in tlieir story, and he hoped from their contradictory evidence to 
be able to clear himself from the accusation of Isabel ; and he said, 
assuming the look of offended innocence, f* I did but smile till 
now ; but, good my lord, my patience here is touched, and I per- 
ceive these poor distracted women are but the instruments of some 
greater one, who sets tliem on. Let me have way, my lord, to 
find this practice ouf ** Ay, with all my heart,'' said the duke, 
** and punish them to the height of your pleasure. You, lord 
Escalus, sit with lord Angelo, lend him your pains to discover this 
abuse ; the friar is sent for that set them on, and when he oomes, 
do with your injuries as may seem best in any chastisement. I for 
a while will leave you, but stir not you, lord Angelo, till you hare 
well determined upon this slander. The duke then went away, 
leaving Angelo well pleased to be deputed judge and umpire in 
his own cause. But the duke was absent only while he threw off 
his royal robes and put on his friar's habit ; and in that disguise 
again he presented himself before Angelo and Escalus : and the 
good old Escalus, who thought Angelo had been falsely accused, 
said to the supposed friar, ** Come, sir, did you set these women 
on to slander lord Angelo ?" He replied, *' Where is the duke ? 
It is he should hear me speak." Escali^ said, ** The duke is in us, 
and we wiU hear you. Speak justly." ** Boldly at least," retorted 
the friar ; and then he blamed the duke for leaving the cause of 
Isabel in the hands of him she had accused, and spoke so freely of 
many corrupt practices he had observed, while, as he said, he had 
been a looker-on in Vienna, that Escalus threatened him with the 
torture for speaking words against the state, and for censuring the 
conduct of the duke, and ordered him to be taken away to prison. 
Then, to the amazement of all present, and to the utter confusion 
of Angelo, the supposed friar threw off his disguise, and they saw 
it was the duke himself. 
The duke first addressed lfia\)e\. He «sAdV» Wt^ « Come hither, 
Isabel, Your friar is now your ipT\iio^\iuV.V\vV!Lm^\ffl&!k\\.\\aix^ 
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trat clumged my heart I am still deyoted to your service." '* 
give me pardon," said Isabel, ** that 1, your vassal, have employed 
and troaUed your unknown sovereignty.'* He answered that he 
had most need of forgiveness from her, for not having prevented 
the death of her brother— for not yet would he tell her that Claudio 
was living ; meanini; first to make a farther trial of her goodness. 
Angele now knew the duke had been a secret witness of his bad 
deeds, and he said, ** O my dread lord, 1 should be guiltier than 
my guiltiness, to think 1 can be undisceniible, when 1 perceive 
your grace, like power divine, has looked upon my actions. Then, 
good prince, no longer prolong my shame, but let my trial be my 
own confession. Immediate sentence and death is all the grace 1 
b^" The duke replied, ** Angelo, thy faults are manifest. We 
do condemn thee to the very block where Claudio stooped to death ; 
and with like haste away with him; and for his possessions, Ma^ 
nana, we do instate and widow you withal, to buy you a better 
huaband." " O my dear lord," said Mariana, " 1 crave no other, 
nor no better man :" and then on her knees, even as Isabel had 
b^^ed the life of Claudio, did this kind wife of an ungrateful hus- 
band beg the life of Angelo ; and she said, ** Gentle ray liege, O 
good my lord! Sweet Isabel, take my part! Lend me your 
knees, and all my life to come I will lend you, all my life, to do 
yon service!" The duke said, << Against all sense you importune 
her. Should Isabel kneel down to beg for mercy, her brother*s ghost 
would break his paved bed, and take her hence in horror." Still 
Mariana said, ** Isabel, sweet Isabel, do but kneel by me, hold 
up your hand, say nothing ! I will speak all. They say, best men 
are moulded out of faults, and for the most part become much 
the better for being a little bad. So may my husband. Oh, Isabel, 
will you not lend a knee?" The duke then said, *' He dies for 
Claudio." But much pleased was the good duke, when his own 
Isabel, from whom he expected all gracious and honourable acts, 
kneeled down before him, and said, " Most bounteous sir, look, if 
it please you, on this man condemned, as if my brother lived. 1 
partly think a due sincerity governed his deeds, till he did look on 
me. Since it is so, let him not die ! My brother had but justicis 
in that he did the thing for which he died." 

The duke, as the best reply he could make to this noble petitioner 
for her enemy's life, sending for Claudio from his prison-house, 
where he lay doubtful of his destiny, presented to her this lamented 
brother living ; and he said to Isabel, ** Give me your hand, Isabel ; 
for your lovely sake I pardon Claudio. Say you will be mine, 
,and he shall be my brother too." By this time \otA M\|»'^o ^^- 
ceivedbe ^aa safe ; and the duke observing lus eye lo X^tx^XvXftxv >3l^ 
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a little, said, '* Well, Angelo, look that you love your wife ; 
worth has obtained your pardon: joy to you, Mariana! J 
her, Angelo! I haye confessed her, and know her virtue." 
gelo remembered, when dressed in a little brief authority, 
hard his heart had been, and felt how sweet is mercy. 

The duke commanded Claudio to marry Juliet, and offered 1 
self again to the acceptance of Isabel, whose virtuous and n 
conduct had won her prince's heart Isabel, not having taker 
veil, was free to marry ; and the friendly offices, while hid m 
the disguise of a humble friar, which the noble duke had < 
for her, made her with grateful joy accept the honour he off 
her; and when she became duchess of Vienna, the excelloit 
ample of the virtuous Isabel worked such a complete reformi 
among the young ladies of that city, that from that time none 
fell into the transgression of Juliet, the repentant wife of the 
formed Claudio. And the mercy-loving duke long reigned 
his beloved Isabel, the happiest of husbands and of princes. 



THE FISHERMAN. 

A perilous life, and sad as life may be. 

Hath the lone fisher on the lonely sea. 

In the wild waters labouring, far firom home. 

For some bleak pittance e'er compell'd to roam ! 

Few friends to cheer him throagh his dangerous lif(^ 

And none to aid him in the stormy strife : 

Companion of the sea and silent air. 

The lonely fisher thus mast ever fare ; 

Without the comfort, hope — ^with scarce a friend. 

He looks throagh life, and only sees — ^its end I 

Eternal Ocean ! Old majestic Sea ! 
Ever love I ft'om shore to look on thee. 
And sometimes on thy billowy back to ride, 
And sometimes o'er thy summer breast to glide : 
But let me live on land— where rivers run, 
Where shady trees may screen me from the sun ; 
Where I may feel, secure^ the fragrant air ; 
Where (whate'er toil or wearying pains I bear) 

Those eyes which look away all human ill 
May shed on me their still, sweet constant light. 
And the little hearts I love may (day and night) 

fie found beside me &ale «ad c\>ai&\ATVu% «>^\V\ 
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Ik a pleasant and not unpicturesque yalley of the White Knight's 
Country, at the foot of the Galtee mountains, lived Larry Dodd and 
his wife Nancy. They rented a cabin and a few acres of land, 
which they cultivated with great care, and its crops rewarded their 
Industry. They were independent and respected by their neigh- 
bours ; they loved each other in a marriageable sort of way, and 
few couples had altogether more the appearance of comfort about 
them. 

Larry was a hard worldng, and, occasionally, a hard drinking. 
Butch-built, little man, with a fiddle head and a round stem; a 
steady-going straight-forward fellow, barring when he carried too 
much whiskey, which, it must be confessed, might occasionally pre- 
vent his walking the chalked line with perfect philomathical accu- 
racy. He had a moist ruddy countenance« rather indined to an ex- 
prei^ion of gravity, and particularly so in the morning ; but, taken 
all together, he was generally looked upon as a marvellously proper 
person, notwithstanding he had, every day in the year, a sort of un- 
holy dew upon his face, even in the coldest weather, which gave 
Use to a supposition, (amongst censorious persons, of course,) that 
Xjarry was apt to indulge in strong and frequent potations. How- 
ever, all men of talents have their faults — ^indeed, who is without 
them ? — and as Larry, setting aside his domestic virtues and skill in 
farming, was decidedly the most distinguished breaker of horses for 
forty miles round, he must be in some degree excused, considering 
the inducements of << the stirrup cup," and the fox-hunting society 
in which he mixed, if he had also been the greatest drunkard in the 
county — ^but in truth this was not the case. 

Larry was a man of mixed habits, as well in his mode of life and 
his drink, as in his costume. His dress accorded well with his 
character'— a sort of half-and-half between farmer and horse-jockey. 
He wore a blue coat of coarse cloth, with short skirts, and a stand- 
up collar ; his waistcoat was red, and his lower habiliments were 
made of leather, which in course of time had shrunk so much that 
they fitted like a second skin, and long use had absorbed their 
moisture to such a degree that they made a strange sort of crack- 
ling noise as he walked along. A hat covered with oO-skin ; a cut- 
ting whip, all worn and jagged at the end ; a pair of second-hand, 
or, to speak more correctly, second- footed, greasy top-boots, that 

seemed never to have imbibed a refreshing draught of Warren's 

• 

* From * Fniry Legeoda of the South oi \te\«a^* 
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blacking of matchless lustre ! — and one spur without a rowel, com- 
pleted the eyery-day dress of Larry Dodd. 

Thus equipped was Larry returning ffbm Cashel, mounted on a 
rough-coated and wall-eyed nag, though, notwithstanding these and 
a few other trifling blemishes, a well-built animal ; having just pur- 
chased the said nag with a fancy that he could make his own money 
again of his bargain, and, may be, turn an odd penny more by it at 
the ensuing Kildorrery fair. Well pleased with himself, he trotted 
fair and easy along the road, in the delicious and lingering twilight 
of a lovely June evening, thinking of nothing at all, only whistling, 
' and wondering would horses always be so low. ** if they go at 
this rate/' said he to himself^ ** for half nothing, and that paid in 
butter buyer's notes, who would be the fool to walk?'* This very 
thought, indeed, was passing in his mind, when his attention was 
roused by a woman pacing quickly by the side of his hors^ and 
hurrying on, as if endeavouring to reach her destination before the 
night closed in. Her figure, considering the long strides she took, 
appeared to be under the common size — rather of the dumpy or- 
der ; but further, as to whether the damsel was young or old, fair 
or brown, pretty or ugly, Larry could form no precise notion from 
her wearing a large doak (the usual garb of the female Lrish pea- 
sant), the hood of which was turned up, and completely concealed 
every feature. 

Enveloped in this mass of dark and concealing drapery, the 
strange woman, without much exertion, contrived to keep up with 
Larry Dodd's steed for some time, when his master very civilly of- 
fered her a lift behind hira, as far as he was going her way. ^ Ci- 
vility begets civility," they say; however he received no answer; 
and thinking that the lady's silence proceeded only from bashful- 
iiess, like a man of true gallantry, not a word more said Larry un- 
til he pulled up by the side of a gap, and th^n says he, " Ma coUeen 
beg* just jump up behind me, without a word more, though never 
a one have you spoke, and I'll take you safe and sound through the 
lonesome bit of road that is before us." 

She jumped at the offer, sure enough, and up with her on the 
back of the horse as light as a feather. In an instant there she 
was seated behind Larry, with her hand and arm buckled round 
his waist holding on. 

** I hope you're comfortable there, my dear," said Larry, in his 
o^vn good-humoured way; but there was no answer; and on they 

>vont— trot, trot, trot along the road ; and all was so still and so 

quiet that you might have heard the sound of the hoofs on the 
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limestone a mile off : for that matter there vms nothing else to hear 
except the moaning of a distant stream, tiiat kept up a continued 
cranane* like a nurse hutkoing, Larry, who had a keen ear, did 
not howeyer require so profound a silence to detect the dick of one 
of the shoes. " 'Tis only loose the shoe is," said he to his compa- 
nion, as they were just entering on the lonesome bit of road of which 
he had before spoken. Some old trees, with huge trunks, all co- 
vered, and irregular branches festooned with ivy, grew over a dark 
pool of water, which had been formed as a drinking-place for cat- 
tle ; and in the distance was seen the majestic head of Galtee-more. 
Here the horse, as if in grateful recognition, made a dead halt ; and 
Larry, not knowing what vicious tricks his new purchase might 
have, and unwilling that through any odd chance the young woman 
should get ^t in the water, dismounted, thinking to lead the horse 
quietly by the pool. 

** By the piper's luck, that always found what he wanted," said 
lisrry, recollecting himself, ** I've a nail in my pocket : His not the 
first time I've put on a shoe, and maybe it won't be the last ; for 
here is no want of paving-stones to make hammers in plenty." 

No sooner was Larry off, than off with a spring came the young 
woman just at his side. Her feet touched the ground without mak- 
ing the least noise in life, and away she bounded like an ill-man- 
nered wench, as she was, without saying <* By your leave," or no 
matter what else. She seemed to glide rather than run, not along 
the road, but across a field, up towards the old ivy-covered walls of 
KihiaBlattery church — and a pretty church it was. 

^ Not so fast, if you please, young woman — ^not so fast,** cried 
Larry, calling after her; but away she ran, and Larry followed, 
his leathern garment, already described, crack, cridc, crackling at 
every step he took. " Where's my wages ?" said Larry ; " Thorum 
pog ma coUeen oge* — sure I've earned a kiss from your pair of 
pretty lips — and I'll have it too !" But she went on faster and 
faster, regardless of these and other flattering speeches from her 
pursuer; at last she came to the churchyard wall, and then over 
with her in an instant 

** Wen, she's a mighty smart creature any-how. To be sure, how 
neat she steps upon her pasterns ! Did any one ever see the like of 
that before ; — but I'll not be baulked by any woman that overwore 
a bead, or any ditch either," exclaimed Larry, as with a desperate 
bound he vaulted, scrambled, and tumbled over the wall into the 
churchyard. Up he got from the elastic sod of a newly made grave 

* A monotoaoua song ; a drowsy bumming UQito«* 
/ Give me a kis8» my young gix\. 
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in which Tade Leary that momiiig was buried — rest his soul !— 
and on went Larry, stumbling over head-stones, and foot^stones, 
OTer old graves and new graves, pieces of coffins, and the skulls and 
bones of dead men — ^the Lord save us ! — ^that were scattered about 
there as plenty as paving-stones ; floundering amidst great over- 
grown dock-leaves and brambles, that, with their long priddy arms, 
tangled round his limbs, and held him back with a fearful grasp. 
Meantime the meiTy wench in the cloak moved through all these 
obstructions as evenly and as gaily as if the churchyard, crowded 
up as it was with graves and gravestones (for people came to be 
ouried there from far and near), had been the floor of a dancing, 
room. Round and round the walls of the old church she wenL 
** I'll just wait,'' said Larry, seeing this, and thinking it all nothing 
but a trick to frighten him ; ** when she comes round again, if I 
don't take the kiss, I won't, that's all, — and here she is !* ' Larry 
Dodd sprung forward with open arms, and clasped in them — a wo- 
man it is true— but a woman ^vithout any lips to kiss, by reason of 
her having no head ! 

'* Murder !" ciied he. « Well, that accounts for her not speak- 
ing.'* Having uttered these words, Larry himself became dumb 
with fear and astonishment ; his blood seemed turned to ice, and a 
dizziness came over him ; and staggering like a drunken man, he 
rolled against the In-oken window of the ruin, horrified at the con- 
viction that he had actually held a Dullahan in his embrace ! 

When he recovered to something like a feeling of consciousness, 
he dowly opened- his eyes, and then, indeed, a scene of wonder burst 
upon him. In the midst of the ruin stood an old wheel of torture, 
ornamented with heads, like Cork gaol, when the heads of Murty 
Sullivan and other gentlemen were stuck upon it. This was plain- 
ly visible in the strange light which spread itself around. It was 
fearful to behold, but Larry could not choose but look, for his 

I limbs were powerless through the wonder and the fear. Useless 

.as it was he would have called for help, but his tongue deeved to 
the roof of his mouth, and not one word could he say. In short, 
there was Larry gazing through a shattered window of the old 
Thurch, with eyes bleared and almost starting flrom their sockets ; 
his breast rested on the thickness of the wall, over which, on one 
side, his head and outstretched neck projected, and on the other, al- 
though one toe touched the ground, it derived no support from 
thence : terror, as it were, kept him balanced. Strange no!^ as- 
sailed his ears, until at last they tingled painfiilly to the sharp dlat- 
ter of little bells which kept up & conXimxed ding— ding—- dixig---ding ; 

marrowless bones rattled and cSkankAdi, «xv^ VlicA ^«n^ «Bt\v^\ssk. 

Bound of a great bell came boom\n|^ wv \)kifc x&^ xraA. 
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Twas a spectre ning 
That bell when it swung— 

Swing-^wang I 
And the ehain it squeaked. 
And the pulley creaked, 

SwiDg.8wang! 

And with every roll 
Of the deep death toll, 

Ding-drag! 
The hollow vault rang 
As the clapper went bang. 

Ding-dong ! 

It was strange music to dance by; neYertheless, moving to it, 
round and round the wheel set with skulls, were well-dressed ladies 
and gentlemen, and soldiers and sailors, and priests and publicans, 
and jockeys and jennies, but all without their heads. Some poor 
skeletons, whose bleached bones were ill covered by moth-eaten 
palls, and who were not admitted into the ring, amused themselves 
by bowling their brainless noddles at one another, which seemed to 
enjoy the sport beyond measure. 

Larry did not know what to think ; his brains were all in a mist, 
and losing the balance which he had so long maintained, he fell 
headforemost into the midst of the company of DuUahans. 

*' I'm done for and lost for ever,*' roared Larry, with his heels 
turned towards the stars, and souse down he came. 

" Welcome, Larry Dodd, welcome," cried every head, bobbing 
up and down in the air. *' A drink for Larry Dodd !" shouted 
they, as with one voice, that quavered like a shake on the bagpipes. 
No sooner said than done, for a player at heads catching his own, 
as it was bowled at him, for fear of his going astray, jumped up, 
put the head without a word imder his left arm, and with the right 
^retdied out, presented a brimming cup to Larry, who, to show his 
manners, drank it off like a man. 

** 'Tis capital stuff," he would have said, which surely it was, but 
he got no further than cap, when decapitated was he, and his 
head began dancing over his shoulders like those of the rest of 
the party. Larry, however, was not the first man who lost his 
head through the temptation of looking at the bottom of a brim- 
ming cup. Nothing more did he remember clearly, for it seems 
body and head being parted is not very favourable to thought, 
but a great hurry scurry, with the noise of carriages and the crack- 
ing of whips. 

When his senses returned, his first act was io i^ut \v^ \C\^\vaxA\a 
irhere his Itead formerly grew, and to his greai joy \3cL^te \v& 1q)\s3v\ 
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it 8til]. He then shook it gently, but his head remained firn 
enough, and somewliat assured at this, he proceeded to openbi 
eyes and look around him. It was broad day-light, and in the d 
church of Kilnaslattery he found himself lying with that head, th 
loss of which he had anticipated, quietly resting, poor youth, ** u{ 
on the lap of earth/* Could it have been an ugly dream ? *< 
no," said Larry, **& dream could nerer have brought me her 
stretched on the flat of my back, with the death's head and cro 
marrow bones fomenting me on the fine old tombstone there th 
-waa/aced^ by Pat Kearney of Kilcrea — ^but where is the horse i 
He got up slowly, every joint aching with pain from the bruisi 
he had received, and went to the pool of water, but no horse w 
there. "'Tishome I must go," said Larry, with a rueful oooi 
tenance; *' but how will I face Nancy ?— what will I tell her about! 
horse, and the seven I, O. U/s that he cost me ?— *Tis them Dull 
bans that have made their own of him from me — the horsestealii 
robbers of the world, that have no fear of the gallows ! — but wha 
gone is gone, that's a clear case !" — so saying, he turned his ste 
homewards, and arrived at his cabin about noon without encounte 
ing any further adventures. There he found Nancy, who, as he e 
pected, looked as black as a thunder-doud at him for being out i 
night. She listened to the marvellous relation which he gave wl 
exclamations of astonishment, and when he had concluded, of grit 
at the loss of the horse that he had prud for like an honest man 
I. O. U.'s, three of which she knew to be as good as gold. 

*' But what took you up to the old church at all, out of the ros 
and at that time of the night, Larry?" inquired his wife. 

Larry looked like a criminal for whom there was no reprieve : 
scratched his head for an excuse, but not one could he muster u 
so he knew not what to say. 

'* Oh ! Larry, Larry," muttered Nancy, after waiting some tii 
for his answer, her jealous fears during the pause rising like barr 
" 'tis the very same way with you as with any other man—- you a 
all alike for that matter — I've no pity for you — ^but confess t 
'ruth !" 

Larry shuddered at the tempest which he perceived was a\x 
to break upon his devoted head. " Nancy," said he, ** I do co 
fess : — it was a young woman without any head that ** 

His wife heard no more. ** A woman I knew it was,'* cried sh 
"but a woman without a head, Larry! — well it is long bef( 
Nancy Gollagher ever thought it would come to that with her! 
that she would be left; dissolute and alone here by her baite oi 

♦ Faced, so written by the Ctontce^ oi YAct^ife \«c « Jc««. »» 
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u^ Jud, for a vroman without a head !— O father, father ! and O 
motbefi mother ! it is well you are low to-day 1 — that you don't see 
^ affliction and disgrace to your daughter that you reared decent 
and tender. O Larry, you villain, you'll be the death of your law- 
ful wife going after such O— O— O— ** 

" Well,'' says Larry, putting his hands in his coat-pockets^ '* least 
said is soonest mended. Of the young woman I know no more 
than I do of Moll Flanders ; but this 1 know, that a woman with- 
out a head may well be called a Good Woman, because she has no 
tongue !** 

How this remark operated on the matrimonial dispute, history 
does not inform us. It is however reported that the lady had the 
last word. 
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Rich Lb the earth in streams, 
O^ the green land unnumbered waters glide ; 
Bat brighter than the rest thy current gleams, 

Egyptian tide I 
'lime throws no shadow on thy silver cruwn, 
O river of renown I 

Rich are the andent shores, 
Made fertile by the flow, in piles that stand 
To point how far the feeble spirit soars 

Above the land : 
Thy wave sublime o^ersweeps the marvellous ground, 
A marvel more profound. 

The Pyramids are there ; 
Tet once the sunshine fell upon the spot 
on which they stand : forth went thy current fair. 

And found them not. 
Old as the earth they seem, but thou wert old 

Ere man conceived their mould. 

And when the traveller's eye 
Shall find these sculptured glories (as it will) 
Grumbled and dim, thy sands shall not be dry. 

But sparkle still : 
Along thy shores their ancient dust may fall. 
But thou sJiait flow oVr all. 
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Like snnshlne on his deep. 
Thy fountain flashed on the Explorer^ ti^t. 
Oh ! transport (won with toil), to see thee leap 

Into the light ; 
The cradling tnrf to press— to stoop and drink. 

And breathe on that fiur brink ! 

But high and higher still. 
The wisard-water flows Arom honr to hour. 
Encircling rainless cities — as a rill 

Circles a flower : 
Behold, o^r all it flows— o*er branch and plain. 

That long had pbied for rain. 

And thousands at the sight. 
Childhood and holy age, have sought the brim 
Fringed by the lotus-lilies, blue and white. 

With heart and hymn 
To bless the rising river (eome to save). 

And worship the fond wave. 

The palace and the plough 
Are both forsaken; maidens from the banks 
Descend to bathe ; others, with song and vow. 

Wind on in ranks ; 
And still, o*er all the breezeless tide, the air 

Echoes some pealing prayer. 

A hundred times the mom 
Hath tinged the living flood ; which now rolls bark 
Iicaving rich verdure upon flelds forlorn. 

Flowers on its track. 
Green health and plenty on the parched land. 

And fruit— on what was sand. 

, Howe*er thy rise be traced— 

If to Etesian air, that seaward blows ; 
Or the wild rush, through many a sunny waste. 

Of Libyan snows ; 
Such art thou now, O Nile I and such of old- 
Richer than streams of gold ! 

Delicious as at first. 
As in that early time, thy ripples run, 
When he who at the Nile allayed hie thirst. 

Was Egypt*8 son ; 
And when, where'er its sacred streams were found 
That was Egyptian ground ! 

Laman Blanc. 
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Ob, known the earliest, and esteemed the moat. 
Dear to a heart where nought was left so dear I 
Though to my hopeless days for ever lost, 
In dreams deny me not to see thee here ! 
And mom in secret shall renew the tear 
Of consciousness awaking to her woes. 
And Fancy hover o'er thy bloodless bier. 
Till my frail frame return to whence it rose. 
And mouru'd and mourner lie united in repose. 

BVHOIf. 

y younger days I visited the capital of Ireland, in company 
friend, whom I shall call Walsingham — a youth of rare 
superior acquirements, and generous disposition. We had 
sedates from infancy ; our parents had been on terms of 
lip prior to our birth ; the same preceptors had superintend- 
iducation ; and, to crown all, a similarity of pursuit, in ilper 
Brved to bind us more closely together. For my own part, 
hed for Walsingham a regard nothing sliort of firatemal — a 
which I calculated on his one day claiming as his right, in 
ence of an alliance eagerly sought by him, and anticipated 
>asure by all concerned ; and, on his side, it seemed the study 
fe to prove the sincerity and strength of his affection for me 
le. 

motives for visiting Ireland, at the period I allude to, were 
those of curiosity. Both had a passion for roaming, in order 
fy which, we had penetrated into the most retired fastnesses 
loottish Highlands — had visited the barren rocks of Zetland 
kney — and, latterly, nearly the whole of the Hebrides, from 
nrhich (I slay) we ran across in a fishing skiff to the Irish 
nd after a due examination of the wonders of the Giant's 
ay, proceeded on to Dublin, with the intention of concluding 
bracted excursion by a survey of that metropolis, 
gh we carried introductions to several families in Dublin, 
consequence, had many pressing invitations to throw our- 
m private hospitality, we uniformly declined civilities that 
led to curtail our liberty. We had entered on the excursion, 
the purpose of hunting out good cheer and frivolous amuse- 
nit to store our minds with information regarding the dis- 
3 traversed ; therefore, any engagements militating against 
suit were studiously avoided. True it is, that now and then 
ing was devoted to a lively party ; but the day vras inxObvW 

Ftom < Tales of a Pilgrim. » By the lale Mex.. ^w^Xv«^»xv^. 

q3 
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biy spent in rambling round, or in examining oligects worthy of ob- 
stirvation within the metropolis. It was the indulgence of thoc 
pr}'ing, inquisitive habits, which eyentually occasioned the misfor- 
tune I lament, and for ever interrupted my search after knowledge. 

One day, on our way to the outsldrts of the city, it chanced thai 
we had to pass near to a church, remarkable, as we had been pre- 
viously told, for the extensive vaults beneath it — most of which 
were appropriated for the reception of some of the noblest fami- 
lies in the realm. The doors of the edifice stood open inviting us 
to enter; and a short consultation with the sexton, whom we en- 
countered in the porch, induced us to accept the invitation. The 
entrance into the vaults was at that moment unobstructed, the re- 
mains of a person of note being to be laid >vithin them on the ensu- 
ing day ; and, for a trifling gratuity, the porter of these dreary man- 
sions agreed to let us behold them. Constitutionally gloomy, aud 
looking upon everything in nature with the eye of a moralist and a 
poet, Walsingham expressed delight at his acquiescence; but the 
triumph of the grave was to me always a painful sight, and I fol- 
lowed unwillingly, and with a faltering step. 

As we had been led to expect, we found the vaults capacious, 
and, from their branching off into various compartments, more like 
the catacombs of a great city, than places reserved for the interment 
of a few families. A cold damp air, sluggish and perceptibly un- 
wholesome, saluted us on our entrance; and, sunk far below the 
surface of the ground, and remote from noisy streets, no sound dis- 
turbed the silence of the vaults, save ever and anon, when the crash 
of rotten boards and fleshless bones told that the noxious rat had 
taken up its abode among the coffins of the dead. The rat was a 
creature I instinctively detested; and the proximity of one of the 
species was of itself sufficient at any time to unnerve me ; it was no 
ways surprising, therefore, that the pattering of multitudes, on the 
hoUow-sounding shells that doubtless contained the food they sub- 
sisted on, created in my mind disgust towards the place. Walsing- 
nam, from feeling none of this intuitive horror, betrayed an evident 
unwillingness to give way to my entreaties, and depart with his cu- 
riosity ungratified ; but, accustomed to acquiesce in whatever I pro- 
posed, he at length complied, and we speedily regained the world 
above, and the pure air of heaven. At parting, my companion put 
some brief question to the sexton ; but, exulting in my liberation, I 
gave no heed to a circumstance so triviah 

During the excursion which this occurrence had induced us for 

a short space to procrastinate, Walsingham frequently reverted to 

the suhjoci of the vaults—sometimes jesting with me on my pusiU 

liuumity in regard to vermm, aX o\X\«t% mon^miv^ q^«i >^V\vX (m 
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had reoentiy beheld, in that sublime and eloquent stndn of deda- 
mation for which he was remarkable. An accident I met with in 
the course of the day, however, changed the current of his thoughts. 
In scrambling orer the rocks on the northern shore of the bay— to 
^rliich we had directed our steps — I chanced to make an unludLy 
stumble, and so severely sprained my ande, as to oblige us to con- 
clude our ramble by a ride back to Dublin in a post chaise. 

On the ensuing day, my twisted joint continued to give me acute 
pain, and the swelling had increased so prodigiously as to predude 
all attempts at exertion. A surgeon was called in to examine it ; 
and inferring from his declaration that I had to calculate on dose 
confinement for at least a week, 1 entreated Walsingham not 
to let me draw too largely on his good nature, but to seek out of 
doors what amusement he h'sted, and only become my companion 
wlien he had nothing more interesting to occupy his time. After 
some demur, a sudden thought seemed to strike him, and in a cur> 
•ory way, he mentioned that he would take a short saunter in the 
roune of the morning. In a few minutes he got up, took his hat, 
and with an assurance that two hours would be the duration of his 
abeeno^ departed. It was the last time I looked upon him in life. 
The two hours passed— dinner was served — long left untested, and 
ft length eaten with reluctance, and petulant reflections on his want 
of punctuality. Tea and supper in like manner appeared and 
ranished without his partaking of either; and finally, towards mid- 
nighty I saw myself under the necessity of retiring, without having 
an opportunity of exchanging the friendly expressions with which 
we usually separated. Then^ and not till then, did my heart mis- 
gire me, and a qualm of sickening apprehension pervade my frame. 
Dublin 1 knew to be a dty noted for ruflian acts, and overrun 
with desperadoes given to robbery, and the shedding of blood : in 
his aolitary wanderings my frioid might have encountered a foot- 
pad; that he would endeavour to repel force by force, I could 
securely calculate on; and of the consequences of such teme* 
rity X trembled to think. Be this as it might, however, I had 
no means of relieving my anxiety. My injured limb fettered 
me to my apar^ent, and no other procedure was left but to seek 
my pillow, supported by the hope that some juvenile frdio had 
tonpted him to overstep the boundaries of prudence, and that on 
the morrow he would meet me at breakfast, ashamed of his indis- 
cretion, but unharmed by either bludgeon or knife. Such was the 
mode of reasoning by which I sought to cheat an anxious mind, 
r bA it &iled to secure me sound repose. All night I tossed restless- 
ly on my bed^-now racking my brain with vagae s\xY"pQii3fQ«fi&^ cixl 
MiteBlnff breuthlesa for the peal that was to u:mQvai<od \a% VLTtiMa\\ 
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anon enduring, in broken sleep, all the misery inflicted by extrava- 
gant and terrific dreams — those tormentors of the care-worn and 
sorrow-anticipating heart 

The morning arrived, but my friend arrived not with it ; and 
though the light of day communicated a portion of hope for my 
sinking spirits, the anxiety I experienced continued of the most 
painful description. Holding myself as guilty of unpardonable 
negb'gence were I longer to hesitate in instituting inquiries regard- 
ing him, I wrote a few hurried lines to a gentleman who had been 
conspicuously attentive to us both; and in a short time had the 
satisfaction of seeing him appear, eager to assist me in whatever 
way we should think advisable. He strenuously recommended 
our immediate application to the police, at the same time volunteer- 
ing to make it ; and being unable to hit on a preferable expedient, 
1 thankfully assented, and he set off on his mission. 

Conscious that measures were in train to effect the restoration of 
my friend, I felt somewhat easier during the absence of my agent ; 
but, the moment he re-appeared, my apprehensions of somewhat 
fatal having occurred returned with tenfold strength, for news of 
evil import sat depicted ijP ^s face. He had been to the head 
quarters of the police, and had made known his errand, but no elu- 
cidatory information had been tendered him in lieu ; during the 
time he was unavoidaUy detained, however, a circumstance had 
taken place which promised to explain but too clearly the cause of 
Walsingham's mysterious disappearance. A man had come for- 
ward, and given testimony, that in the course of the foregoing night 
he had heard loud cries of murder proceeding from one of the 
bridges — that he had ventured as near to the spot as regard for his 
own safety warranted, and, while lying in ambush, beheld a band of 
ruffians consign to the waters of the river the body of a man whom 
they had doubtless plundered and massacred. To me this tale car- 
ried conviction the moment I was made acquainted with it. I had 
no hesitation in acknowledging Walsingham as the unfortunate 
therein described ; and tears of anguish coursed down my cheeks, 
as hope took flight for ever. My Irish acquaintance showed every 
desire to sympathise with and console me ; but the task was beyond 
his power. The only circumstance that afforded any solace was 
the assurance that the police would use every means to bring to 
condign punishment the authors of so barbarous a crime ; and that 
no exertion would be spared to recover the body of the murctered 
man, and procure its identification. That painful oflSce, I was 
aware, would devolve on me, as would the heart-breaking duty of 
communicating his untimely end to those who, like myself, were to 
forget his worth only when iheit \i©mVs tot^Q\.\»\s«i^v, 
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SeYeral days full of wretchedness waned over ; my sprain became 
sufficiently reduced to admit of my going abroad ; but neither the 
nuuderers nor the murdered had, in the interim, be«i discovered, 
though the yigilanoe of the police had suffered no relaxation, and 
the river, in the immediate vicinity of the fatal bridge, had been 
several times trolled with grappling irons. At length I was given 
to understand that the body was found, and awaited my identifica- 
tion. It may easily be supposed that I required not a second sum- 
mons to hurry off, in order to fulfil this the last duty, save one^ 1 
had to perform towards the departed. Wi th knees knocking against 
each other, and tongue cleaving to the roof of my mouth, 1 ap- 
proadied the bier on which lay the insensate remains. One of the 
attendants slowly rolled back the cloth that concealed them ; and 
irith the resolute stare of desperation, I fixed my eyes on the death- 
set features. With what sudden revulsion did the blood rush back 
to my heart, when I beheld a countenance totally unknown, and so 
different from the mild and benignant lineaments of my friend, as 
to assure me, at a glance, that I was looking on a stranger! It was 
the corpse of a man of stout, athletic frame ; his apparel, though 
K^ed and torn, betokening the gentleman, and his mustachioed lip 
the profession he belonged to. The blow of a bludgeon had beaten 
in his skull near to the left temple, and evidently proved the pri- 
mary cause of death, though the tattered state of his dress declared 
he had maintained a protracted strug^e for life. Who he was I 
left for others to discover. Grief had rendered me so selfish, that 
I looked upon it as quite immaterial to me whether he was the son 
of a lord or of a beggar, now that I had ascertained he was not the 
friend I bewailed. This conviction rekindled a spark of sickly 
hope within my breast ; and, in a state of mind impossible to de* 
seiibs, I hastened from the scene. 

What was it that at such a moment directed my steps towards 
the identical church under which lay the vaults mentioned in the 
commencement of this narrative ? Was it chance — an involuntary 
impnbey that acted as my guide? or did heaven, as a punishment for 
my want of due resignation, decree that I should be the wretched 
instrument of bringing to light the awful cause of my friend's 
mysterious disappearance! Be this as it may, almost uncon- 
Kiotts of the way I had sauntered, I found myself perambulating 
voder the walls of the cemetery within whose confines the church 
was situated. I'he chime of the clock, as it told an hour, at length 
roused me from the gloomy reverie in which I had been absorbed ; 
and noticing that the gate, as on our former visit, stood a-^eic, I 
meehiwicalJjr turned into the inclomire. The Bextoti \\VLQx\«ft^ «& 
f be^ure, was there, engaged in hia mournful occa\m\.\ou •, Mwi VXvc 
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same undefliiable impulse, which had thus impelled me to invade 
his drearytealm, tempted me to address him. In the course of a 
few brief obttrvatioiis, I came to learn that Walsingham had a se- 
cond time visited the vaults, and that on the day succeeding our 
first visit, and at the hour when they received the remains of the 
noble personage for whom we had seen a receptacle preparing 
within their dark recesses. A pang struck to my heart as I listened ; 
and it was not diminished by the narrator going on to say, that 
during the ceremony of inhumation, the mourners had been alarm- 
ed by finding that foul air of the most unwholesome nature filled 
some of the cavities ; and that in consequence of several of the more 
inquisitive having nearly suffered death by suffocation, the whole 
had made a hurried retreat, and the door of entrance been forth- 
with shut In a trembling voice I inquired if he had noticed my 
friend subsequent to the event? but on this point he could not take 
upon himself to give a decided answer. He was too much occupied 
at the moment — had too many things to attend to, to have time for 
remarking every strange face that surrounded him; but certain 
sure he was, that he (Walsingham) must have left the vaults at the 
time the general flight took place : at all events, no man in his 
sober senses would have voluntarily permitted himself to be closed 
up in such a den, with the choak-damp as his enemy^ and the noi- 
some rat as his companion. 

This mode of reasoning had rationality on its side, but it did not 
satisfy me, for suspicions of fearful import began to take possession 
of my mind. I recalled to recollection Walsingham*s inquisitive 
disposition — the gloomy pleasure he professed to derive from medi- 
tating among the bones of the dead — and, above all, the intense hold 
these subterraneous repositories seemed to have taken of his thoughtSL 
Nor did it escape me that nearly a week had elapsed since all access 
to or from the vaults had been cut off ; and, consequently, that all 
earthly succour could prove of no avail to whomever they might 
inclosef. But to remain longer in doubt was greater agony than to 
ascertain the truth at once; and, holding out a handful of silver, in 
a tone between entreaty and command, I requested the sexton to 
give me admission into the sepulchres without delay. The man 
looked at the money — then at me — then at the money again — threw 
down his mattock, and pocketing the bribe with a self-satisfied grin, 
proceeded to gratify what he doubtless thought a very singular 
humour. 

Now that the catastrophe of my tale approaches, the pen trembles 
jji my feeble grasp ; a cold shiver, such as tlie first breath from that 
charnel-house occ'isioned, cveeips over mft\ «ixvd \i\fc %\cv^\l oC eanh- 
worms HJid vermin seems to vvvivaW Vittvow^VvouV. \JEifc <;\vicwCs«,\ N'bw 
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whidi I write. In order to dissipate the perpetual darkuess to 
irhich these subterraneous apartments were subjected, my'conductor 
brvDglit firom his dwelling, to which he had been obliged to repair 
for the key, a lanthom, containing a lighted candle ; but the faint 
beam it shed barely seemed to display the grim features of the place. , 
The galloping and pattering of many tiny feet, and the crash 
of rotten boards and mouldering bones, proclaimed the numerical 
strmgth of the legion of rata our entrance disturbed, and put to 
flight from their unholy carnival. All was gloom within ; and the 
cadaverous Mast that rushed forth as the door fell back, was of itself 
sufficient, at any other time, to have made me retreat in dismay ; 
bat now my friend was paramount in my thoughts, and elevating the 
lanthom, which had been consigned to my charge, I strode reso- 
lutely into the vault {Suddenly my feet became entangled in what 
1 at firrt conceived to be a bundle of withered faggots, and thrown 
off my equilibrium by the interruption, I tottered, and sank down 
on one -knee. In that moment, the light flashing from the lan- 
thom I carried, fell on, and allowed me to perceive that I had 
rtombled over a human skeleton — as fresh and white as if the sur- 
geon^ knife had newly done scraping the bones, save that here 
and there the green mildew of putrefaction displayed itself in un- 
seemly blotches. A cry of horror escaped me as I gazed on the 
grinning teeth and empty sockets ; and it was echoed by the sexton, 
as he pointed with astonishment to the hair that still remained ou 
the but half-stript skull. From the few words he made use of, I 
could infer, that he conjectured some of the coffins had been wrench- 
ed open by the rats, and the corpse dragged out and devoured. To 
me this seemed a very improbable circumstance ; but I was too 
moeii agitated by the terrible phantoms of my own imagination, to 
emtiadict a supposition I would gladly have embraced. In the 
Old, he left me, in order to procure me more light and assistance, 
to npiace the bones once more within the shell from which he fan- 
cied they had been torn. 

My perturbation of mind, during his absence, is not to be de«^ 
seribed. As my tremulous hand, from time to time, caused the 
beams from the lanthom to waver, and play on the fleshless visage 
at my feet, fancy rioted in horrors ; and I found it impossible to 
divest myself of the idea, that the dark curling hair that still cover- 
ed the S(^Pt bore a close resemblance to that which sliaded tiie tem- 
ples of Wahdngham. I felt inexpressibly relieved when the 
tiampling of feet and the flare of several torches announced the 
ntam of the sexton. A troop of gaping idlers followed him ; but 
to these I gave no heed. 

To look for the coffin which had been \io\uted Yfas ovix to»\. Oa- 
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ject ; but the search proTed unsuccessful — ^no fractured shell was t^ 
be discovered ; and eventually the general attention was directed U 
gathering up the bones of the unknown. In doing this, a shout ^: 
wonder escaped the whole party, miien it was discovered that th« 
tattered habiliments of a man half enveloped them ; and this yifwi 
repeated with many exclamations of amazement, when the sextor 
held up to view a gold watch he had found in the fob of the panta- 
loons, which though gnawed in every direction, still clung round the 
skeleton limbs. How did my every nerve quiver, and the sicknese 
of death fasten on my heart, when I recognized it to be the identi- 
cal watch worn by Walsingham on the day of our separation ! II 
' was a family piece, not to be mistaken, from having the arms of his 
house raised on the external case ; and, shrieking like a madman, 
I proceeded to search for other proofs, tin I gradually identified the 
remains of his podcet-book, the buttons of his coat, and, in short, 
almost every shred that yet adhered to the fleshlessbones^ "Whal 
preternatural power supported me throughout this soul harrowine 
scrutiny, I cannot take upon me to say, but when it concluded— 
when all the relics were raked together, and fully displayed to mj 
starting eyeballs, the icy fingers of death seemed to crush my 
heart — I uttered a loud long cry of despair, and sunk down intc 
happy forgetfulness. 

How or where the bones of my friend were consigned to the 
earth, I never dared trust myself to ask, for during the first montli 
that succeeded their discovery, reason might be said to totter on hei 
throne. The Irish gentleman who had been so attentive in the 
commencement of my afflictions, superintended their inhumation; 
and, farther than ascertaining that the thing was done, I sought to 
know no more. It was years before I could with any degree oi 
composure, speculate on the circumstances attendant on his death; 
and it need scarcely be said, that any additional light thrown upon 
an event so mysterious, was merely the ofispring of coiyecture. 
The most rational supposition was, that, while in one of the obscure 
recesses into which his curiosity would likely allure him, he had 
inhaled the pestilent atmosphere that reigned within them, suffered 
partial suffocation, and so been unable to make his escape with the 
crowd, when the panic became general. From this trance he had 
been roused either by the efforts of nature, or by the gnawing of the 
vermin that were on the watch to devour him, and so dragged him- 
self to that door, which was closed between him and the world fbi 
ever. There he had died — ^in what manner the human mind v» 
FoJts from ever supposing ; and there did I, a misemble wretch, 
find his bones, striptby ibe lee^iVv oi d\^^^Tv%^«rcfi&si^«sid witli 
the green mildew of the grave t^^eAdL^ \M^iai\x^^\»Xftrn^«^^iftBDu 



STANZAS 
ON VISITING THE VITRIFIED FORT IN UI.EN NKVIS.* 

I BEND in wonder o*er tho living' fountains, 

Lilce a lone spirit of the cataract. 

Or gaxe athwart Lochaber^ savage mountains. 

Measuring the em on her mi^^tic track } 

Or with the hawk, high in these shadowy regions. 

Nestle amid the tempest, and the gleam 

Of sunny clouds that, ranged in glorious legions. 

Float onward like the phantoms of a dream. 

Fondly I list the far and wild commotion 
Of the strong wind, as o*er the hill he skiffs ; 
Or drink the music as the mighty ocean 
Rincrs like the voice of God among the cliffii. 
In joy I 9ee the dim waves dance and brighten 
Aronnd the marble hem of many an isle. 
And the eternal mountains rise and whiten 
*Mid light's high tract and summer's crimson smile. 

But, ah I the song is hush'd along the meadow 
Mute is the shepherd's pipe^upon the hill. 
And time moves o'er our mountains like a shadow 
Bidding the magic of the harp be still ; 
And silence, like the robe of death or slumber. 
Falls round the green sides of each fairy glen, 
And, save the ruin'd cot or cairn's gray liunber. 
Nought tells that Scotland's deserts had their men. 

Yes, men of hardihood— the boast of story— 
Once moved in pride through these unpeopled vales ; 
There Beauty built her summer bower, and Olory 
Leant on his sword and listen'd to her tales ; 
And Music had her songs, that will not wither ; 
The Bard his harp^trings and prophetic thought ; 
And on those dreary slopes of rock and heather 
The voice of Cona sung and tlngal fought 

* This is one of those mysterious ramparts of the gray times of tradition 
hich are sprinkled over the wildest districts of the Highlands. It stands 
oat three miles up the glen, crowning a high and steep ridge, and within 
puishot of Ben Nevis, which, rising sheer from the valley to the height of 
DO feet, overlooks it like a range of naked and gigantic battlements, whose 
anacles are often hid in the clonds. The above desultory thoughts wer« 
ggested to the author during a tour which he m«y&e nHUv «^ few <it hia 
nub through that romantic region, in the 8\imm«r oi \^V. 
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Gone are our sheUings, and our towers are hni 
No more the hunters gather in the hall. 
To rouse the red deer in the misty corrie, 
Or hit the eagle o*er the water-Jall. 
The rising beams of hope may come and gathci 
O'er other lands ; — they will not visit us ; 
The gray stone looking through the silent hea' 
That fort exclainu it wns not always thus. 

Fortalice ! couldst thou tell thy story. 
Thou wert worth a pilgrimage. 
Or light up the tales of glory. 
Written on Oblivion's page ; 
But alas ! the tree is wither'd. 
Where the flowers of fame did wave. 
And thy tribes have long been gathcr'd 
To tliat general vault, the grave. 

Many a warrior has been foster 'd 
On those sky-dividing hills ; 
Many an army has been muster 'd 
Wherethat glen its stream distils. 
Seek ye for the blast tliat nget 
Through its own blue depths sublime ? 
Picture then their wars and sages 
From the awful waste of time 

All their names— and all their doing- 
All their sorrows, joys, and tears — 
All their rapine and their ruin~ 
Slumber in the gulf of years : 
All the sights and signs they saw on 
Matured old and shrivelled scroll,— 
Dim forgetfulness hath drawn 
His black mantle o'er the whole ! 

Here, perdiance, some seer of Rona 
Bade the spell prophetic blaze. 
And the warrior bard of Cona 
Sang the tales of other days ; 
While the sons of toil and hazard 
Round the mighty minstrel stood. 
And the hunters of the desert 
VAt their rugged souls subdued. 

Flngal, when the minstrel's measure 
Bade the pipe of battle cease. 
Here has spread the board of pleasure 
To the gray-hair'd men of peace. 
And the generous shell has bouudod 
Round and round the stately throng 
nil the wUdemeas resounded 
To the Bard's undying song. 
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Here the heroes oft have revell'd 

In the carnage of the foe ; 

Here the dark boar has been levellM 

By some strong unerring how ; 

Here a thousand trumps were sounding 

When they spread the snowy sail. 

Riders of the blue sea, bounding 

To the aid of Innisfail. 

Daylight still is spread in glory 
O'er each mountain's lordly crest* 
On the precipices hoary. 
Hawk and eagle have ttieir nest ; 
And tJie high breeze crisps the river. 
Stars yet bless each lovely spot ; 
But those men are gone for ever. 
And the gray hill knows them not I 

Tliey had cares and g^efs bewildering 
They had hopes, and fears, and tlirall. 
They had wives, and homes, and children,— 
But the tomb has claim 'd them all ! 
They have felt each stem dejection 
Which comes o*cr the bounding heart, 
And they proved the keen affliction 
In the bitter hour to part 

Like their sires, they qnafiPd life's chalice. 
Like their sires, death laid them down. 
Where the men of cot and palace 
Mingle without grudge or frown. 
S<»rrow changed in them each feature, 
Busy brain and youthful pace, 
Stern necessity which nature 
Binds upon the human race. 

1'hey had hours of storm and meekness, • 
(Uoomy night and simny day. 
Hours of trial, pain, and sickness. 
But their dreams have passM away. 
All have wandered into slumber. 
Silence rests above each head. 
Strange, that such a countless number 
Like the morning clouds has fled. 

They have passed, and left their ashes 

Floating on each distant breece. 

Like the wave that leaps and washes 

liong lost pearls from the seas. 

Time shall spread his wings asunder. 

And unveil the awful past. 

To Jehovah^ trump of thundftT 

Tbey ahaH rise and live at U*t '. ' T^. ^. 
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TWO SCENES FROM THE CIVIL WAR. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " SICBKLIKU."* 

It was late on the night of an early day in spring — ^perhaps about 
two hours past midnight — and yet the inhabitants of a small lonelj 
dwelling on the edge of a large piece of common-ground, lyin| 
about ten miles from Faringdon House, were all .awake and up 
and, with anxious eyes, gazing from the small long windows upoi 
the blank darkness that himg OTer the world. A single candl< 
stood upon a plain oaken table in the midst of the room, by the ligh 
of which might be seen, at one of the windows, a small finely-formec 
female figure, which still preserved all the lines of exquisite beauty 
though a certain degree of stifihess, corresponding well with som< 
deep wrinkles on the cheek, and the white hair that was braidec 
from the forehead, spoke the passing of many years under the pe- 
trifying power of time since Uiat form had been in its prime, anc 
that beauty, which still lingered, had known its first expansion 
Leaning over her shoulder was another figure so like the first, bu 
with every grace which time had nipped in it just blown — ^with th 
cheek unwithered and the brow unseared — ^that it seemed a livin{ 
picture of what the other had been some twenty years before — i 
portrait in a family picture-gallery, where human loveliness ma] 
see and moralize on all the graces that the eternal reaper hat 
gathered as he flew. 

At the second window was a somewhat untidy maid-servant, 
contrasting strongly, in her slatternly disarray, with the plain neat- 
ness which decked the two other figures, whose garb 1 shall no 
pause to describe : let it suffice that it was of white, and fashionec 
in the mode of the time, A. D. 164 — , though either poverty, sim- 
plicity of taste, or deference to the puritanical mania of the day, ha< 
deprived it of every extraneous ornament. 

The night upon which the whole party looked out, was dark an< 
sad; for the moon had gone down, and the clouds over head 
though not particularly heavy, were quite sufficiently so to hid 
every star, and cast a deep grey shadow over the wide extent o 
undulating moorland which stretched away for many a mile withii 
view in the day time. A few faint streaks of pale light upon th 
sky separated the darkness of the heavens from the darkness o 
the earth, and marked where the prospect ended ; and thitherwar 
were turned the eyes of all, watching, with straining and anxiou 

» Vrom * TVve iwmu\e\; \«aa. 
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gue, a particular point on the dim horizon, where, every now and 
then, bright red flashes, sudden and sharp, but circumscribed and 
momentary, brolte upon the night, followed by a distant report as 
quick and transitory. 

No one spoke while those flashes continued ; but the silence itself - 
«eemed to show the intense anxiety which was felt, by the tenants 
of tliat chamber, in regard to the events- of which they obtained so 
dim and unsatisfactory a view. At the end of five minutes, how- 
ever, the sudden bursts of light entirely ceased ; the reports wer« 
no longer heard ; and the elder of the two ladies, turning away from 
tile window, said, in a low voice, *' It is over ; God's will is wrought 
by this time!" > 

The younger said nothing ; but, clasping her fair hands together, 
raiaed her eyes towards the dark heavens, while her full sweet lips 
moved silently, offering up a petition to that never-closed ear which 
hears the still voice of the heart's thoughts as plainly as the loudest- 
toDgued appeal. 

In a moment after, the clattering sound of horses' feet was heard 
coming quickly down the road. At first it was faint and distant— 
the dull heavy tramp of several fleet steeds galloping over moist 
ground ; but soon it came nearer and nearer — left the turf of the 
common'— clanged over the firm and stony road— came close to the * 
house — passed it— and died away in the distance. 

** They are flying !" said the younger lady, "Oh, my mother, they 
are flying ! Surely some of the dark powers of the air must assist 
those blood-thirsty fanatics. They are flying : do you not hear the 
horses galloping on !" 

** Nay, nay, Margaret," replied the other, *< it may be the round- 
heads who fly. Though Goring and his cavaliers marched by here, 
we cannot teH what way the struggle may have turned, or on what 
side he attacked the rebels. So it may well be the traitors that fly 
themselves. But look out, look out : your eyes are younger than 
mine, and less dimmed with tears, perchance you may catch a 
passing glimpse that will give us glad news." 

The younger lady pressed her eyes close to the window; and 
though, by this time, the first party of fugitives had passed the 
house, yet the distant sound of others coming nigh met her ear ; 
and she continued to gaze upon the faint line of the road to the spot 
wliere the yellow glare of the gravel, which distinguished it from 
the ground about it, was lost in the general darkness of the com- 
mon. At length three dark figures came forward with tremendous 
speed ; at first so near together, and so hidden by the night, that she 
could hardly distiu|ruish them from each otKeT *, bul ^t^ajcb^-^ >t^v^ 
forms became more and more clear •, and as lYve^' dwrt»^ ^«^'&^. N^a.^ 
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house, she exdaimed in a glad tone, « They are the rebds, they 
are the rebels flying for life ! I see their great boots, and their 
morions without crest or plume !" 

<< But they may be pursuing those who went before/' said her 
mother, with a less elated tone, *'they may be the followers and not 
the fliers, Margaret.^J 

'* No, no, they are flying, in good sooth !" replied the yomig lady, 
" for ever and anon they turn their heads to look behind, and stfll 
urge their horses faster at each look. But they are gone i And 
now pray God that Tictory may not cost us dear! I would that mjj 
brother were oome back, and Henry Lisle.*' 

*< Fie, Margaret, fie !" said her mother, ** give God andSridd 
thanks ; for if my son and your lover be both left upon the fidd el 
battle, we ought still to feel that their lives were well bestowed to wii 
a victory for their royal master." 

Margaret covered her eyes with her hands, but made no answer 
and, in a moment after, fresh coming sounds called her again to the 
window. It was a single horseman who now approached; and 
though he rode at full speed, with liis head somewhat bent ovei 
the saddle, yet he continued his course steadily, and neither tumec 
his look to the right or left. As he approached the house hi: 
horse started suddenly from some object left by the road-side 
plunged, and fell ; and the rider, cast with frightful violence firon 
his seat, was thrown on his head upon the ground. A deep groai 
was, at first, the only sound; but, the moment after, the hors 
which had borne him, starting up, approached close to the body o 
its master, and, putjting its head to where he lay, by a Ion. 
wild neigh, seemed, at once, to express its sorrow and to claim as 
sistance. 

** If it be Essex or Manchester, Fairfax or Cromwell, we mus 
render him aid, Margaret," said the mother; << never must it b 
said that friend or enemy needed help at my door and did not met 
it. Call up the hind's-boy, Bridget : open the door, and bring i 
yon fallen man." 

Her commands were speedily fulfilled ; for, though brought ]o< 
in her estate, the Lady Herrick was not one to suffer herself to I 
disobeyed. The stranger was lifted from the ground, placed in 
chair, and carried into the house. His eyes were closed ; and 
was evident to the elder lady, as she held the candle to his fac 
that, if not killed, he was completely stunned by his fall. He wi 
a hard-featured man, with short grizzled hair, and a heavy detei 
mined brow, on which the lines of habitual thought remained, eve 
in the state of stupor into wbidv Vv« \vad i«.VL«tv. He was broadJ 
mnde and muscular, Uioug\v ivol torgviiwvV, «sv^\s^^ «\^^n« >Cb.«' ts5 
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die size without being talL His dress consisted of a dark grey coat, 
which doTO to him with the familiar ease of an old servant, and a 
brown cloak, which, in truth, had lost much of its freshness in his 
lervice. Above his coat had been placed a complete cuirass, the 
adjustment of which betrayed great symptoms of haste : and by hit 
side he wore one of those long heavy blades of plain steel which had 
ofien been the jest of the cavaliers. 

' His head was uncovered either by hat or morion, and the expanse 
of his forehead, the only redeeming point in his countenance, was 
thus fully displayed. The rest of his fiace was not only coarse in 
itself but bad in its expression ; and when after some cold water 
had been thrown over it, he revived in a degree, and looked 
raimd, the lai^ge, shrewd, unsatisfactory eyes, which he turned upon 
those about him, had nothing in them to prepossess the mind in 
his fiivour. 

The moment that consciousness had fuUy returned, he made an 
effurt to start upon his feet, but instantly sunk back again into the 
chair, exdaiming, <' The Lord hath smitten me, yet must I gird up 
my loins and go, lest 1 fall into captivity.'* 

** Fear not, fear not !" replied Lady Herrick, whose humanity 
was somewhat chivalrous, *<you are in safety here : wait for awhile 
till you are better able to mount, and then get you gone, in God's 
name, for I seek not to foster roundheads more than may be. Yet 
stay till you can ride," she added, seeing his hand again grasp the 
chair as if to rise, ** women should know no enemies in the hurt 
snd wounded." 

'*Nay, but, worthy lady," replied the Parliamentarian, « should 
the crew of the Moabitish General Goring follow me even here to 
smite me hip and thigh, as they have vowed to do to all who bear 
amis for godliness' sake, or to bear me away captive—" 

*' Fear not, fear not !" answered the lady, ** none should dare, 
by my hearth's side, to lay hands on one that common mercy bade 
me take in and shelter— fear not, I say. That is right, Margaret," 
she added, seeing her daughter pour some wine into a glass for the 
use of the stranger, ** take that, it will revive you, and give you 
itrength to speed on." 

** Hast tliou caught the stranger's horse^ Dickson ?'* she demand- 
ed, turning to the boy who had aided in bringing in the Common- 
wealth-man, and who now re-entered the room after a momentary 
absence. 

" He is caught and made fast below," replied the lad, ** and here 
are my young master and Master Henry Lisle coming up from the 
court. They have beaten the roundheads, and kUVed CQ\oiv<^Ctv«k« 
wdl and taken his whole army prisoners I" 
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Scarcely had be time to pour forth this rapid tide of news vrhen 
the door was thrown open, and two young cavaliers, in broad hats 
and plumes, followed one another rapidly in, each taking with the 
lips of the two ladies that dear liberty consecrated to intimacy and 
affection. ** Welcome, welcome, my gallant son !** cried the mo- 
ther, as she held the first to her bosom. 

*♦ My own dear Margaret!" whispered the young gentleman who 
had followed, as he took the unresisting kiss which welcomed him 
back from danger and strife ; but further gratulations of all kinds 
were suddenly stopped, as the eyes of the t\vo cavaliers fell upon 
the stranger, who had now recovered strength to rise from hii 
seat, and was anxiously looking towards the door beyond them. 

" Who in the devil's name have we here ?'* cried Sir George 
Herrick, ** what crop-eared villain is this ?" 

In vain his mother explained, and strove to pacify him. The 
sight of one of the rebels raised again in his bosom all the agitating 
fury of the fight in which he had been just engaged ; and neither 
the prayers of his mother or his sister, the promise they^had made to 
the stranger, or their remonstrances to himself, had any effect 
•* Ho ! boy !" he exclaimed, " bid your father bring a rope. By the 
Lord of heaven, 1 will hang this roundhead cur to the oak before 
the doorl Bring a rope, I say !" and, unsheathing his sword, he 
advanced upon the Parliamentarian, calling upon his companion to 
prevent his escape by the door. 

The stranger said not a word ; but bit his nether lip, and calmly 
drawing his tuck, retreated into one comer of the room, keeping a 
keen fixed eye upon the young cavalier who strode on towards him. 
Margaret, seeing that all persuasion was vain with her brother, 
turned her imploring eyes to Henry Lisle, who instantly laid hij 
hand upon his companion's doak. '* What now?" exclaimed the 
other, turning sharp upon him. 

'* This must not be, George," replied the other cavalier. 

** Must not be !" thmidered Sir George Herrick, <' but it shall be ! 
Who shall stay me ?" 

''Your own better reason and honour, I trust," replied the other. 
** Hear me — ^but hear me, Herrick! Your lady mother promised 
this fellow safety to stay and to go ; and upon her promise aIon^» 
she says — he staid. Had that promise not been given we should 
not have found him here. Will you slay a man by your own 
hearth, who put confidence in your mother's word ! Fie, fie ! let 
him go ! We have slain enough this night to let one rebel escape, 
were he the devil himself!" 

Sir George Herrick glared touivd, iw a. mtixsvevvV, Vtv. xc^s^d^ «- 
lence, and then put up Ws swotA, " ^V«\V' WidVft,%X.\«wg(yi/\ 
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lie staid but on her promise, let him take himself away. Me will 
grace the gibbet some other day. Bat do not let me see him move 
across the room,*' he added, with a look of disgust, *'or 1 shall ruii 
my blad« through him whether 1 will or not" 

** Come, fellow, get thee gone !" said Henry Lisle, <* I will see 
thee depart :" and while his companion fixed his eyes with stem 
intensity upon the fire-place, as if not to witness the escape of the 
roundhead, he led him out of the chamber to the outer door. 

Tlie stranger moved forward with a firm calm step, keeping his 
niked sword still in his hand, and making no comment on the 
ceene in which he had been so principal a performer. As he passed 
through the room, however, he kept a wary glance upon Sir George 
Herrick ; but the moment he quitted it, he seemed more at ease, and 
paused quietly at the door while the boy brought forward his char- 
ger. Daring that pause he turned no unfriendly look upon Henry 
Lisle ; and seemed as if about to speak more than once. At length, 
he said, in a low voice, ** Something I would fain say — thought 
God knows, we are poor blinded creatures, and see not what is best 
for us— of thanks concerning that carnal safety which it may be 

doubted whether " 

*' No thanks are needed," interrupted Henry Lisle, cutting across 
what promised to be one of the long harangues habitual with the 
fanatics of that day, <*no thanks are needed for safety that is 
grudgingly awarded. I tell thee plainly, that had it not been for the 
lady's promise, I would willingly have aided in hanging thee with 
my own hands; and, when next we two meet face to face, we 
shall not part till the life-blood of one or other mark our meet- 
ing-place !" 

<* It may be so, if such be God's ^vill," replied the Parliamenta- 
rian, '* and now I pray the Lord to give me strength that I may 
never be found slack to do the work appointed me!" 

"Thou hast never been so yet, though it be the work of the evil 
one/' answered Henry Lisle, and then added, ** I know thee, though 
none else here does, or it had fared harder with thee in despite of all 
promises." 

* Thou knowest me !" said the stranger, without testifying any 
great surprise, " then thou doest the better deed in Israel : and I 
will trust, notwithstanding thy present malignancy, that the day of 
grace may yet come to thee. Farewell !" 

Thus saying, he put his foot in the stirrup, and mounting some- 
what heavily the horse which was now brought up for him, rode 
away across the common. 

• • • • • 

Time Hew — years passed — the temporary success i?D\»k\\\ft^ Vj 
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General Goring over the forces of Oliver Cromwell vi 
away and forgotten in a tide of brilliant triumphs won by 
liamentary general, who trod upon steps of yictory lo thi 
ment of an empire. He had conquered his opponents by it 
he had conquered his partisans by hypocrisy ; he had su 
to his wiU^ and, under the name of Lord General, ruled i 
power than a king. In the meanwhile. Sir George Hei 
Henry Lisle had fought to the last in the cause of the! 
monarchs : and their zeal — ^like that noblest of human enerj 
— had grown but the stronger under the pressure of misfoj 
distress. Amongst the various chances of the civil war, i 
had the day been appointed for the union of Henry I 
Margaret Herrick, and five times had some unforeseen m 
tervened to delay what all so much desired. Each day 
by. Lady. Herrick, with means quite exhausted and hopes 
pressed, longed more and more to see her child united to i 
talent, and firmness, and resource ; and each battle that p 
Sir George Herrick, struck with a presentiment of approacJ 
thanked God that he had lived to place his sister's hand i 
his friend. 

The last time the marriage was suspended was on the 
to Worcester field, where Sir George Herrick fell ; and He 
only escaped to bear his companion's last request to Margi 
without further pause or delay — ^without vain ceremonies c 
teal's — she would give herself, at once, to her promised ] 
Their wedding was a sad one — ^no glad peal, no laughing t 
nounced the union of the two lovers; and, ere the day 
bridal was spent, Henry Lisle was a prisoner, journeying 
the tower of London. His trial was delayed some time ; 1 
it took place it was soon decided. No evidence was want! 
full conviction of loyalty to his king ; and the block 
was the doom pronounced upon him. A brief three dayi 
tween him and death ; and Margaret, who was permiltc 
lum, dung in agony to her husband's bosom. Lady He 
whom he had been more than a son, gazed, for some tli 
equal agony, upon his fine but faded countenance, which, 
toil, and anxiety, and long imprisonment, was still more d* 
the hopeless d espair of her he loved. B ut suddenly, withou 
the mother turned away and left the prison. 

• •••*•• 

It was in that great and unequalled hall, whose magnifici 

has overhung so many strange and mighty scenes in Englisl 

nnd whose record of brief and g^or^eous pageants reads i 

livmj'iy on human UtUeivess aa exwv vY^^ ^atV mctt^s^iJ 
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tnmbi It was In Westminster Hall, on the 16th day of December, 
tha^ with the clangour of trumpets and all the pomp and splendour 
both of military and civil state, a splendid procession moTed for- 
ward to a chair or throne, raised on some ornamented steps at the 
futiier extremity of the building* Judges, in those solemn robes 
intended to give dignity to the judgments they pronounce; and 
oflieara^ dressed in all that glittering panoply destined to deck and 
hide the nigged form of war, moved over the echoing pavement be- 
tween two long ranks of soldiers, who kept the space clear from 
the gasing and admiring multitude- But the principal figure of 
the whole procession, on which all eyes were turned, was that of a 
Mont broad-built man, with a dingy weather-beaten countenance, 
Ahggy eyebrows, and a large red nose. His countenance was as 
unprepossessing as can be conceived ; nor was his dress, which oon- 
iied of plain black velvet, at all equal to those which surrounded 
him. But there was something in his carriage and his glance not 
to be mistaken. It was the confidence of power — ^not the extraneous 
power of drcumstaiice and situation, but of that concentrated in- 
ternal strength which guides and rules the things around it Each 
step, as he planted it upon the pavement, seemed destined to be 
rooted there for ever ; and his eye, as it encountered the glances of 
those around, fell upon them with a calm power which beat them 
to the dust before its gaze. Passing onward through the hall, he 
ascended the steps which raised the chair of state ; and, turning 
nrandy stood uncovered before the people. The two keepers of the 
great seal, standing on his right and left, read a long paper called 
the Institute of Government, by which, amongst other things, 
the Lord General, Oliver Cromwell, was named Lord Protector 
of the Commonwealth of England. The paper was then signed, 
sn oath was administered, and, putting on his hat, the figure 
which had advanced to the chair sat down, amidst the acclama- 
tions of the people, while all the rest continued to stand around un- 
covered. 

Various other ceremonies were performed ; and then the Great 
Usurper, rising from his seat, led back the procession towards tlie 
door of the hall ; but scarcely had he traversed one half of its ex- 
tent, when a woman, who had been whispering to one of the soldiers 
who lined the way, pushed suddenly past, and cast herself at Crom> 
well's feet. ''An act of grace. Lord Protector !'* she exclaimed, 
" an act of grace, to bring a much-needed blessing on the power you 
have assumed !" 

^ What wouldest thou, woman ?" demanded Cromwell ; ** some- 
where I have seen thy face before ; what wouldesl \ivo\i'i \t vXv^ 
petition be conceived in godliness, and such as may );)« ^tv^A.^^ v^VOix 
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safety to these poor disturbed realmSy it shall not be refused on su 
a day as this.*^ 

" When Colonel Cromwell failed in his attack on Farringdi 
House/* said Lady Herrick— for it was she who knelt before hii 
*' and when General Goring surprised and cut to pieces his troo^ 
at night near Wamham Common'* — Cromwdl*8 brow Attrk^f 
but still she went on — " he fled fjrom « disaster he could not pn 
vent ; and was cast from his horse, stunned, at the door of a wMo< 
woman, who gave him shelter. He was the enemy of her aoi 
hers, and flying from a battle in which her own son had fonglit 
and yet she gave him rest and comfort, and oppoaed. that very son 
who would have shed his blood by her hearth. There, too^ Hear] 
Lisle interposed to save his life and was successful: otherwise 
Lord Protector, I tell thee, thou wouldest never haTe.sat in that aea 
which thou hast taken this day. Condenmed by your judges foi 
acting according to hisr conscience, I now ask the life of Hear] 
Lisle^ in return for the life he saved. Grant it->oh, grant it, as 701 
aro a man and a Christian !" 

Cromwell's brow was as dark as thunder; and after gazing oi 
her for a moment in silence, his only reply was, *< Take her away 
the woman is mad— take her away and put her forth ; but gently*- 
gently— bruise not the bruised— so— now let us pass- on, for, in trutl 
we have been delayed too long.*' 

Put out of the hall by the soldiers ; her last hope gone ; b< 
heart nearly broken for her child and her child's husband. Lad 
Herrick wandered slowly on towards that sad place where she ba 
left all that was dear to her. The gay and mighty cavalcade, whic 
conveyed the usurper back to his palace, passed her by like one ( 
those painful dreams which mode us with sights of splendour i 
the midst of some heavy woe ; and beforo she had threaded man 
more of the solitary streets, robbed of .their population by the attrai 
tive ceremony of the day, a single trooper galloped up, gaaed on hi 
a moment, and rode on. At the Tower no formalities were o] 
posed to her immediate entrance of the prisoner's chamber— aha wi 
led to it at once ; the door itself was open ; an unsealed paper b 
upon the taUe ; Henry held Margaret in his arms ; and tears, whk 
she never before had seen in his eyes, now rolled plentifully dow 
his cheeks, and mingled with those of his bride; but, strange to sa 
smiles were shining through those tears, and happiness, like tl 
rainbow-sun, beamed through the drops of sorrow ! 

'* Joy, mother, joy !*' were the first and only words : "joy, mothc 
joy !-~ ilenry is pardoned !*' 
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WasBB <^Te leaves were twinkling in every wind tliat blew 
There sat, beneath the pleasant shade, a damsel of l*eru : 
Betwixt the slender boughs, as they opened to the air. 
Came glimpses of her snowy arm and of her glossy hair ; 
And sweetly rang her silver voice amid that shady nook. 
As fttnn tihe shrubby glen is heard the sound of hidden brook. 

TIs a song of love and valonr, in the noble Spanish tongue. 
That once upon the sunny plains of Old Castile was sung. 
When, from their mountain holds, on the Moorish rout below. 
Bad rushed the Christians like a flood, and swept away the foe. 
Awhile the melody is still, and then breaks forttk anew 
A wilder rhyme, a livelier note, of freedom and Peru. 

For she has bound the sword to a youthful loverTs side. 
And sent him to the war, the day she should have been his bride. 
And bade him bear a faithful heart to battle for the right. 
And held the fountains of her eyes till he was out of sight 
Since the parting kiss was given, six weary months are fled. 
And yet the foe is in the land, and blood must yet be shed. 

A wMte hand parts the branches, a lovely face looks forth. 

And bright dark eyes gaze steadfastly and sadly toward the north ;'■ 

Thou lookest in vain, sweet maiden j the sharpest sight would fiiil 

To spy a sign of human life abroad in all the vale ; 

For the noon is coming on, and the sunbeams fiercely beat. 

And the silent hills and forest tops seem reeling in the heat. 

That white hand is withdrawn, that fair, sad face is gone ; 
But the music of that silver voice is flowing sweetly on,— 
Not, as of late, with cheerful tones, but mournfully and low,— 
A ballad of a tender maid heart-broken long ago, 
Of him who died in battle, the youthftil and the brave. 
And her who died of sorrow upon his early grave. 

But see along that rugged path, a fiery horseman ride ; 
See the torn plume, the tarnished belt, the sabre at his side ; 
His spurs are in his horse's sides, his hand casts loose the rein ; 
lliere's sweat upon the streaming flank, and foam upon the mane ; 
He speeds toward that olive bower, along the shaded hill : 
God shield the hi^less maiden there, if he should mean her ill ! 

And suddenly the song has ceased, and suddenly I hear 
A shriek sent up amid the shade— a shriek^-but not of fear ; 
For tender accents follow, and tenderer pauses speak 
The overflow of gladness when words are all too weak : 
** I lay my good sword at thy feet, for now Peru is free. 
And I am come to dwell beside the olive grove with l\\ee." 

^0 
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THE TEMPLE OF BUTTERFLIES. 

Thx CheTalier de Boufflers, whom Delile characterized as " the 
honour of knighthood and the flower of Troubadours/' the erotic 
poet, the agreeable novelist, so long the delight of the salons of Paris, 
was by turns an abbot, a colonel of hussars, a painter, an academi- 
cian, a legislator, and, under all these characters, the most gay, 
careless, and witty, of French cavaliers. 

I was long acquainted with this highly gifted man. I saw him 
in 1780 at the beautiful estate of Chanteloup, near Amboise, whi- 
ther the Duke de Choiseul, then an exile from the court, attracted 
many of the most distinguished men of France, whether for birth 
or merit. It was the focus of the most brilliant wits and beauties of 
the day. The Duchess de Choiseul, whose memory is still cherish- 
ed on the lovely banks of the Loire, had a friendship for the Che- 
valier de Boufflers which did her honour ; he was her companion 
in her walks, in the chace, and still more frequently in hdr visits to 
the cottages of the peasantry, to whom this accomplished and excel- 
lent woman constantly administered comfort and assistance. 

Madame de Choiseul, who was, in her youth, intimate with Buf- 
fon, had imbibed from that celebrated man a strong taste for the ob- 
servation of natural objects. Her library contained a complete 
collection of natural historians, ancient and modem. 

This delightful and exhausUess study had inspired Madame de 
Choiseul with a new and fanciful idea. Opposite to the windows 
of her own room she had erected a temple of gauze of antique form, 
and sheltered by an ample roof ; during the summer she amused 
herself with collecting in this airy palace all the most beautiful but- 
terflies of the country. 

The Duchess alone had a key of the Temple of Butterflies, 
which was peopled by the assiduity of the village girls of the neigh- 
bourhood. . They strove, by presenting to her continually some new 
spedes, to obtain the privilege of speaking to their beloved patron- 
ess, and they were sure to receive a reward proportioned to the 
beauty and rarity of their offerings. 

, Boufllers was frequently a witness to the Duchess's assiduous cares 
about her favourite temple. ** Chevalier," said she to him, with a 
smile, ** I run no risk in introducing you among my butterflies ; 
they will take you for one of themselves, and will not be fright- 
ened." 

On one occasion, when Madame de Choiseul was compelled by 
illness to keep her room for some weeVa, %Vvfe ^w% tVi^ key of her 
temple to the Chevalier, who lound «luxy\«> com^TV8».\AQw l^t W^i 
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trouble of his charge, in the pleasure of receiving the country girls 
who daily came to recruit the numerous family of butterflies. He 
encouraged them to talk about their rural sports, and their love 
a&irs, 80 that he vras soon master of the chronicles of all the sur- 
rounding Tillages. In this way he frequently caught ideas and ex- 
pressions with which he afterwards adorned has poems. 

It was, howeyer, remarked that Boufflers almost always preferred 
the butterflies brought by the prettiest girls: his scrutiny turned 
rather upon their features, their natural and simple graces, than 
upon the objects it was his office to select An engaging face, a 
graceful carriage, or a well-turned person, was pretty sure not to be 
rejected. Thus the beautiful temple declined in . splendour, but 
fewer poor little girls went away disappointed ; and the Duchess's 
bounty passing through the easy hands of the ChcYalier, was diffus- 
ed more widely, and gladdened more hearts. 

Among the villagers who came to offer tlie fruits of their chace, 
be had frequently remarked a girl of about fifteen, whose large deep 
blue eyes, jet black eyebrows, and laughing mouth, graceful and 
easy carriage, and sweet, soft voice realized the most poetical de- 
scriptions of rural beauty. To crown her attractions, he found that 
she was the daughter of a forester of Amboise, and that her name 
was Aline. This pretty name was the title of a tale of his, which 
had been greatly admired. It may be imagined that he felt a pe- 
culiar interest in this young girl, and with what pleasure he re- 
warded her, in the Duchess's name, and how he took advantage of 
the pretext afforded by the beauty of any of her butterflies, to 
double the gift. Boufflers soon drew from her the secret of her 
heart ; he learnt how she loved Charles Vemer, son of the keeper 
of the castle, but that his father opposed their union on account of 
the disparity of their fortunes. Boufflers who thought love levelled 
all distinctions, secretly resolved to serve the young Aline. He 
sent for Charles Vemer, found him worthy to be the possessor of 
so lovely a creature, and spoke in his behalf to the Duchess, who 
wishing to have some fair pretext for contributing towards the mar- 
riage portion of the Chevalier's protege, made it known in the 
neighbourhood, that at the end of the season she would give a prize 
of twenty-five louis d'ors to the girl who brought her the greatest 
number of rare and beautiful butterflies. The emulation excited 
among the young villagers may easily be imagined ; and whether 
it was that the fresh verdure of Aline's native forest of Amboise was 
propitious to her, or whether she was more agile and dexterous than 
the othem, it fell out that she often presented Madame de Choiseul, 
through her kind protector^ with the butUT&iea u^otv >nV\<^ ^<Si:vV^> 
mur bad fixed the highest value. 

s2 
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One day vhen the Duke and Duchess, accompanied by the 
train of nobles who formed the usual society of Chanteloapy 
were walking in that part of the park bordering on the forest, 
Aline, with a gauze net in her hand, and panting for breath, 
came running joyously up to Boufflers, and said to him, with 
that innocent fcimiliarity he had encouraged in her, '< Look, Mob* 
sieur le Chevalier, what do youthinkof my butterflies? you are 
such a fine judge of them." This speech was susceptible of an a|h 
(dication so curiously fitted to the known character of BbofRers, tint 
every body laughed. He took the butterflies from A line's hands, 
and told her they were really of a rare and most valuable kind ; 
one, especially, which, with its four azure wings of enormous sise, 
studded with flame-coloured eyes, and its long black proboscis, sap- 
plied the only deficiency in the temple, and completed the Duchess's 
immense collection. It was instantly decided that Aline had won 
the promised prize ; she soon afterwards received it Arom the hands 
of Madame de Choiseul, and Boufflers added a golden cross, which 
Aline promised to wear as long as she lived. 

It was now the middle of Autumn, and as the pleasures, of 
Paris became daily more brilliant and inviting, the Chevalier 
de Boufflers could not resist their attractions, though he left the 
deli^tful abode of Chanteloup with regret Before he went 
away he saw the maiden who had so deeply interested him, 
and obtained from the father of her lover ths promise that he would 
consent to their marriage as soon as Aline had a sufficient portion. 
He recommended her warmly to the Duchess's kindness, and de- 
parted for the capital. 

A short time after, the Duke de Choiseul quitted a world in 
which he had exercised such vast power, and so courageously with- 
stood his numerous enemies. His widow was compelled to sacri- 
fice nearly the whole of her own fortune, to pay the debts contracted by 
her husband, who had outshone all the nobles of the court in mag- 
nificence. She sold the estate of Chanteloup to the Duke de Pen- 
thievre, and went to live at Paris. Aline, thus deprived of her 
patroness, lost all hope of being united to her lover, whose father 
remained inflexible, and the young man, in a fit of desperation, en- 
listed in a regiment of dragoons. Boufllers heard of this. By a 
fortunate chance the Colonel of the regiment was his near reladve 
and friend, and Charles did so much credit to his recommendation, 
that he soon rose to the rank of Marechal des Logis. On his first 
leave of absence, he hastened to Chanteloup, where he found his 
fair one provided with a sufficient portion by the Chevalier*s gene- 
roshy; the old keeper no longer vi\\lYC^<&W \x\% ^w%«ivt^ and the 
lovers were speedily united. 
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Twenty yean passed away, and France fell into the confusiou of 
puUtical dissensions, and at length, into all the horrors of the first 
Revolution. Boufflers, though friendly to the opinions which were 
thm propagated by the true lovers of liberty, was compelled, after 
the deplorable 10th of August, 1792, to quit France and take refuge 
in Berlin. Prince Henry and the king of Prussia, after keeping 
bim for some* time with them, gave him an estate in Poland, where, 
like a true French knight, he founded a colony for all the emigrants 
who were driven from their unhappy country. But in spite of ail 
the advantages, and all the consolations he received in foreign landj^ 
he never ceased to sigh after Paris. Thither his family, his friends, 
his most cherished habits, all called him. The compliments paid 
him on his poems, only served to remind him of the lovely and 
G^rtivating women who had inspired them ; those on his novel, of 
Q the delights of Chanteloup, of the amiable Duchess de Choiseul, 
^ (who had survived her husband only a few years,) and of the Tem- 
I pie of Butterflies. 

The storm of the Revolution having subsided, many proscribed 
persons obtained leave to return to France ; among these was Bouf- 
flers, who left Poland, travelling homewards through Bohemia, 
Bavaria, and Switzerland. He wished to revisit the beautiful 
shores of the lake of Geneva, where, thirty years before, he had 
passed a time which he never recurred to without delight. He there- 
fore stopped at Lausanne, and fearing lest his name might expose him 
to some disagreeable curiosity or supervision, he had furnished 
himself with a passport under the name of Foubers a French 
painter. In this character, which he had more than once assumed 
before^ he presented himself in the first houses of Lausanne, 
where he was received with all the attentions due to genuine 
talent The rage for M. Foubers, and for his fine miniature 
portraits, was universal. As he was anxious to obtain beautiful 
sulgects, he was constantly told that he ought to paint the Coun- 
tess de Lauterbach ; she was described to him as a lady of French 
origin, and the widow of a Bavarian general, who, at his deatii, 
had left her considerable property, including a magnificent estate, 
situated on the banks of the lake, at a few miles distance from Lau- 
sanne. At a fete given by one of the principal inhabitants of Lau- 
sanne, the beautiful Countess of Lauterbach was present, and more 
than justified all his expectations. 

He was introduced to the Countess, who appeared struck by the 
sound of his voice, and agitated by some emotion which she strove 
to dissemble. They entered into conversation, and Boufflers ex- 
pressed the most earnest desire to paint from so ^ive a modf^ M- 
ter M moment's reHedion, the Countess accepted \v\s oft'ex \ ^w^, ^^ 

»3 
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if itnick by Mine sudden thought, fixed a day tor Ftmben to go t» 
her house, at the same time expres^ng her pleasure at being paint- 
td by a French artist 

On the day appointed, a caledie stopped at the door of his lodg- 
ing; and conyeyed him to the Chateau de St Sulpioe, situated oo 
the banks of the hUce, opposite to the superb am^theatre traced 
by Uie Alps on the horizon. Boufflers arrived; he crossed an 
outer court, passed through a handsome hall, and entered a vast 
saloon, in which every thing announced opulence and taste. On one 
side of the room hung a full-length portrait of the late Duchess de 
Choiseul, seized near the Temple of Butterflies, with a volume of 
Boufflers' works in her hand. The Chevalier could not control 
the emotions which agitated him and forced tears firom his eye& 
** What recollections !'' exclaimed he involuntarfly : ** this Count- 
ess de Lauterbach must certainly be of the Choiseul family. I 
shall like her the better.'* Whilst he gave himself up to these re- 
flections, a chamberlain came to tell him that his lady would be oc- 
cupied for a short time, that she begged M. Foubers to excuse her, 
and desired him to ask whether he would be ]deased to walk into 
her plantation a la Frangaise. Boufllers followed his conductor 
through a long suite of apartments, where he entered an ave- 
nue of limes, and at the first turning, he saw, under the shade of 
some large trees, a temple of gauze precisely like the Duchess de 
Choiseul's. The temple was filled with butterflies of every species, 
and over the door was an inscription in verse which Boufflers had 
formerly written over the entrance to the temple at Chanteloup, and 
he stood before it agitated, yet motionless with astonishment, and 
thought himself transported by magic to the banks of the Loire. 
But his surprise was increased, and his emotion heightened, when 
he saw advancing towards him a young girl of fourteen or fifteen, 
in the dress of the villagers of Lorraine, whose features, shape, and 
gait were so precisely those of the girl he remembered with so af- 
fectionate an kiterest, that he thought it was she herself that stood 
before him, and whose deep rich voice met his ear. ** Your ser- 
vant, Monsieur de Boufflers," said she, with a curtesy, and pre- 
senting to him a little gauze net ; *' what do you think of my but- 
terflies ? you are such a fine judge of them.** — '* What are yon- 
angel — sylph — enchantress?" — ''What! do you not remember 
Aline, the daughter of the forester of Amboise, who used so often 
to bring you butterflies?" ''Do I dream!" said Boufflers, rub- 
bing his eyes, and, taking the child's hand, he pressed it to his lips : 
'* Aline, lovely Aline! — ^it cannot be you ?" ** How ! it cannot be 
J ? — Who then won the prlie fox XXvt fiTi«&\\rafiiXKcV\«&^-->H(Wk re- 
ceived from the hands of the DuchB^ bl ^\\ife ol\?««t&^-^x^\wo&. 
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uid from yours this golden cross, which I promised to wear as long 
as I live, and which I have never parted >vith for an in- 
stant?*' «• I do indeed remember that cross — it is the very one ! 
Never was illusion so perfect — never was man so bewildered. 
Your elegance betrays you. No, you are not a mere country 
gid Tell me, then, to whom am I indebted for the most 
delicious emotion I ever felt in my life ? — Whence do you come? — 
Who are you?" " She is my daughter," cried the Countess de 
Lauterbach, suddenly stepping from the concealment of a thicket, 
and throwing herself into the arms of BoufHers. *< My dear pro- 
tector — ^kind author of my happiness and of my good fortune — ^be- 
hold the true Aline, the wife and widow of Charles Vemer, whose 
only daughter stands before you. Your emotion, however strong, 
caimot equal mine." ''How, madame! are you that simple vil- 
iage girl? Good and beautiful as you were, you had a right to be- 
come what you now are. But tell me, how happened it that for 
once, fortune was not blind ? — ^have the kindness at once to satisfy 
my curiosity." ** Listen, then," replied the countess with confiding 
delight, *< and you shall hear all." 

** Charles, in whom you took so generous an interest, having 
distinguished himself by repeated acts of bravery, obtained a com- 
mission shortly after our marriage. The war which broke out be- 
tween France and Germany, called him to tlie field, and 1 followed 
him. He afterwards rose to the rank of colonel of cavalry, when 
he saved the life of the count de Lauterbach, commander of a 
Bavarian division on the field of battle ; but in this act he received 
a mortal wound, and with liis last breath recommended his wife 
and child, then an infant, to the General's care. Count Lauter- 
bach thought that in no way could he so effectually prove his grati- 
tude to his preserver, as by becoming the husband of his widow, < 
and the father of his child. After a few years of a happy union, 
he died, leaving me a large fortune, and a revered and cherished 
memory. At that time,** added the countess, " 1 knew that you had 
been compelled to quit France, and to take refuge in Prussia : 1 
left no means untried to discover the place of your residence ; but 
your change of name, your travelling as a French painter, as you 
have so often done, always prevented my accomplishing the most ar- 
dent wishes of my heart. J udge then wbat was my emotion on meet- 
ing you the other day at Lausanne. 1 instantly determined to prove 
to you, in some degree at least, my joy and gratitude ; and taking 
advantage of my daughter's age, and of her perfect resemblance to 
that Aline who owed to you the hand of Charles Vemer, and all 
that she has subsequently possessed or ei\joved, I made use of your 
own colours; I cctpied the most beauUfu\ ac^w^ oi '^o>JiX <^^^^^5^^. 
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iitory which I have read so often — in short, I tried to bewitch 
with your own enchantments ; have I succeeded ?" 

*' Ah I** exclaimed BouiHers, pressing the mother and dau 
to his heart, ** never shall I forget this ingenious fraud ; it is 
that the memory of the heart is indestructible in women; f 
bee that the little good one may be able to do to tlie simplest v 
girl, may become a capital which gratitude will repay with intei 



STANZAS 

The beautiful siunmer is gone I 
It is gone with its balms uf delight. 

And its memory we linger ou 
Like a dream tliat has blest the lone night ; 
As some radiant, celestial thing. 
Whose path is to mortals unknown. 
It has pass'd on its perfumed wing— 
Ihe beautiful summer is gone ! 

We dream of its loveliness yet. 
We dream of its fair, sunny flowers ; 

Its repose we can never forget. 
Like the thoughts of our childhood hours ; 
There's a voice amid nature's decay — 
So solemn, so mystic, and lone— 
Hiat speaketh of bliss pass'd away— 
The beautiful summer is gone I 

And there have been friends of our heart. 
Who, iu spring, were beloved and g:iy. 

From whom we hoped never to part, — 
But they have departed for aye ! 
Oh ! memory clings to them yet. 
While feeling they once were our own. 
With such pangs as our spirits regret 
The beautiful summer that's gone. 

Their hopes and their joys were bright 
As the buds and the flowers of spring. 

And each feeling was circled with light, 
like the gleam of an angel's wing. 
But these are all wither'd and fled, 
The hue and the fragrance are flown ; 
And they now repose with the dead, 
Like the beautiful summer that's g(ine. 



THE CZAR AND CZAROWITZ. 

DuuNo the tumults in Russia, when the Princess Sophia's in- 
tiigaes to avail herself of Iwan's imbecility were defeated by Peter 
the Great, several ancient Boyars withdrew to their country- 
iiouses in disgust or fear. Mierenhofi*, one of this number, had a 
mansion about twelve versts from the metropolis, and resided in 
Teiy strict retirement, with his only daughter Feodorowna. But 
this beautiful young Muscovite had accompanied her father with 
more reluctance than he suspected, and contrived to solace her so- 
litude by frequent visits from her affianced husband, Count Biron, 
one of the Czar's body-guard. Though her lover laid claim to a 
title so sacred, his attachment to the imperial court, and the kind 
of favoritism he enjoyed there, had created a jealousy not far from 
rancour in MierenhofiEL Mixing private feuds with political secrets, 
he devised a pretext to dismiss the young captain of the guard 
from all pretension to his daughter; but the young couple revenged 
themselves by clandestine disobedience. On one of the nights 
dedicated to their meetings, the Boyar chose to visit his daughter's 
apartment with an affectation of kindness. She, apprised of his 
intention only a few moments before, conveyed her lover into a 
large chest, or press, in the comer of her room, and closing the lid, 
covered it vrith her mantle, that he might obtain air by lifting it 
occasionally. But the Boyar unhappily chose to take his seat upon 
it; and after a long stay, which cost his daughter inexpressible 
agonies, departed without intimating any suspicion. Feodorowna 
sprang to raise the h'd of her coffer, and saw Biron entirely lifeless. 
What a spectacle for an affianced wife 1 — ^but she had also the feel- 
ings of an erring daughter, conscious that detection must be her 
ruin. She had strength of mind enough to attempt every possible 
means of restoring life; and when all failed, to consider what 
might best conceal the terrible drcumstances of his death. She 
could trust no one in her father's household, except his porter, an 
old half-savage Tartar, to whom he had given the name of Usbeck, 
in allusion to his tribe. But this man had taught her to ride, 
reared her favourite wolf-dog, and shown other traits of diligent 
affection which invited trust Feodorowna descended from the 
lofty window of her room by the ladder Biron had left there : and 
creeping to the porter's hut, awakened him to crave his help. It 
was a fearful hazard, even to a Russian female, little acquainted 
with the delicacies of more polished society ; but the instinct of 
uncojTupted nature is itself delicate, and the TatV&x i(\aa\\Sffi&\»^\X 
by listening to his distressed mistress vritli aiv iL\t ol V^TsMife ^^- 
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epect lie followed to her chamber, removed the dead body fron 
its luitimely bier, and departed witli it on his shoulder. In an houi 
he returned, but gave no answer to her questions, except that '* Al 
inras safe.'* She put a ring containing a rich emerald on his finger 
forgetting the hazard and unfitness of the gift His eye flashed 
fire ; and making a hasty step nearer, he seemed disposed to ofiei 
some reply ; but as suddenly turning his back, and showing only hall 
his tiger-like profile over his shoulder, he left Fecdorowna in 
silence, and with a smile in which slie imagined strange meaning. 

The absence of the captain of the imperial guard could not be 
undiscovered long, and it was not difficult for his family to traee 
his nightly visits to his bride. But there all clue ceased ; and after 
some mysterious hints at the secret animosity of her father, the 
search seemed to die away. An extraordinary circumstance re- 
nejred it. Biron's body was found near the imperial city, with a 
small poignard buried in it, bearing this label round the hilt— 
" Tfte vengeance of a Strelitz." — The sanguinary sacrifice of the 
Strelitz regiment by Peter's orders, for their adherence to his 
sister Sophia, appeared to explain this inscription ; and tlie friends 
of Count Biron instantly ascribed his fate to the scattered banditti 
formed by the survivors of this proscribed regiment. Feodorowna, 
though not the least surprised at the incident, was the only one who 
rejoiced, as^e felt the security it gave to her secret. Her father 
preserved an entire silence, and impenetrable indifference on the 
subject. The emperor, notwithstanding the eccentric zeal of his 
attachments, chose to leave his favourite's fate in an obscurity he 
thought useful to his politics, and scandalous to his enemies. 

Six months passed in secret mourning on Feodorowna's part; 
and her father usually spent his evenings alone after his return 
from hunting. One night, as he sat half-dreaming over his soli- 
tary flagon, he saw a man standing near his hearth in a dark red 
cloak, with a fur cap bordered with jewels, and a black velvet mask 
over his face. The Boyar had as much good sense as any Uussian 
nobleman of that age, and as much courage as any man, alone, or 
with only his flask by his side, can reasonably show. And pro- 
bably he owed to his flask the fimmess of his voice, when he asked 
this extraordinary visitor whence he came. The stranger fami- 
liarly replied, that he could not answer the question. — " Have you 
no name ?" — *' None, Boyar, fitting you to know !— You have a 
daughter, — I desire a ^vife ; and you have only to name the price 
you claim for her." — The Muscovite blood of Mierenhoff rose at 
this insolent appeal, and he snatched up the silver whistle by which 
he usually summoned his " atleivdaivU. ** ^ci\m^ \\., \1 ^jwv ^*^;« 
said the strange visitor, " your aerwaxAa 'w^W ^^^ wi vax%, to 
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ine hare mortf than an equal number of hands. Mierei^liuff^-r-', 

collect this badge " — and as he spoke, he raised his sleeve, uf^ ' 

scoyered the form of a poignard indented in his arm. At*the 

H^t of this brandy which he well knew to be the sjonbol of the ' - 

trditz .confederacy, Mierenhoff bowed his head in terror and, i5.^, 

loiee. The unknown repeated his proposal for a wife, demand- 

ig an instant answer. The Boyar, full of astonishment and dis- 

lay, endeavoured to evade the demand, by alleging the impossibility 

Taittweringso promptly for his daughter. ** 1 understand your * 

lan, Mierenhoff; — ^>'our daughter herself shall determine, if I am 

Sowed to speak with her alone one quarter of an hour." Some 

lore conversation passed^ which determined MierenhofT's com- 

liance. The Strelitz, for such he now considered his guest^ rose . 

iddenly from his chair. ^ I do not ask you," he said^ ** to C(»- 

net me to your daughter's apartment — 1 know where it is situato^, , 

nd by what means to enter it Neither do I ask you to wait here 

Btiently till my return. Vou dare not follow me." He sp^ke 

uth ; and had the Boyar dared to follow him, his surprise would . 

3t have been lessened by the unhesitating boldness of the stranger's . 

eps through the avenues of his house^ and the intricate staircases 

at led to Feodorowna's chamber. 

The jroung Countess was alone in sorrowful thought when her 

traordinary visitor entered. His proposal was made^to her in 

rms nearly as concise as to her father. When she st^^ed up to 

Um help from her servants, he informed her that her father's life 

id reputation were at his mercy, not less than her own; adding,, 

* You are no stranger to the vengeance of a 5/re/i^x."— Feodorow- 

1 shuddered at this allusion to the fate of a man whose widow she 

Dsidered herself, and his next words convinced her he not only 

lew the circumstances of Biron's death, but all the secrets of their 

terviews. In little more than the time he mentioned, he re- 

med to the Boyar's presence, and announced his daughter's assent^ 

was agreed that the unknown bridegroom should not remove his 

ide Arom her father's roof, nor visit it oftener than once in every 

mth, unless she voluntarily consented to accompany him. He 

rther conditioned, that the priest should be provided by himself, 

d the ceremony unwitnessed, except by the father of Feodorowna, 

> these, and to any other conditions, Mierenhoff would have ac- 

ied willingly, hoping to elude or resist them when the day arrived. 

hen the stranger rose to depart, he pointed to a time-piece which 

oamentedthe Boyar's taUe. << I depend on your hopour; and 

I did not, I know my own power too well to doubt your obedi- 

oe. Count twenty movements of this minute Wxvdi XmIqic^ ^qi>x 

't your teat after 1 am gone." So saying, Yve diaa^'^^x^, %.vA 
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the ikther-fn-Iaw deci of thk myvkeriooi man renttinaditaiadivtth 
eomtemation and anuue tiD the period expired. 

What paswd between the lather and daiu;hter csnBot be ex]ddiiel 
If he was surprised at her ready acqniesccnre, she waa no kas in- 
dignant at his tame surrender of his only child, to a mffian who had 
demanded her, she supposed, as the seal of some fidhy oonfodemy. 
Bat this supposition wronged her father. Cowardly, yet not crad> 
and ambitious, without sufficient craft, the Boyar was only enongli 
adranoed into the mysteries of the StreBtz fiKtioa to know, that Ui 
own danger would be equally great, whether he betrayed the eoa- 
spiratore or the goTemment This man had passed nnoppcsdl 
among his servants, had learned all the secrets of his hoosi^ sad 
must consequently possess means to purdiase both. He felt hiB- 
■df surrounded by an invisible diain ; and by a mist which oiaf> 
nified, while it confused his fears. The Countess Feodonmni^ 
from whom he had expected the most eager questions and pieitimf 
oom]daints, was silent, sullen^ and entirdy paasiye. When the 
next midnight arrived, she sat by her father's side, with her anns 
folded in her fur pelisse, and her loose hair covered with a moan- 
ing veil, while the Strelitz entered with a Greek priest * The lites 
of the Muscovite church were performed without opposition ; and 
the fiither, with a sudden pang of remorse and horror, as if till tho^ 
ho had believed the marriage would have been prevented by wamn 
unknown power, resigned Feodorowna to her husband. She dsag 
to the Boyar, earnestly insisting on his part of the contract, while 
this mysterious son>in-law professed his faithful respect fb* all his 
promises. ** Depend on my word," he added ; " you will never 
be removed from your father's house, except to take your seat od 
the throne of all the Russias." 

This was the first intimation ever given by him of his t xpmi th 
tions or his rank ; and certain flattering hopes^ which had alwafs 
rlung to the Boyar's fancy, seemed on the verge of probahiUlyi 
Perhaps this pretended Strelits was the Czar himself whoee tad- 
ness for adventure and skill in political intrigue, had induced him 
to assume the garb and stamp of the confederacy he meant to 
baffle. Feodorowna was not without ambition, and the diamond 
bracelet which her new husband placed on her wrist was worthy to 
bind an Empress's hand. £very month, on the second day of the 
new moon, he appeared at her father's supper table, and departed 
before day-light; but by what means he gained ingress and egress 
was not to be discovered. The servants of the Boyar profeved 
entire ignorance, nor did he venture to prosecute his inqoiriei very 
itHctly, But his daugh.tei's c\kx\o«AtY ^vv^ tqsi« ««!qSu^\ and not- 
ir/t/istanding the solemn ottXii VBvv«8«di w^ ^^ ^ \wV«x \swn. 
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^jBMtioiiB, and to respect the mask wliich covered hjs face, she 

icsolred on trying the effect of female blandishment Gradually, 

and by very cautious adrances, she tempted the Strelits to exceed 

Ub studied temperance at a supper prepared with unusual care. 

H«r music and her smiles were not wholly without effect, and he 

nddenly said, ** Do you know, Feodore« I had never seen, or 

dedred to see you, if Biron had not talked of your beauty with 

saeh passionate fondness among my guards ? He piqued my 

fiurjr, for he seemed to act the part of the English Athelwold to 

tite island-king Edgbr, and his fate was not far unlike." — At this 

iflarion to her first husband's affection and tragic end, Feodorowna 

shrunk in horror, scarcely suppressed by the secret hope this speech 

JiBtified. He spoke of his guards, and compared himself to a 

lorereign prince — The inference was natural, and the pride of her 

Wrt increased the beauty of her countenance. He filled another 

Qip of cognac to the brim, and holding it to her lips, bade her wish 

iralth to the Bmperor of Russia at the same hour next night 

There was a cold and stony dampness in his hand, which did not 

agree with the purple light in his eyes. He quitted her instantly, 

for the first cock had crown, and day was breaking ; but she resolved 

that day should end her uncertainty. Dull in intellect and selfish 

in heart, her father had little claim to her confidence ; but liis life, 

perhaps her sovereign's, might be involved in the desperate plots of 

the Strelitz-faction, She covered herself in a common woollen 

garment, and a peasant's hood ; determining to seek the Emperor 

in Moscow, and beg a pardon for her husband and her father as 

the price of her discovery. Thus resolved, and not without hope 

of a still liigher price, she left her chamber unseen, and visited 

the hut of his Tartar-servant. She asked him whether he dared 

depart firom her father^s house, and accompany her to Moscow on 

totA, The old man answered by filling a wallet with provisions ; 

and digging up a square stone which lay under his pillow, took 

three roubles and the emerald ring from beneath it, and put them 

into his mistress's hand. " This is all you have in the world. Us- 

beck !" said the young Countess, ** and 1 may never repay you." 

— " No, not all," he answered ; " I have still the axe which split 

the trees for you when you ate the wild bees' honey." — There 

needed no farther assurance of his faith to the child of ids master. 

The travellers entered Moscow before noon, but the Emperor 
was absent from liis palace. " What is your business with iiim ?" 
adced a man of meagre and muscular figure, who stood in a plain 
mechanic's dress near one of the gates. Feodorowna answered, 
that she had a petition of great importance to ptewsnl \a \v\m. TVsft 
Minnger perused her countenance, and adViaedVi^i Xa'wvlV^^^^ 

//. IT 
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captain of the guards appeared. " That would avail nothixig/' said 
she ; " 1 must see him, and deliver this paper into his own hands.** 
— " Why not into mine ?" returned the questioner, rudely snatch- 
ing the paper, and thrusting himself behind the gates: but not so 
rapidly as to escape a blow levelled at his head by Usbeck. ** Keep 
that blow in mind, my good friend," said the thief, laughing — ** I 
shall not forget my part of the debt" And slily twitching the long 
lock which hung behind Usbeck's ear in the Black Cossack's 
fashion, he disappeared. 

Feodorowna stood resolutely at the gateway of the palace, stiU 
expecting to see the Emperor, and determining to communicate all 
that had happened to herself, her first husband, and her father. 
Presently tlie artisan returned again, and laying his hand fami- 
liarly on her arm, whispered — '* The Emperor is in the guard 
house, follow me !" — There was an expression, an ardent and full 
authority in his eye, which instantly announced his rank. She was 
going to kneel, but he prevented her. '< Be of good cheer, Feodo- 
rowna ! — your husband is greater and less than he appears. Re- 
turn home, and drink the Emperor of Russia's health to-night, as 
he commanded." 

Usbeck stood listening anxiously hear his mistress ; and when she 
turned to him with a smiling countenance, beckoned her to follow 
him. But it was too late : a guard of twelve men had drawn up 
behind, and now surrounded them. They were forcibly separated, 
and each conveyed to prison, where sentinels, regularly changed, 
attended till about the eleventh hour of the next day, when two 
persons in the habit of Rusrian senators entered, and conducted 
Feodorowna to another room in the fortress. This room was filled 
with senators; and a bishop, whose face she recognized, stood near 
a couch on which a young man sat with silver fetters on his hands. 
His dress was slovenly and squalid, but his person tall and well- 
made ; his complexion healthfully brown, and his eyes and hair of 
a brilliant black. Another man, whose form and countenance 
were entirely muffled, stood behind the groupe, but sufficiently 
near to direct and observe them. Count Tolstoi, the chief senator, 
obeyed a glance from his eye ; and addressing himself to the man- 
acled prisoner, said, in a low and respectful voice, " Does your 
highness know this woman ?"— He answered in German, and the 
muffled man gave a signal to the bishop, who approached the 
couch, and joining the hands of Feodorowna to the prisoner, de- 
clared their marriage lawful from that hour, but from that only. 
Though the face of her husband had been concealed from her 
during their mysterious intercourse, Feodorowna knew the strong 
stem voice, tlie dark Ivair ax\d e^es, »xvd Vi^ie ^xl«^%YBa&i^^^ 
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dils unknown prisoner; and her heart smote itself when the letter 
ihe had written to the Emperor was read aloud to him. He made 
BO rei]dyy and the witnesses of this strange ceremony laid before him 
another paper, stating, that finding himself unqualified for goTem- 
mmt, he disclaimed all right of succession to the crown, acJuiow- 
ledging his brother Peter its iawftd heir. He signed it with the 
BBme unbending countenance: and tlie slanders by having each 
repeated an oath of allegiance to the chosen successor, departed one 
by one, solemnly bowing their heads to the bishop and the muffled 
man who stood at his right hand. They, with Feodorowna, were 
Uma left alone in the room, until a signal bell had sounded twice. 
A man whom she knew to be Field- Marshal Wreyde, entered as 
it tolled the last time, bearing a silver cup and cover. His coun- 
tenance was frightfully pale, and he staggered like one convulsed or 
intoxicated. The prisoner fixed his eyes sternly on Feodorowna, 
and bowing his head to the muffled stranger, took it with an un- 
shaking hand, and emptied it to the last drop. While he held it to 
his lips, the Bishop opened a long official paper^ but the prisoner 
interrupted him : '< I have already heard my sentence of death, 
and know this is its execution." Even as he spoke, the change in 
his complexion began, and Feodorowna, uttering dismal screams, 
was forced from his presence. Five days after, she was carried in 
a covered litter to the church of the Holy Trinity, where a coffin 
' lay in state under a pall of rich gold tissue. Her conductor with- 
drew into the darkness of the outer aisle, leaving her to contemplate 
the terrible conclusion of her father's ambitious dreams, and the 
last scene of human greatness. But she was yet uncertain how far 
the guilt of the detected faction had extended, and whether he who 
by under the splendid pall, and had once called himself her hus- 
band, was the treacherous Governor of Siberia, Prince Gagarin, 
or a still more illustrious criminal. There was no name upon the 
velvet covering of the coffin, no banner, no armorial bearing ; and 
the attendant, seeing the silent and stony stupor of the miserable 
widow, conducted her compassionately back to the covered litter. 
It conveyed her to a convent, where, a few hours after her arrival, 
a white veil was presented to her, with this mandate, bearing the 
imperial signet of Peter the Great. 

* The widow of Alexis, Czarowitz of Russia, could enter no 
asylum less than the most sacred and distinguished convent of the 
empire. It is not her crime that he instigated foreign sovereigns 
and Russian renegades to assassinate liis father, depose his mother- 
in-law, and expel his kindred. Neither is it her crime that her 
father was the dupe of a faction, whose only purpose was to elevate 
M man fond of the vices of the lowest herd, and Vkiw^lot"* ^V V» ^^ 

I 2 
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thef r leader. Nor can a woman, bold enough to risk the life of lier 
hustMUid, blame a father, whose justice required him to sacrifice his 
son. He spared him the shame of a pubUc execution, and gave 
him a title to the tears of a lawful widow." 

Thus perished Alexis, heir-apparent of the widest empire, and 
the most celebrated sovereign then existing in Europe. The 
decree that consigned him to death, was passed in the senate house 
of Moscow by all the chief nobility and clergy, the high officers of 
the army and navy, the gOTemors of provinces, and others of in- 
ferior degree, unanimously ; but referring the mode to his sovereign 
and father, whose extraordinary character, combining the stemneai 
of a Junius Brutus with the romance of a Haroun Alraschid, en- 
aUed him to fulfil the terrible office of his son's judge. But even 
Peter the Great had not hardihood enough to be a public execu- 
tioner; and his unhappy son, though his sentence might have been 
justified by the baseness of his habits and associates, was nevei 
openly abandoned by his father. His death was ascribed to apo- 
plexy, caused by shame and fear, at the reading of his sentence ; 
and the Czar with his Czarina Catherine attended the funeraL 
Feodorowna died in the convent of Susdale, of which the former 
Czarina, mother of the Czarowitz, was abbess when he perished ; 
and Usbeck, her faithful servant, easily escaped from the prison of 
the Emperor, who did not forget his blow. Once on his way from 
Moscow to Novogorod, attended only by four servants, Peter was 
stopped by a party of Rashbonicks, and leaping from his sledge, 
with a pistol cocked, demanded to know what they desired. One 
of the troop replied, he was their lord and master, and ought to 
supply the wants of his destitute subjects. The Emperor knew 
Usbeck's voice, and giving him an order for a thousand rubles on 
the Governor of Novogorod, bade him go, and remember how 
Peter of Russia paid his debts, either of honour or of justice. 



NATURE*S FAREWELL. 

** The bMutifal is vanUh'd, aad returoi not." 

CULBBlUaS'8 WALLKNSTEOIt 

A YOUTH rode forth from his childhood^ home. 
Through tlie crowded paths of the world to roam. 
And the green leaves whisper'd as he passed, 
** Wherefore, thou dreamer ! away so fast ? 

" Knew*st thou with what tVvou ait i^wt^w^VKt^^ 
Long woold'st thou Imgcr \n d.o\i\>\. «i\4lI«vc \ 
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Thy heart's free laughter, thy sunny hours, 

Tbou hast left in our shades with the Spring's wild flowers. 

*' Under the arch, by our mingling made. 
Thou and thy brother have gaily play*d ; 
Ye may meet again where ye roved of yore. 
But as ye have met there — Oh ! never more !'* 

On rode the youth— and the boughs among. 
Thus the wild birds o'er his pathway sung :— 
** Wherefore so fast unto life away f 
Thou art leaving for ever thy joy in our lay ! 

" Thou may'st come to the summer wool sgain. 
And thy heart have no echo to greet tliis strain ; 
Afar from the foliage its love will dwell, 
A change must pass o'er thee— Farewell, farewell !'* 

On rode the youth — and the founts and streams 
Thus mingled a voice with his joyous dreams :— 
'* We have been thy playmates through many a day, 
Wherefore thus leave us ?— Oh ! yet delay ! 

" Listen but once to the sound of our mirth ; 
For thee 'tis a melody passing from earth ! 
Never again wilt thou find in its flow 
The peace it could once on thy heart bestow. 

'* Thou wilt visit the scenes of thy childhood's glee. 
With the breath of the world on thy spirit free ; 
Passion and sorrow its depths will have stirr'd. 
And the singing of waters be vainly heard. 

" Thou wilt bear in oiv gladsome langh no part ; 
What should it do for a burning heart ? 
Thou wilt bring, to the banks of our freshest rill. 
Thirst which no fountain on earth may still ! 

*• Farewell !— when thon comest again to thine own. 
Thou wilt miss from our music its loveliest tone ; 
Mournfully true is the tale we tell — 
Yet ou, fiery dream !— Farewell, farewell !" 

And a something of gloom on his spirit weighed, 
As he caught the last sounds of his native shade. 
But he knew not, till many a bright spell broke. 
How deep were the oraoles nature spoke I 



F. Hemans. 
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THE RETURN. 

Oh ! bid him reverence, fat hit manhood*! prim*, 

Hid youth's bright morning drean. 

Don CARL05t* 

** Art thrni come with the heart of thy childhood bark. 
The ft-ee, the pure, the kind ?'* 
— So mormurM the trees in my homeward track. 
As they played to the mountain wind. 

** Hnst thou been true to thine early lore ?** 
Whispered my natire streams, 
*' Doth the spirit, reared amidst hill and grove. 
Still revere its first high dreams ?** 

** Hast thon borne in thy bosom the holy prayer 
Of the child in his parent balls ?" 
Thus breathed a voice on the thrilling air 
From the old ancestral walls ; 

«* Hast thon kept thy faith with the faithful dead 
Whose place of rest is nigh ? 
With the father's blessing o'er thee shed ? 
With the mother's trusting eye ?" 

Tlien my tears gn8h«d forth in sudden rain. 
As I auswer'd — ** O ye shades ! 
I bring not my childhood's heart again 
To the freedom of your glades ! 

•* 1 have tum'd from my first pure love aside, 

bright rejoicing streams ! 

Light after light in my soul hath died. 
The early glorious dreams ! 

" And the holy prayer from my thoughts hath pass'd. 
The prayer at my motiier's knee — 
Dnrken'd and troubled, I come at last, 

1 hou home of my boyish glee ! 

** But I bear from my childhood a gift of tears 
To soften and atone ; 
And, O ye scenes of those blessed years I 
1 hey sliall make me again your own I** 

F. Hfmins.* 

* ^^ ^ni^% of V\i« Aft«clions.** 



JEALOUSY, 

Trifles, light as air. 
Are to the jealoas ooafirmation stronif 
As proofs of Holy Writ 

Othbllo. 

" Mt dear Charles, how very agreeable you are this monihig,** 
laid Julia Melville ironically to her lover, as he sat reading with 
great apparent intensity in the drawing room ; ** you have abso- 
lutely made my head ache with talking so much I*' 

This playful appeal had no effect upon the young man so ad- 
dressed, though he sat at a window, the delicious view from which 
might have banished gloom from the brow of any but a lover. It 
looked out upon a velvet lawn of the brightest green, beyond which 
rose a fine diversity of champagne country, dying away tint by tint 
until it softened into the horizon. Around him dusters of rose and 
honey-suckle peeped their fragrant heads in at the casement, as if 
to woo his attention ; and a beautiful thrush hidden amongst the 
green branches of a magnificent walnut tree, was singing biythe 
notes of joy ; but it was all of no avail. Julia however was not 
tiius to be baffled : she sat down to the piano, and running her 
fingers lightly over the keys, sung one of his most favourite airs. 
Still no alteration. ** What can you be reading in which you are 
80 much interested ?*' said she, peeping over the back of his chair. 
*« Humph I Othello ! a pretty study, truly. By thp bye, Charles, 
that Miss Grey with whom you danced so frequently last night, is a 
pretty girl ; did not you admire her?" 

He raised his eyes for a moment, and looked alternately on her 
arch countenance and on the sky, as if to ascertain whether the blue 
of her eyes did not rival the vaulted canopy above ; and their lustre 
the rain drops that still sparkled on the flowers; but he replied 
coldly, ** almost as much as you appeared to admire her brother ;'* 
and again returned to the perusal of his book. <* Very well spoken, 
my lively automaton,*' said Julia, quietly drawing a chair near to 
him, and seating herself; ** and now that I have made you speak, 
pray let the spirit move yon to answer me— do you mean to be seri- 
ous?** — ** Perfectly so, ma'am." 

** Ma*am! thafs a bad beginning— -Well, sir, (as politeness seems 
the order of the day) to proceed ; will you have the goodness to in- 
form me if one of your soliloquizing fits of jealousy is on the tapis, 
because, if so, I will make my will, leaving you as a legacy my good 
temper, and take my exit. " 
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* The fact is, Julia, you are far too lively ; whoever you may be 
dancing with, be he sage or fool, do I hear and see you laughing 
(perhaps at my expense,) never once heeding me, who am all the 
while in an agony, and replying to my partner's questions in the 
most outre manner — ^it is really intolerable to see you joking with all 
the young puppies of the day, and looking as merry as if you had 
not a care upon you.'' 

** A most eloquent harangue, Charles, upon my word, and very 
well worthy botli of the orator and audience : pray, sir, what other 
charges have you to prefer before 1 begin my exculpation?*' No 
reply. ** Well, then, in the first place, I don't like to see people 
dance with countenances as serious as if tliey were just returned 
from an execution ; so if 1 dance with the sage, I laugh for them^ 
if with fools, at thorn ; so ends the solution to problem the first — 
Secondly, do not be alarmed lest 1 laugh at you, for then others might 
laugh too, and I should not like that.— -Thirdly, I look merry be- 
cause 1 have no care ; how should I, when my dear Charles is so 
kind and indulgent" 

'* Well, but Julia, you might receive my attentions with a little 
more civility, and dance with me at least, three or four times in 
the course of the evening, instead of which you always contrive to 
shuffle me off, and dance with some stupid dandy or other that 
makes my blood boil when I see him hand you out" f 

** iStop, stop, Charles, what a string of nonsense is your touchy 
brain making you talk — dancing rooms are too full of sharp eyes 
for me to think of receiving any extra civility from you : fancy the 
wall-Jiowers engaged in an interesting conversation, all quite con- 
fidential, and pursued in a most audible whisper, thus, — ' Do you 
know, my dear ma'am, Miss Melville is in love!' — * In love? 
bless me, I thought she looked ratlier pale, who is the happy man?' 
— ' Mr Charles Seymour !'— * Indeed ! I am surprised at her 
choice ?' — That, you know, would be very pleasant for me to hear ; 
I should colour up (very naturally) with indignation, and all would 
be out; the old ladies would whisper the matter (confidentially) ail 
round the room, and you and I should look pretty fools.— No, no, 
Charles, though I have not yet lived so many long years in the 
world as you have, I must do myself tlie credit to say that I know 
better how to behave in it" 

"Well, but indeed, dear Julia, if you could feel how I am tor- 
tured," 

<' And if you could feel how I am tortured," interrupted sht, 
" when 1 see the man who knows 1 have preferred him to all others, 
thus giving way to uiikiud, ui\gci\ctous ^I^vly^, tcve^^^\xv^L% Vv\% cAoducI 
would be suinovhal diflcrtuU" 
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< As she spoke, a large tear fell on the delicate little hand on which 
her cheek rested, and went like a dagger to the heart of her lover. 
'^Forgive me, dearest Julia, 1 own I am wrong, but promise me 
you will not dance to-night with young Grey I*' 

" If I have a reasonable excuse for refusing ; but I cannot pro- 
mise to make myself ridiculous by affronting any young man : do 
but confide in me as I have believed you, and all will be weU." 

He promised — kissed the tear off her cheek, and they parted to 
meet in the evening at a ball. 

The day passed rapidly away, and the night of trial came. Ar- 
rayed with simplicity and taste, Julia repaired to the ball-room, 
where was already a brilliant assemblage of beauty and fashion, 
and where not only Charles was waiting to receive her, but the 
much dreaded young Grey. '* Remember the ides of March are 
come," she whispered, as she was led out to dance. Charles smiled, 
and nerved up his heart; and as he gazed on her graceful figure 
swimming through the mazes of the dance, he felt quite at ease. 
But she stopped : he saw her talking cheerfully to her partner, 
heard her laugh, grew agitated, and replied to a lady who remarked, 
"how beautifully the musicians perform." — ^'^ Ahl I knew how 
it would be, 1 cannot bear it." The lady pursed up her mouth 
at his odd reply, and left him (as she thought) either mad 
or a fool, to pursue his cogitations, and to tell some friend con- 
fidentially, what a queer young man he was. Julia smiled at 
liim, and again he determined to take it all as a matter of 
course, and remember what she had said to him in the morning ; 
but again she danced with young Grey; again he heard her laugh, 
and again the demon jealousy gained full control over him ; and 
in the height of his resentment, at what he termed her unparal- 
leled cheerfulness, he resolved to fiy from her for ever, rather than 
be thus tortured. ' 

On the following day Charles did not come ; but the next, as 
Julia was pursuing a solitary walk in the garden, and wondering 
at the cause of his absence, she was accosted by, ** 1 am come. Miss 
Melville, to take my leave of you I" 

" Indeed ! Mr Seymour," said Julia, with an involuntary start, 
"and, pray, may 1 ask whither you are bound?" 

•* 1 set ofl* for the Continent to-morrow morning." 

" And, pray, as you have been thus far explicit, what may have 
caused so sudden a resolution ?" 

*^My father has long wished me to travel for two or three 
years ; but I could never make up my mind until now — in short, 
Julia " 

"Vij short, Charles, you are flying oif at a tangenl, a\\^ wt «»Tftft 
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to the noble and manly resolutiou of going to cure jealousy in the 
sultry climes of Italy, or perliaps to cool your over fertile imagination 
in the Tiber or the Tagus, or some classic stream, on whose banks 
you will wander and murmur your complaints to sweet echo ; and 
who^ when you exclaim with that same pitiful countenance * un- 
grateftdf* will reply by way of consolation, * great fool I* ** 

** Julia, you are too bad ; I have borne with your jokes, but I 
cannot bear with insult, and " 

" And you, Charles, you are" too touchy; 1 have borne with your 
nonsensical jealousy, because I thought in the main you were a 
good-hearted youth : and really, now 1 think of it, a continental 
trip might be of some service to you at any rate, you would come 
back more learned, and of all things I should like a learned hus- 
band ; you know, Charles, you could teach me so much, and then 
you'd tell me of, 

* Most disastrous chances 

Of moving accideuts by flood and field,' 

and all that, and I should love you 

* For the dangers you had passed. 
And you'd love me that I did pity yuu. 

Really now your eyes roll so, I think you look something like 
Othello!'* 

"Thank you^ Miss Melville, for the comparison; but I am se- 
rious : your conduct last night convinced me that you could not, 
even for my sake, forbear giving way to your high spirits, and in- 
dulging in your jokes with Mr Grey; and once again '* 

'* And once again, Charles, 1 will endeavour to procure for you 
a birth in St Luke's, since I find you incurable ; and serioudy, I 
think you had better take off your hat, you look rather warm." 

" Miss Melville," said Charles, gravely, * I had flattered mjrself 
into a belief that I possessed some interest in your heart ; this cool 
raillery has undeceived me *, and tell me, have I not reason to be 
jealous ?'* 

** Charles," she replied, while her lively tone of repartee was ex- 
changed for one of reproach, *• this is not the first nor the flflieth time 
that you have put that question, and I as frequently have answered it: 
but I cannot submit to be thus daily catechised ; if you are resolved 
to doubt me, the sooner we part the better; but we part fHends," 
said she, averting her face, ai\d stretching out her hand. Charles 
beieed it ; ho was on U\e po*u\l o^ \ra^\onw^ Wt iQ\^\«M«^ as he 
had done fifiv ti uics before^ bul \v\s eVA ^ttu\v\% ^tt6WD5«^\aVc«.v\A 
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1], and all the torture he had endured, mid imprinting on it a 
Id IdsSy though his lips trembled, he hastened from the garden 
thout adding a word. 

Julia's heart beat high as she heard his rapid step die away. She 
tened. He called loudly for his horse, and she stirred not till 
B clatter of hoofs^ at full gallop, had sunk into silence. *' He is 
ne !*' she murmured, and she threw herself into a garden seat, 
it to weep, but to make up her mind to forget him. "I will for- 
)t him. ;" she said, " and yet he caimot be gone *, but 'tis no mat- 
r, he surely cannot leave me thus ! but, pshaw ! I'll think of him 
> more," and she rose to attend td her flowers. A horse was 
sard along the road. ** It must be he, he is returned; but if it 
9y I shall scorn to speak to him;" but her colour rose, and she 
ood to listen. The horse passed, it was not he, and again she dis- 
uned to think of him ; but the next minute, and the next hour, 
16 was still wondering if he was really gone, and the next week all 
jspense was over, and she heard that a letter had actually been re- 
eived from him, dated Paris. Still, however, (though she resolved 
ot to think of him,) she thought he might repent, and write to her, 
ince he was obliged to perform his promise to his father and go. 
iut weeks and months rolled on, and no letter came, and hope de- 
erred began to sicken her heart, and his lock of hair, which she 
WBS sure she did not now value, was carefully locked up, to be 
ooked at only once^ — a-day. 

Months passed on, and Julia heard nothing of him, except that 
in his letters he usually sent his compliments to the Melvilles. 

About twelve months after Charles's departure, Julia Melville 
was summoned to the melancholy office of attending the last mo- 
ments of a beloved friend. She was a young widow with one little 
giri, about a year and a half old, and as the dying woman pressed 
her friend feebly to her heart, she whispered, *' My J ulla, promise to 
be a mother to my little cherub ; and you, my child, this will in fu- 
ture be your mamma." Julia promised, and as she kissed th^ 
teais from the cheek of the now smiling mother, she felt thankful 
^ even in this hour of trial she had it in her power to impart 
^^nsolation. The shades of death ere long passed over the placid 
^^untenance of her friend, and with the most affectionate interest 
"^e took charge of her proteg6. Her tlioughts were now directed 
^ a new channel ; 1i)ut still, with the usual perverseness of human 
^tare, the more she determined to forget her own source of uneasi- 
'^ the more the subject seemed to press upon her mind, and tlie 
^ 9h6 heard of Charles, the more she thought and wondered, and 
*^VM|;Sld and thou^^ht ; and though she repeated to herself a hww 
mesa day, ** How foolish I am to think abo\xlYv\m\''' Vvii t%- 
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ireries always ended with a ^gh, and ^ periiaps after all, poor fel- 
low, he is sorry." 

In the meantime Charles was pursuing his studies on the Con- 
tinenty but he was not at ease ; there was a gnawing at his heart, 
in the shape of conscience, which whispered, that he had been too 
hasty in his conduct towards Miss Melville, and he once seriously 
thought of returning, but pride in alarm took up arms, and drove 
poor conscience from the field, so he e'en pursued his journey, visit- 
ing most of the principal towns in France, Italy, and Germany, 
and was in a fair way of returning, as Julia had told him, with 
more learning than he carried out. At Dresden he was joined by 
a friend who had been his companion during his stay in Paris, and 
as they were both in pursuit of the same thing, information, and 
were of congenial tastes, they were both pleased in the opportunity 
of being comrades during a very interesting tour. 

As they were one day wandering through the fine Gallery of the 
Due de C—, where were assembled some chefs d'cBUvres both in 
painting and sculpture, they both, as with one consent, stopped at a 
picture in which a lovely female formed the principal figure. It 
was a iSt Cecilia, pale, but strikingly beautiful. The young men 
gazed for Eome time in profound silence, each wrapped in his own 
meditations. At length young Arlincourt exclaimed, *< By hea- 
ven ! 'tis as like as if she had sate for it !" Charles starts, and 
asked with great earnestness, " To whom do you allude?"—** To a 
Miss Melville," replied Arlincourt, gravely ; '* and the most lovely 
creature I ever beheld — after I left you at Paris I went to £n|^and, and 
met her at lady £— ^'s : if I had had leisure I should have fallen 
desperately in love with her ; but as it was, she received my attentions 
with great coolness — by the bye, Charles, you must know her ; for on 
my mentioning your name, she asked several questions respecting 
you, which I of course replied to with as much nonchalance as I 
could muster ; though I felt deucedly mortified at her apparent in- 
terest in such a handsome yoimg fellow as you are, Charles, when 
I was trying to play the agreean^ to her !" 

'* Yes," replied Charles, in a sort of audible soliloquy, '*it is won- 
derfully like her, but too pale, she " 

'* Too pale,'* interrupted Arlincourt ; '* not pale enough, for by 
JovB she was as pale as yonder marble statue ; she was thin, too, 
and looked as if she was in sorrow." 

** Did she ?" said Charles ; ** and did you make no kiqidry about 
tliis syren?" 

*' Yes, I asked young Grey if he knew whether she ma ill ; and 
be §idd he supposed she vraa i^\vdii% %£iAt «ome faithless swain ; 
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♦liift^ aod a look of mighty significance, was all the information I 

could obtain." 
Charles turned away, and busied himself in examining a small 

picturoy but presently returning, and endeaTOuring to look very iu- . 

different* he continued, ** Oh, pray, Arlincourt, what questions 

did Miss Melvillei ask about me, and what did you answer?" 
** Why, my dear fellow, in the first place she asked how you 

were? and 1 replied, perfectly weU." 
** You should not have said so," interrupted Charles hastily, '^ I 

was not welL" 

** She asked me^ secondly, were you cheerful ? Now, my dear 
Seymour, what could a young fellow do, when he found himself in . 
the bade ground, but tell a white lie, and so 1 replied, you were 
the merriest fellow I ever met, quite the life of Paris; I heard, or 
thought I heard, a si|^ and so the conversation ended. I began to 
imagine 1 had carried her by a coup d'esprit ; but unfortunately 
she became taQitura, and complaining of a violent headache, I 
lost my pains and my paitner at the same time — but my dear 
Charles, what is the matter? you look as pale as she did ; I thought 
you would not <»re to hear all this now I" 

" Oh, Arlincourt, you have ruined me, I must set off instantly !" 
Aj(iinoourt was in a moment enlightened. " Do, do, my dear 
friead 1 depend upon it you will be in time, or she would not have 
been so palHd ; be o£^ and Cupid and fortune attend you !'* So say- 
iog, he dragged Charles home, who prepared to set off on the fol- 
lowing mornings leaving pictures, and statues, and all the course 
of fltudy he had proposed to pursue, to some wight, who had the 
good IndL neither to be in love, nor to have run a wild-goose-chase 
iuto foreign parts in search of a remedy for jealousy. Leaving 
Charles to pursue his journey to England as rapidly as lame horses 
and €)on(iary winds would permit him, while he railed at both, we 
ntum to Julia. 

Afier her conversation with young Arlincourt, respecting 
Cbailes, she was more than ever resolved to forget him ; but (most 
provoldngly) something was always occurring to bring him to her 
mind, Sither his name was mentioned, or she had plucked a rose 
from his faveorite bush, as it happened to be the finest in the gar- 
den; or,, in aminging her wardrobe, she met, quite unexpectedly, 
with hji portrait, and as she glanced her moist eye upon it, she 
thought it impossible that such a noble face and form, could con- 
tain an ungenerous mind, and though Arlincourt had said he was 
^ and Bieny, she need not believe it, and she thought of Posthu"- 
Diiis and Imogest, and made up her mind that b.« yroviVd. c»T(v<&\i!vdK. 

JX u 
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at last, though, if he did, she meant to be as cold and distant as efnr 
woman was. 

In this mood, she strolled ont one fine summer's morning in the 
garden^ with her little charge, who was her constant companion ; the 
child was lorely, and her ligLt curling hair shaded her laughii^ eyes^ 
which seemed to riral the deep blue of the iris. Julia seated ha- 
self in a little arbour, which was overgrown by a luxuriant wood- 
bine, turning* its strong fibres around a ddicate jessamine, and seem- 
ing to kiss the pure white flowers that peeped from their green rth 
'^esses, offering a luscious tribute to the industrious bee. There was 
^carpely a breeze stirring ; the mid-day sun seemed to have silenoed 
an nature, even the gay butterfly that had been flitting away iis 
' little span of life amidst the roses, rested as if fatigued with its exer- 
tions. Julia felt unusually sad, and her young playmate was wan- 
dering about to pluck the priest flowers for her ** dear mamma,'* 
as she now constantly called her protectress. The distant sound of 
a horse at full gaHop was borne on the lazy air ; « it approached 
nearer and nearer, and Julia's heart beat, she knew not why. It 
slopped at the garden gate, which was violently opened, and at the 
same instant her little playfellow ran towards her, exdaiming loud- 
ly, *' Dear, dear mamma, here is a gentleman.'' She started from 
the arhour, and turning the angle of a walk, encountered Charles. 
He had caught the child's words, and gazing for an instant on Ju- 
lia, as he would have pierced into her soul, uttered ! (his whole 
frame trembling with agitation) '* Manuna, oh, Arlincourt !** and 
turning away, rushed from her presence, threw himself on his 
horse, which he had just quitted with all the animation of hope, and 
heedless of her voice as she exclaimed ** Charles ! I entreat you 
stop and hear me," rode off at full gallop, and in half an hour ar- 
rived, to the utter astonishment of his whole family, breathless, and 
looking as if he had just escaped from Charon's ferry boaL 
'* Dear Charles !" and ** Poor Charles !'* and " How ill you look!" 
and ** What can have brouglU; you home ?" were dinned into his 
ears by his mother and sisters, until he fairly wished himself on 
the banks of the Styx. The first greetings over, he pleaded fatigue 
as the cause of his pallid appearance, and off trotted mamma to the 
house-keeper, to see for something for her dear boy, and off ran his 
sisters for something to show him : one however remained, and he 
took the opportunity to say, with a contortion of countenance in- 
tended for a smile, and a preluding exclamation, between a grunt 
and a groan, *' Humph ! so Miss Melville is married 1" — ** Mar- 
rled, Charles ? indeed she is not."~" But she is though,*' said 
Charlea, "and has a chV\d, and aiv w^^ \Wi\fc W\\w^.it is too."— 
" U^iy ? it is a perfect beauty •, \IVsivq\. \vftt^,\v\a>X«0^v^\vi\\\v^ 
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leeeassd friend Mrs C , and, if I am any judge, I snovLio M.y, 

Jdia's heart is still with one who does not at all deserve it, firom his 
mkind treatment I" Charles understood her look, started from 
Ub seat, rang the bell impetuously, and, without waiting to have it 
uiswered, rushed down stairs, nearly upsetting in his progress, his 
mother, sisters, and the footman, who were hurrying from all parts 
of the house to see what was the matter ; called for his horse, ran 
to the stable, saddled it himself, threw himself on his bad^ to the 
liter astonishment of the whole establishment, from the mistress 
down to the groom, gaUoped off, and in a short time was at the feet 
of Julia, whom he still found in the arbour. The ** ugly little thing,'* 
who had caused poor Charles such a sudden reTersion of feeling, 
WBs no longer thera. '* Dearest Julia," he exdaimed, " forgire me, 
I entreai you, do but say you still love me, and, trust me, you shall 
nerer again have cause to complain of my jealousy ; oh, if you but 
bew what I have suffered during this cruel absence, you would 
Rirdy pity me. Arlincourt, you were right ; she is indeed pale as 
i marble statue, and the loveliest of beings,*' he continued, as he 
{axed on her, "she must, she will forgive me !** 

During this harangue, Julia had in some degree recovered her 
idf possession, and willing to try him, said, with apparent earnest- 
les, ** Arlincourt ! have you seen him lately ? 1 thought him a 
lelightful young man, so full of vivacity and good humour ; and 
ndeed, Charles, if you have had him for a companion you have 
•een fortunate." 

Charles started up in actual horror, and exclaimed, " Good hea- 
ens! am 1 again the dupe of my own intolerable impemosily ! is it 
hen for Arlincourt that this cheek is thus pallid, this form tlius 
Itered! oh, Julia ! how have I been deceived." 

** Do you think it probable, Mr Sejrmour," replied Julia, with 
alfasmile and half a sigh, "that I should have pined for one 
rho, I had the pleasure to hear, was < quite the life' of such a 
ay place as Paris ?" 

" You have been most grossly deceived, Julia; that villain Ar- 
ncourt has reported falsely of me for his own base purposes ; but 
e shall answer for his conduct — No, Miss Melville, 1 wandered 

wwgh Paris with feelings of but 'tis folly to plead thus, 

rhere I am despised, betrayed," continued he, turning to depart — 
Stop, Mr Seymour," said Julia, laying her white hand upon his 
rm. He stopped and fixed his eyes upon her countenance, the 
aUidness of which was giving way to the delicate hue of the pale 
ink acada, " I see, poor Charles," she continued, *' that you have 
ot left your evil genius amongst the nymphs of Arcad\a> tvor be- 
aeatlied it to the Dryads of the Tiber, but a\vetiv\\,^\.QV)A 'hw>j 

v2 
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first meeting, are indulging in a fit of jealousy, your < eye in a J 
frenzy rolling,' merely because I was so polite as to inquire al 
your friend. Now if this be done for effect, allow me to assure i 
it has but a poor one ; if reality, you are the most absurd loTwe 
created; so now, sir, give your evidence, and I will pronounce i 
rerdict accordingly." 

There was so much of Julia's accustomed tone and mannei 
this, that Charles began to think he was still the chos^i swaix 
her affections — in a short time he felt fully conyinced of the m 
ter; they were soon after married, and lived very happily. 

To say that Charles was never jealous again, would be aveni 
too much for human weakness ; but whenever he found the dem 
stealing his hand over him, he thought on all the torture he h 
before caused himself, and .on investigation of the circumstanc 
invariably ascertained the fault but lay in his own imagination. 

Diamond Magazine. 



THE ICEBERG. 

'TwAs night— our anchored vessel slept 

Oat on the glassy sea ; 
Aud still as heaven the waters kept. 

And golden bright— «8 he. 
The setting sun, went sinking sU»w 

Beneath the eternal wave ; 
And the ocean seemed a pall to thronr 

Over the monarch*& grave. 

There was no motion of the air 

To raise the sleeper's tress. 
And no wave-building winds were there. 

On oceans loveliness ; 
But ocean mingled with the sky 

With such an equal hue. 
That vainly strove the 'wildered eye 

To part their gold and blue. 

And ne'er a ripple of the sea 

Came on our steady gaze. 
Save when some timorous fish 8ti)le out 

To bathe in the woven blaze,-— 
When, flouting in the light that played 

All over t^ie Tes^ng m«^. 
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He would hink beneath the wave, and dart 
To hid deep, blue home again. 

Vet, while we gaxed, that sunny eve. 

Across the twinkling deep, 
A form came ploughing the golden wave, 

And rending its holy sleep ; 
It blushed bright red, while growing ou 

Our fixed half-fearful gaze ; 
But it wandered down, with its glow of ligiit. 

And its robe of sunny rays. 

It seemed like molten silver, thrown i 

Together in floating flame ; 
And as we looked, we named it, then. 

The fount whence all colours came : 
There were rainbows furPd with a caieless grace. 

And the brightest red that glows ; 
The purple amethyst there had place. 

And the hues of a full-blown rose. 

And the vivid green, as the sun-lit grass 

Where the pleasant rain hath been ; 
And the ideal hues, that, thought-like, pass 

Through the minds of fanciful men } 
They beamed full -clear— and that form moved od. 

Like one from a burning grave ; 
And we dared not think it a real thing, 

But for the rustling wave. 

The sun just linger'd in our view, 

From the burning edge of ocean, 
When by our bark that bright one pass'd 

With a deep, disturbing motion ; 
The far down waters shrank away. 

With a gurgling rush upheaving, 
And the lifted waves grew pale and i^ad, 

Iheir mother's bosom leaving. 

Yet, as it passed our bending stem. 

In its thrnne-like glory going. 
It crushed on a hidden ruck, and turn'd 

Like au empire's overthrowing. 
I'lte np-torn waves roird hoar,— and, hu^'p, 

I'he fsir- thrown undulations 
Sweird out in the san% last, lingering smiie. 

And fell like buttling nations. 

J. O. RociMvr.LU 
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AN INCIDENT AT GIBRALTAR. 

BY R. D. I1IGLI8.* 

There needs no extraordinary incident to impress upon the tra- 
veller a recollection of Gibraltar. Even if Spain were a countn 
devoid of interest, a journey across the Peninsula would be repaid 
by the first view of this celebrated spot. For my own part, if I had 
never seen Emily Waring,->or rescued her lover from his great 
peri]^— or been present at the trial of the unhappy Donovan, — this 
migesticf object would, nevertheless, be distinguished among the 
many scenes upon which I have looked with wonder and delight, 
as that one, which is the most vividly pictured upon my memory. 

But, with my recollections of Gibraltar, some passages of human 
life are mixed ; and when, a year ago, I visited this spot for the 
second time, the glorious scene that burst upon me as I sailed 
through the Straights,— the Barbary mountains on one hand, — the 
Bay of Algesiras and the Sierra of Granada on tlie other, — the 
pladd waters of the Mediterranean spreading towards the east, and 
the gigantic rock guarding its entrance, were lost in the recollection 
of mingled sorrow and joy that annihilated ten years ; and placed 
me again, beside Emily Waring, and showed me — but I will not 
anticipate. 

In the year 1831, in the month of June, I sailed from England 
with the Levant Packet, in the intention of spending a few weeks 
in Cadiz and Gibraltar, and of then proceeding to Corfu. I think 
it was the 15th of June, when I stepped upon the. mole of Gibral- 
tar ; and the same evening 1 presented my ietters to Sir G— 

JD , then Governor; and to Colonel Waring, of the Royal 

Engineers, to whose family, indeed, 1 am distantly related. Sir 

G D invited me to a ball, to be given at the Government 

House the following evening ; and Colonel Waring,— as fine an old 
man as ever served the king, — shaking me heartily by the hand, 
and discovering a family likeness, told me I had arrived at a most 
fortunate time, for that his daughter Emily would next week be 
united to Captain L , of the Royal Navy. 

** He*s a noble fellow,'* said the Colonel, " else he should not 
have my girl ; — dine with us to-morrow, and you*ll meet him, and 
stay and sup with us; you must see Emily; and take care you 
don*t fall in love with her." The injunction was necessary ; for 
never do female charms appear so seductive, as when we know that 
they all but belong to another : and Emily Waring was the only truly 
lovely girl I have ever bche\d. 1 viVW ivvit «XXfem^\. wkv^ ^^e:sKsc\^on 

* Fr()m • The YCmlcfa \S't«\iV\v.^ V«2a. 
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of lier GOimtenatice ; the most captivating is the most indescribable ; 
and of her figure I will only say, that to an almost infantine light- 
ness, were added those gracious contours that belong to maturer 
years. Captain L— « I found all that the Colonel had depicted 
Jum. 

Next evening, I went to the ball at the Government House; 
and while Emily Waring was dancing with her betrothed, I 
chanced to observe the eyes of a gentleman intently fixed upon the 
pur; he was evidently deeply interested ; and in the expression of 
a very handsome countenance, it was not difficult to discover, that 
tiie most deadly jealousy was mingled with the most intense admi- 
ration. ** Who is that gentleman V* said I to a friend whom 1 had 
accidentally discovered among the officers of the garrison. ** His 
name^" said he, in a whisper, ** is Donovan ; you have of course 
remarked that his eyes constantly pursue the Colonel's daughter 
and her partner ; there are some curious facts, and rather unplea- 
sant suspicions, connected with the history of this Donovan. I 
need scarcely tell you what are his feelings towards Miss Waring 

and Captain L ; that he loves the one, and hates the other; 

and yet, you will be surprised to be told, that Donovan and Captain 
It— ^ are apparently the best friends in the world. Three years 
ago, Donovan saved the Captain's life, by an act of extraordinai-y 
daring ; and although Donovan has, since that time, twice forced 
Captain L ■ ■ to fight a duel with him, under the most suspicious 
circumstances, and, as every one believed, with the express intent 
(^ shooting him, Captain L still remembers the benefit con- 

ferred upon him, and persists in believing in the nice honour of 
Donovan, and in his friendship." 

Donovan now approached the spot where we stood, and our con- 
versation was interrupted; but when it was afterwards renewed, 
my friend informed me, that Donovan had formerly been married ; 
and that some years ago he was put upon his trial on suspicion of 
having poisoned his wife; and that, although he was acquitted, 
strong doubt yet rests upon the minds of many. • *' He has high 
interest," added my friend, " and holds an important Government 
employment ; and etiquette obliges the Governor to invite him." 
This ball took place on Thursday; and on Monday morning, 

Emily Waring and Captain L were to have been united. 

On Friday, and on Saturday, 1 dined with Colonel Waring, his 
daughter, and Captain L ' ; who on Saturday evening, said, 
in taking leave, that he had promised to dine the next day with 
Donovan. 1 noticed a doud — a shade not of displeasure, but un- 
eairiness, pass over Emily^s countenance ; and \]i\e Co\cn\.^ %bcv^, 
*' Emily looks as if she thought you ought i\o\,\o imsxwnwj i\«wv 
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Us to-morroMr; aiid besides, I caunot briug myself to like Dono- 

vau.** " He is misunderstood," said Captain JL » ** 1 can never 

forget," continued he, turning to Emily, and taking her hand, 
'* that but for DonoTan, this could never have been mine ; I oould 
not refuse him." " Well, well," said the Colonel, ** we'll see you 
at all events in the morning ;" and we took leave. 

Next morning we went to parade, which, in Gibraltar, is the 
morning lounge. When it was over, the Colonel complained of 
fatigue, and returned home ; 1 seated myself beside the statue of 
General Elliot ; and the two betrothed strolled into the Alameda, 
that most charming labyrinth of geranium, and acacia, and orange 
tre^ ; and they staid in it so long, that 1 left my seat, and r^ned 
to the Colonel's house, where I afterwards dined. We expectad 

that Captain L would have passed the evening with ua after 

leaving Donovan ; but he did not appear. The Colonel was evi-' 
dently piqued ; and Emily betrayed some uneasiness — and perhaps, 
a little disappointment. 1 took my leave about eleven ; and pre- 
mised to accompany the wedding party at nine o'dock next morn- 
ing to the Government house, where the ceremony was to take 
place. I vras punctual to my time ; Emily looked, as a lovely bride 
ought to look — ^modest and enchanting ; the Colonel was impatient; 
for Captain L had not arrived. It was now nine o'clock ; half- 
past nine — ten o'clock came ; but the bridegroom was still absent. 
The Colonel's pique began to yield to uneasiness ; Emily's uneasi- 
ness was changed for agitation. I offered to go to Captain L ; 

and i learned at his hotel, that he had not been seen since five o'clock 
the day before. A message was then sent to Mr Donovan, who 
returned for answer, that after dinner, he and Captain h— 
walked up the rock; but that having taken different paths, they 

had missed each other ; and he had not seen Captain L since. 

I need not describe the change, which a few hours had wrought 
upon Emily. I saw her sitting in her bridal dress, pale and tear- 
less ; and the old Colonel stood beside her : one hand inclosed his 
daughter's ; and with the other he brushed away the tear that now 
and then started to his own eye. At this moment, the Govemoi 

Sir G D was announced; and the Colonel and m}*^! 

received him. " The unaccountable disappearance of Captain 

L ," said he, ** has been made known to me some hours ago ; 1 

have used every means to penetrate the mystery, but without succ^s ; 
the sentinels on the eastern piquet saw him pass up in com pain 
with Mr Donovan; and under all the circumstances, i havt 
thought it my duty to order Mr Donovan's arrest" 
By H singular, and, for Mr 'DowoNaxv, uwfottunate fatality, thi 
court, Cor the judgment of c\vi\ and cY\TOiTV3\ c».w^«si, ^vivx«s«ioR^\> 
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t Gibraltar on the day following ; and from aome flurther 
which had been tendered, it was thought necenary to send 
oran to trial. There was no direct evidence; but there 
mg presumptions against him. His hatred of Captain 
M proved by many witnesses ; the cause of it, the prefer- 
fiss Waring, was proved by her father ; the drcumstances 
; the two duels were inquired into; and the result of the 
nilitated more strongly against the character of Mr Dono- 
a had even been expected. It was proved, moreover, that 
r Donovan left his house in company with Captain L , 
nI a concealed stiletto ; and it was proved that they were 
together, walking towards the eastern extremity of the 
ore than half a mile beyond the farthest piquet The 
)rhap8 requires to be informed, that the highest summit of 
of Gibraltar is its eastern extremity, which terminates m a 
of fifteen hundred feet ; and that about half a mile beyond 
lest sentinel, the road to the summit branches into two; 
di gaining the height by an easy zig-zag path ; the other, 
the angle of the rock, and passing near the mouth of the 
ms. 

I of course irregular, upon the trial of Mr Donovan, to 
lis former trial, but tliis had no doubt its weight; and he 
idged guilty of murder, and sentenced to die. The sen- 
is pronounced on Friday, and on Monday it was to be 
Dto execution. 

the morning of the day arrived, Mr Donovan desired 
a confession; and his confession was to this efi*ect; that 
innocent of the crime on suspicion of which he was about 
his life, punishment was nevertheless justly due, both on 
)f the former murder of which he had been acquitted, but 
he had in reality been guilty, and on account of the crime 

leditated, though not perpetrated, against Captain L . 

itted, that he had resolved upon his destruction, that in 
accomplish his purpose, he had proposed a walk to the 
ummit of the rock ; and that his design had been frustrated 

Daptain L having taken a different path, and having 

ived at the summit 

ime night, while lying in bed, and revolving in my mind 
ordinary events of the la&t few days, I could not resist the 
n, that Donovan was guiltless of the blood of Captain 
Why should he have confessed only to the intention, if he 
guilty of the act ? why confess one murder and not an- 
and a vague suspicion floated upon my fancy, that Captain 
i^t yet be livinfr. In this mood 1 foW a&\!&«;V> ^vA 
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dreamed that Donovan stood by my bed-side : I thought he said, 
three several times, and in a tone of great solemnity, such as 
might be the tone of one who had passed from the state of the 
living, ** I suffered justly : but I did not murder him — he yet lives" 
I am far from meaning to infer, that the dream is to be looked upon 
as any supernatural visitation; it was the result, and a very natural 
result, of my waking thoughts: nevertheless, it impressed the cou' 
vidion more strongly upon my mind ; and when I awoke, and saw 
the gray dawn, I started from my bed with the resolution of acting 
upon its intimation. 

1 crossed the draw-bridge, which was then just lowered, traversed 
the Alameda; and followed the path that leads to Kuropa point 
Some houses skirt the southern side of the rock near to the sea ; 
and several boats were moored close to the shore. No one was 
stirring ; it was not then five o^dock, for the morning gun had not 
fired; but I stepped into a boat; unfastened its moorings; and 
rowed under the great rock towards the eastern extremity. I soon 
doubled the south-eastern point, and found myself in front of the 
great precipice ; and now 1 backed from the rock, keeping my eyes 
steadfastly fixed upon the fissures and projections; and the reader 
will scarcely be inclined to credit me, if I assert, that when I first 
descried, upon a distant projection, something that bore the resem- 
blance of a human figure, I felt more joy than surprise, so strongly 

was I impressed with the belief, that Captain L might yet be 

living. A nearer and closer inspection almost convinced me that I 
was not deceived; and I need scarcely say, that my boat shot 
swiftly through the water as I returned towards Europa point 

It is unnecessary that I should detail the farther steps that were 
taken, in order to discover whether the information 1 had given 

was correct, or the means resorted to, to rescue Captain L from 

his perilous situation, or the measures which were adopted to re- 
store him to consciousness and strength. 1 can never forget the 
visit I made to the house of Colonel Waring, the evening upon 
which it had been slowly broken to Emily that Captain L yet 
lived. Never did smiles and tears meet under happier auspices, — 
for joy had unlocked the fountain that sorrow had choked up ; and 
every tear was gilded by a smile. As for the old Colonel, his de- 
light knew no bounds, — ^he alteniately shook me by the hand, and 
kissed tlie wet, though smiling cheek of his daughter. ** I am not 
a man of many words," said he, ** but by G — d, all I can say is 

this, that if Captain L- had perished, you should have been the 

man." 

It was some days before C« plain L' was sufiiciently recovered 
to bee his bride. 1 was ptestul al \.\\fc iu«ie,\a\\%. \\. \<^& wva of 
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Ihoie leenes that can never pass from the memory of him who has 
vftneaied such. Never was happmess so prodigal of tears ; never 
^9n tears leas bitter. It was now evening ; we had left the house, 
lod irere seated in the Colonel's garden, which overlooks the Ala- 
nada, and the bay of Algesiras, which lay in perfect calm, coloured 
vitli the gorgeous hues reflected from Andalusian slcies. Captain 
I^— had not yet been requested to relate those particulars which 
lie alone imew, but he guessed our wish ; and when Emily had 
Mated herself in an obscure comer of the summer-house, he gave 
us the foUowing relation. 

"I left Griffith's hotel about five o'clock, to dine with poor 
Donovan, as I had promised : he received me, as usual, with ap- 
parent kindness; but during dinner, he was often abstracted, — 
there was evident agitation in his tone and manner, — and for the 
fint time in my life I felt uncomfortable in his company. After 
dinner he proposed a walk ; I lefflhe house first ; and chancing to 
glance in at the window as I passed round the angle, 1 saw him 
phoe a short dagger in his bosom. Suspicion then, for the first 
time, entered into my mind ; and the manner of Donovan, as we 
ascended, was calculated to increase it You recollect, that about 
half a mile beyond the highest piquet station, the road to the eastern 
point branches into twa I proposed that we should go different 
ways. Donovan took the zig-zag path; I followed the narrow 
steep path, intending to shun another meeting, and to scramble 
down the southern side. In passing the entrance to the excava- 
tions, I noticed that the iron gate was open, — left open probably 
accidentally— and the coolness of these subterranean galleries invited 
me to enter. While walking through them, I stopped to look out 
atone of the port holes;* and seeing, upon a little platform of the 
rock, about nine feet below, ^ome stalks of white narcissus,! I felt 
a strong desire to possess myself of them,— in fact, 1 thought Emily 
would like them, for we had often, when walking on the rock, or 
rowing under it, noticed these pretty flowers in inaccessible spots, 
and regretted the impossibility of reaching them. Betwixt the 
port hole and the platform there was a small square projection, and 
a geranium root twining round it, by which 1 saw that 1 could 
easily and safely accomplish my purpose. I accordingly stepped, 
or rather dropped upon the projedion, and, only lightly touching 

* It may be necessary to inform the reader, that the excavations of Gib. 

raltar are immense passages, or, as they are there called, galleries, hewn in 

the centre of the rock. These are carried within the face of the great pre- 

cipioe, and at short intervals there are openings, or port.holes, for cannon. 

f Every projection and every nook in the face of the ^redylce^ ia 

adorned with these betmtifal and sweet-smelling flovri^T^. 
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it, dflicended to the jtlatfomi. Having possesBed myself of tho 
flowers, 1 seized the projectioii, to raise myself up ; but, to my in- 
expressible horror, the mass gave way, and, with the geranium-root, 
bounded from point to point, into the sea. The separation of this 
fragment left the face of the rock entirely bare,— without poinf^ 
fissure, or root ; it was at least nine fe^ from the spot where I stood 
to the lower part of the port hole. It was impossible, by any exer- 
tion, to reach this ; and the face of the rock was so smooth, that 
even a bird could not have found a footing upon it. I saw that I 
was lost, — I saw that no effort of mine could save me, and that no 
human eye could see me; and the roaring of the waves below, 
drowned all cries for succour. I was placed about the middle of 
the precipice, with seven or eight hundred feet both above and 
below. Above, the* rock projected, so that no one could see me 
from the summit ; and the bulging of the rock on both sides, I saw 
must prevent any one discovering me from the sea, unless a boat 
should chance to come directly under the spot 

Evening passed away, it grew dark ; and when night came I sat 
down upon the platform, leaning my back against the rock. Night 
passed too, and morning dawned— this was the morning when 
£mily would have given herself to me ; the morning from which I 
had in imagination dated the commencement of happiness. I re- 
newed my vain efforts; I sprang up to the port-hole ; but fell back 
upon the platform, and was nearly precipitated into the ocean ; I 
cried aloud for help ; but my cry was answered only by some mon- 
keys that jabbered from an opposite diff. I thought of leaping into 
the sea, which would have been certain death ; I prayed to God ; I 
fear 1 blasphemed; I called wildly and insanely, called upon 
Emily ; I cursed, and bewailed my fate, and «ven wept like a 
child ; and then I sunk down exhausted. Oh ! how I envied the 
great birds that sailed by, and that sank down in safety upon the 
bosom of the deep. The history of one day is the history of all, 
until weakness bereaved me of my powers. Hunger assailed me ; 
I ate the scanty grasses that covered the platform, and gradually 
became weaker ; and as the sufferings of the body increased, that 
of the mind diminished. Reason often wandered ; I landed that 
strange music, and sometimes the voice of Emily, mingled with the 
roar of the waves. I saw the face of Donovan looking at me 
through the port-hole; and I fancied that I was married; and 
that the flowers in my bosom were my bride, and I spoke to her, 
and told her not to fear the depth, or the roar of the sea. I have 
kept the flowers, Emily ; I found them in my bosom when I was 

rescued; here they are,** said CapiainL , rising, and laying 

tbem upon Emily's lap* But t^kie TedXaXVaAX^^XLVisMk m^Ob. W 
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(lings ; she had striven to repress them, but they could bear 
re control ; ** hated flowers !*' said she, as throwing herself 
be neck of her betrothed, she found relief in a flood of tears, 
sweet girl, my dear Emily,*' said the Colonel, as he gently 
her from her resting place, and pressed her to a father^s bo- 
*tfa past now; and I propose that next Monday we'll" — but 
r had left the summer house—'' next Monday,** resumed the 

bI, addressing Captain L , ''we'll have the wedding.*' 

1 ■> it was. Oh ! how soon are sorrows forgotten. I saw 
r led to the altar; I saw her afterwards a happy and beloved 
Between my first and second visit to Gibraltar, the Colonel 
lid the debt of nature ; but Emily's house is always my home. 
ad her as beautiful as ever; as gentle and good ; as much 
Emily Waring, I shall never see thee more ; then God bless 
hy husband, and thy children I 



A SUMMER DAY. 

Tbbrr was not on that day a speck to stain 
The asure heaven : the blessed sun alone 
In unapproachable divinity. 
Careered rc^oidog in the fields of light 
How beantifal, beneath the bright blue sky. 
The billows heave ! one glowing green expanse. 
Save where along the line of bending shore. 
Such hue is thrown, as when the peacock's neck 
Assumes its proudest tint of amethyst, 
Embathed in emerald glory : all the flocks 
Of ocean are abroad : like floating foam 
The seagulls rise and fall upon the waves : 
With long protruded neck Uie cormorants 
Wing their far flight aloft, and round and round 
The plovers wheel, and give their note of joy. 
It was a day that sent into the heart 
A summer feeling ; even the insect swarms, 
From the dark nooks and coverts issued forth 
To sport through one day of existence more. 
The solitary primrose on the bank 
Seem*d now as if it had no cause to mourn 
Its bleak autumnal birth ; the rock and shores. 
The forests, and the everlastiog hills, 
ftniled in the joyful sunshine ; they partook 
The universal blessing. 

• 'Wadoc.' 

X 
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SoMK years have elapsed ( I am sometimes tempted to forget how 
many) since I endeavoured to compensate the deficiencies of a nc 
glected education on my own side the Tweed, by voluntary studies 
at the university of Edinburgh. As a relaxation from severer pur- 
suits, and an excuse for rambles in a country whose novelty alone 
was attraction enough to an untravelled Englishman, I occasion- 
ally accompanied a young artist of liberal education and pleasing 
manners, with whom I was acquainted, in his sketching expedi- 
tions in the romantic neighbourhood of his native city, the very 
contiguity of which to a great town rendered it more piquant and 
striking. 

In one of these excursions, when, by the uncommon fineness of the 
weather and greater distance of the style of scenery requisite for his 
purpose, we were tempted to proceed beyond the brief limits of an 
autumnal day, instead of returning by the light of a rather waning 

moon to Edinburgh, G proposed that we should take up our 

quarters for the night at a neat little mountain inn, much frequented 
at various seasons by fishers and grouse-shooters, and affording, in 
consequence, accommodations of a description its unpretending as- 
pect would scarcely have led one to expect. On nearing this rustic 
hostelry, kept by an antique of the true Meg Dods character, we 
were a good deal surprised to hear, issuing from its usually quiet 
iiaven, sounds of the most exuberant and unrestrained mirth, blend- 
ing with, and nearly overpowering, the discordant strains of a brace 
of evidently belligerent fiddles. 

" A penny wedding— by all that's lucky !" exclaimed my com- 
panion. *^ At least you, sir, as a stranger, will no doubt tliink one 
night's rest well sacrificed for a peep at these fast-waning satur- 
nalia.'' 

** Pray, explain,*' said I, delighted to witness, under any circuro- 
stances, so lively a scene of national festivity: ^ what do you m "n 
by a * penny wedding ?' " .» ». 

" Why, Sir, in pastoral and primitive districts — which, strafi^ m 
say, though within a dozen miles of a capital, these hills seem likely 
long to remain — when a couple, of the lowest order, of course, are 
too poor to muster the sum requisite for marrying, their neighbours 
and acquaintance good-humouredly set on foot a sulMcriptiofi, out 
of which is first defrayed such a merry-making as you see going on 

♦From * The lAtetaT^ ^ouvcoXxC \«a. 
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yonder, while the surplus generally suffices to place the improTideat 
pair beyond immediate want. It is not, you will say^ a very eligible 

. mode of settling in the world, nor is it so considered in these days, 
even among themselTes. It is generally, indeed, more a frolic of 
the neighbouring young people, at the expense of some pair of 
vtderly paupers, determined to marry for worte^ instead of better, 
Man, as it once was, a creditable scheme of establishment for a 
deserving young couple." 

As he spoke, we descended the green shoulder of one of the pas- 
toral hills,. whose. recesses of unsuspected beauty we had been all day 
exploring, and came full upon the little inn, its front beaming with 
unwonted illumination, and steam — savoury as the chaldron of 
Meg Merrilees, amidst which my English organs readily detected 
the national perfume of *' mountain dew" — tissuing from every open 
door and window. 

The Addles, whose dismal scraping accorded ill with the accom- 
paniments, might almost have been dispensed with, so completely 
were they drowned by yells and shrieks of frantic merriment, and 
so well was the time of the tune marked by the snapping of fingers 
and thumping of heels on the sanded floor of the kitchen. 1 scarce- 
ly know which expressed most surprise, my face, as 1 caught, over 
the shoulder of a tall, white-headed old Bluegown (the fac-simile of 
£die Ochiltree), a glimpse of the scene within, or that of Luckie 
Cairns, the usually staid and somewhat aristocratical hostess, when 
the nakedness of her, for once, disorderly house was discovered to 

-'a 4iouple of stranger gentlemen. She soon, however, recognised 

the 'old acquaintance, G , and addressed to him — ^though with 

the tail of her eye all the time on the "• Englisher *' — ^her characteris- 
tic apology. 

It began, more Scotia), with a question, and with what G 

called ** the first word o' flytin.'* 

. •* Lord guide's ! Mr G > what's brought you here the day, wi» 

your pents and your nick-nacks, and a stranger comrade wi' ye, 

'4hat's used to things wiseh'ke, nae doubt, — and the house a' disjeskit 

'•Ays gait, wi' the first and last ploy the callants e'er got me to counte- 
af'^ within my door ? And they hadna hae gotten it now, but the 
>c.ip i,ody, Sanders, took it aye up and down wi' the gentle's fish to 
the carrier's, and their letters frae the post, and they persuaded me he 
was a kind o' serving body o' my ain ; and traiking Tibbie had sell't 
my butter and eggs may-be thretty years and mair ; so what could 
1 do but let my house be made a public ae night in the thretty ?— 
and gentles to light on't, for a dean bed and hot supper ! It's a 
judgment on me for being sae simple !" 

^^ Keep yourself easy, Luckie!" answered G , \iv\kKt w«w 

x2 
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style. '*My friend here can get clean beds and hot suppen in 
England, but penny weddings are scarce enough, even in Seot- 
land." 

** The scarcer the better/' said the hostess, drawing herself vp 
with the demure looic of one scandalised with unwonted rerelrjr. 
** And now, sirs, what can 1 do for ye ? There's no a bed in tke 
house up but my ain ; and tho' I wad gie j^t, I couldna promise ye 
peace to lie in't, for the fiddles 'U be scraiching; and the folk skh^ 
ling, and the reels daddin, till far i' the night; and the smell o' the 
punch 'U be just poison to the gentleman firae England. Ye*ll no 
be that ill for supper, for I've a cum mutton pies by ordinal*, that 
I seasoned mysel, and there's a creel fu' o* trout walloping down 
bye at the bum that wad pleasure a Provost Come slipping ben 
to my ain wee room, and ye's get a' the comfort I can gie ye, afim 
the folk's supper comes on ; — and for beds — I'll send the lass to the 
Minister's, and get ye gude quarters for a word." 

** I know the Qergyman," said G > seeing me hesitate. 

** His sons and I were at sdiool together, and my first sunshiny 
holidays were spent among the hiUs we traversed to-day. I shotdti 
like to see the Manse once more, and a welcome will not be want- 
ing, unless Mr Maxwell should be strangely altered." 

" He it altered, honest man !" said the landlady, heeding only 
my comrade's hist words—** griers a great alterer I o* auld folk es- 
pecially ! and it's fifty year come Monday, since the minister was 
placed in the parish, and thirty come the time, since he married 
me and puir John Cairns docely and Christian-like, in that very 
spence whar thae daft deevils are making a mock o' marriage atween 
twa auld randy ne'erdoweels ! But its dinn now, and whaf s the 
use o' reflections ? Come your ways, gentlemen, to your supper." 

It was with reluctance that I postponed, even to so important an 
affair — to a hungry prospect-hunter — ^the gratification of my curio- 
sity. But reconciled to the landlady's fiat by the trout and mut- 
ton-pies, and the comfort and cleanliness which reigned in hei 
sanctum sanctorum, G— — and I did ample justice to the savooi^ 
repast, and its crowning tumbler, whose whisky even 1, a novice; 
could discern to be mountain-bom, and guiltless of the Exchequer. 

** 1 see ye're nae great hand at the whisky, sir !" said the hostess, 
in answer to an equivocal shake of the head with which an English- 
man generally salutes the indigenous flavour of genuine peat-reek: 
** but tak my word for't, ae devil dings out anither, and if ye're U 
be dancijpKUMlddaflin yonder, and the room reeking o' punch like ( 
killogf^ ye'il ken a* the less for being a thought primed 3^ur 
seJ; aiid ye'U dance a' the better fet't, I'se warrant,*'— turning 
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with a smile to G ^ ** a spur in the head's worth twa iu the 

So saying, the good lady, desirous to profit in her domestic afFairs, 
^ the interval between the claims of her very opposite customers, 
lUitGhed up the candle, and marshalled us to the scene of a festivity, 
to which, at the distance of a mile at least, our ears might have 
{mnred sufficient guides. 

The hoarse squeak of the wary and muggy fiddlers was now 
well m'gh drowned by the far more efficient ** lilt " of some stento- 
rian voices, on whose organs the '* barley bree " had produced an 
exactly opposite effect ; and the figure of one round rosy shepherd, 
who with bonnet ** ajee " and picturesquely disposed plaid, 
Bung, danced, and snapped his fingers, surrounded by a ring of ad- 
miring rivals, would have been worthy the pencil of a Teniers or a 
WiUde. 

His partner in the reel was no less a personage than the blushing 
biide— a weather-beaten crone of some sixty winters' bronzing; 
and as, exhilarated by the unwonted stimulant of applause, she 
strove to keep pace with the agile movements and giddy whirlings 
of her nit a vis, peals of unbridled laughter shook the quiet hostelry 
to its very base. 

The bridegroom again, an old Chelsea pensioner, whose once 
steady, soldier-like frame retained some shadow of military bear- 
\x^ spite of the joint inroads of palsy and potations, was doing his 
best to keep his equilibrium, as like ** Panting Time," he toiled 
a^r the winged heels of a mountain fairy of sixteen, whose shy but 
earnest gaze at the strangers, and bounding rapidify of motion, re* 
mmded me at once of the roe on her native hills. 

Moved by compassion fbr this ill-matched couple, and well aware 
of the popular course on such occasions, G— dashed at once into 
the old man's place in the dance, and began threading its mazes 
with the blushing but evidently flattered damsel, making me a sign 
to follow his example ; a hint which neither my proficiency in the 
national dance, nor the charms of the bride, were sufficient to war- 
rant my taking. I slid down unobserved beside some of the few 
elders present, whose shrewd remarks, and good-natured participa- 
tions in the '* daffin " of the youngsters, were not the least pleasing 
part of the motley scene. I had never before seen a body of Low- 
land peasantry collected in holiday attire, and certainly their gene- 
ral good looks, neat shoes and stockings, and above aU, the pre- 
valence of decidedly dark hair and complexion (among the men 
especially), gave the lie to many a Southern quip, at the expense of 
the bare-footed daughters and carroty-headed sons of Scotia. 

The dunce by this r/me— fhajiks to the punch, w\v\c\v \\a.^ Vviw 

X 3 
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freely circulating — ^was getting, as Bums says, ** fast and ftirioin.** 
Gleams of broad national humour flashed through the habitual 
gravity of the demurest blue-bonneted peasant of the group ; and 
for awhile there was abundance to excite both the Scottish feelings 
and constitutional gaiety of the young painter, and the natural cu- 
riosity of an English stranger. But giddy at length with the end- 
less reels, deafened with the mirthful accompanying shrieks, half 
stifled with heat, and the fumes of the national beverage, we both 
felt it high time to breathe a purer air ; and were in the act of 
quietly withdrawing (after laying on the pewter plate appropriated 
for the offering, our mite towards the hopeful infant menags)^ when 
we ran against our hostess, arriving for the special purpose — a very 
unwonted one in her vocation — of turning us out of doors. 

" I was just coming, sirs, to gie ye a bit word o* counseL Pm 
sure ye'll no take it ill at my hand; but it's time the like o*you 
were flitting, for the maut's getting abune the meal yonder, and 
they tine respect whiles, and it's no wise-like to be late in a minis- 
ter's house, on Saturday night at e'en. Mr G kens that !" 

" No, indeed — you're quite right," answered the painter, ** and 
indeed we were going away fully satisfied, when we met you." — 
** Aweel, gang your ways like gude gentlemen, and I'll gie yon daft 
chiels their supper, and hae them a' out o' my house by the dap o' 
eleven. There sail naebody say they saw a Sabbath morning 
within't, tho* I wadna wonder if some o' the ill doers were afl^ to 
the hill or some gait out o' hearing, to make a night o't There's 
some folk canna hae their sairing either o' daflin or drink, the 
mair's the pity! — Hech! but ye'U be weel aff that's quiet down 
by!" 

*♦ I'll call and settle the reckoning another time, Mrs Cairns," 
said my friend. 

•* Ay, ay," answered she, more chary of her time than her money, 
** ony day when ye're daunering out amang the hills. Ye're awm 
me a day in hairst ye ken for this !" 

Mever was the pure healthful mounUun breeze more welcome 
than when it swept across our flushed and feverish brows on emei^. 
ing from the steaming cauldron within ; or the silence of nighl 
more grateful than after the din of plebeian revelry in ita most dis 
cordant form. But there reigned within the little parsonage, an a) 
mosphere holier and more healthful still I A more powerful con 
trast, a stranger juxta-position of the lights and shadows of Scottia 
life, could scarcely be conceived, than presented itself between th 
orgies, and sounds and scents, and coarsely heaped banquet we ha 
left behind f and the hallowed aViWivess, \«vVaA3D\sA Cj^^^, from th 
open lattice, perfumed) air otOa%TO\m?iVeT:'^%T«vQ^^%\.K^^xVKv^xvV^ 
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the inviting aspect of the little supper table, on whose snow-whi;e 
fiaen yet reposed the Bibles and Psalters, recently used, in the 
liODsehold's evening devotions. In these we had been (perhaps 

finm G '8 sense of incongruity in thus intruding) too late to 

putake, but the spirit which had animated and hallowed them still 
lingered on the venerable minister's brow, the flush of devotion on 
whose aged cheek rebuked more strongly than a thousand homilies 
tlie feverish glow of revelry on ours, compared or rather contrast- 
ed with the "rable rout** of reeling, romping nymphs we had 
left (the elite, it must be remembered, even of peasant maidens, 
were al>sent, of course, from such a scene). The slender, retiring 
figure of the good pastor's blooming grand-daughter seemed robed in 
idmost angel purity; and all, in short, derived romance, as well as 
interest from the utmost power of contrast. 

But there was that about our host which needed no such 
heightening. Kven amid the sacred class of Scottish pastors, he 
rose pre-eminent, — pre-eminent in trials, and in the submission 
which disarms them. Of a large and flourishing family, one 
daughter alone, the mother of the girl before us, survived; and 
she, separated from her grey-headed father, by the waters of the great 
Atlantic, could only cherish him by proxy, in the person of this 
interesting child. 

It was not till after his hospitality had been requested for us 
that G heard from the landlady the extent of the pastor's be- 
reavements, and he would gladly have wished to spare the father's 
feelings by suppressing all acknowledgment of former acquaintance. 
But in a parent's memory the playmates of buried children have' 
&n almost filial hold ; and the first words of Mr MaxweU on receiv- 
ing us, were — ** You are welcome once more to Boneil, Willie ! 
you've been twenty years a stranger." 

** Not a vriUing one, sir, I am sure ! — ^but my studies in England 
and Italy, and professional duty, not only occupied me, but kept 
me ignorant, till now, of the sad blanks it has pleased Providence 
to make on your hospitable board. Had I been aware of them, I 
Would not have intruded now to renew, by my presence, those griefs 
which 1 could not alleviate." ** And wherefore no? Willie !** said 
the old man, in a tone that went at once even to a stranger's heart 
— ** My brave boys are gone before me, it is true, leaving their old 
father to buffet awhile vrith the billows. But praised be He who 
lent them !— they were such as a father can speak of with pride ; 
and to do 80 with one who knew and loved them, is a privilege 
nurely enjoyed. This gentleman, perhaps," turning courteously to 
ward me, "wiH excuse the overflowings of a pateAxVs Vv«w\,^\. 
«^i5/ of one whose fair delicate brow he has oflewHesseA, «\ow% V\^^^ 
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the dark ctufing beads he has lived to see hiid in the diist« Tidl 
and pale, and unlikely to lire, ye were then, Willie ! but ye bare 
proved the reed that the tempest spares when oaks are rended! 
—But we'll talk of our Lilly now," said the old man cheerfully, 
shaking the fair hand of his grandchild as she stooped to col- 
lect the sacred volumes. '* I think her mother must hare been 
about her age when you knew the Manse ; saw ye ever two crea- 
tures liker?'' 

The entrance of a worthy old sister of our host's, who, on hos- 
pitable thoughts intent, had disappeared on our entrance, turnerl 
the conversation to more general topics — among other to the penn} - 
wedding. 

'' 1 am glad," said Mr Maxwell, ** I was spared the degradation 
of my office, by the residence of one at least of the hopeful pair io 
a neighbouring parish; and 1 wish the idle frolic which united 
them had been carried on further from my door. I am no enemy 
to occasional rejoicings, and love to see innocent mirth ; but the 
sport these poor wretches have been called to make, will end I £ear 
like that of Samson, and bring an old house upon their heads. 

** However, sir," turning to me, ** that you may not suppose all 
our junketings are of so boisterous and equivocal a character, I hope 
you will stay over Monday, and help me to thank my kind people 
for insisting on keeping my fiftieth anniversary among them. I 
am sure, AVillie, I may count upon you, for auld langsyne !'* 

"Ay, that you may, sir, come what will of palette and pupils," 
exclaimed the young artist: and my acceptance, if less enthu- 
siastic, was not the less cordial. To see, in the midst of a grate- 
ful and affectionate flock, the faithful pastor of half a century, is a 
sight not often to be enjoyed, or lightly to be forfdted — and I too 
would have periUed fame or business, had they been mine, on the 
issue. 

A Scottish Sabbath has been often described, but never, mcthinks, 
so as fully to convey to a stranger its exquisite stillness, and the 
palpable elevation of all in nature above the diurnal level of our 
'< working-day world." It is not alone the absence of all sound? 
of labour or revelry, the softened tread of the rude hind, the sub- 
dued laughter of unconscious infancy ; but the very whisper of the 
brooks and waving of the woods, seem attuned to soberer and holier 
harmonies. The busy highway and toilsome furrow, are alike 
deserted^ while a thousand quiet hedge-row paths, teem and glitter 
with long files of holiday-suited elders, and white-robed youth and 
childhood. I f airs of Paradise do indeed ever penetrate our world's 
dense atmosphere, and breathe sweet influences from on high on 
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priTileged mortals, it is surely on a summer Sabbath amid the green 
hills and pastoral Tales of Scotland. 

The UtUe church of Boneil, primitive as though, instead of being 
near a metropolis, it had been perched on some lone isle of the 
Hebrides^ was filled to excess on the present interesting occasion, 
with a congregati<m as perfectly in keeping with the scene and situ-^ 
ation, as it was novel and striking to me. 

There was not a face in the assembly — a sprinkling of rustic 
nobleue in the gallery hardly excepted — whidi could have been as- 
signed by a physiognomist to any vocation save a rural one. ** In 
the sweat of thy brow thou shalt eat bread," was legible on the toil- 
farrowed cheek of all who had reached maturity. But it was a 
gradonsly mitigated sentence, long merged in the cheerfulness 
of man's congenial occupation. *' Keepers of sheep, descendants 
in more than their calling from righteous Abel,*' formed the 
larger part of the aged pastor's flock; and their blue bonnets, 
chequered plaids, and above all, inseparable comrades,, even in 
church, the coUies or sheep-dogs, looking almost as sensible as their 
masters^ and banishing by their exemplary demeanour all idea of 
intrusion on the sanctity of the place, afforded a picture not often 
exhibited to Southern or even Lowland eyes; and which, with 
searkt plaids, still thinly sprinkled here and there, over locks of 
alvery whitenessy and on one or two fair unt>onneted female heads 
in innocent girlhood, their golden tresses, confined and set off by a 
simple black velvet ribbon, the modem substitute for the poetical 
** snood," wanted only the figure of the venerable minister himself, 
rising like some fitly adapted pillar of a time-worn edifice, to crown 
and complete its harmony. 

When he did rise, at length, manfully struggling for utterance, 
breaths were held in, and the very dogs recalled their dreaming 
£uides from the dun hill side, lest a start or suppressed bark, should 
disturb the solenm silence. The beautiful Twenty-third Psalm, 
always so great a favourite in a pastoral assembly, came more home 
to their feelings than ever, ** when its green pastures and still 
waters" were applied, as they evidently were by the venerable 
reader, to his own tranquil sojourn of a lifetime in the glen of 
Boneil. The allusion to a darker valley, the inevitable, and not 
very distant termination of a lengthened pilgrimage, woke a yet 
tenderer chord ; and when these words were sung, as the psalmody 
of Scotland so impressively is, by young and old, it was not the 
voice of the grey-haired contemporary parish derk alone that be- 
trayed signs of emotion ! 

The text was the simple words of the Psalmist—" I havQ b^wx 
young', and now am old;'* and perhaps its mosl aBeclw^ cowv\\\«cv- 
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tary might have been found in the time-worn figure in the pulpit, 
whose manly proportions age and grief had sapped, without being 
aide to obliterate. But when the good man slcetched with faltering 
voice, an unpremeditated picture of that gradual pilgrimage from 
youth to age, every step of which many of his hearers had taken 
side by side with this tried veteran in the path of duty and afflic- 
tion ; when the young heard him allude with a parent's tenderness 
to follies they felt years could alone teach them entirely to abjure ; 
and the old saw his venerable face lighted up with joys he had taught 
many, like himself, to draw from above, — ^tears, fast and frequent 
as from dropping eaves, attested the sympathy that reigned between 
the good shepherd and his flock. 

** My brethren !'' said he» in a conclusion, accelerated evidently 
by overpowering emotion on both sides, ** Forty years long did the 
Israelites in the wilderness tempt and provoke Moses, rebelling 
against his authority, calling in question his kindness, and disobey- 
ing, nay, blaspheming his God, — yet in his heart he loved and 
prayed for them still ; beseeching, that if need were, his own name 
might for their sakes be blotted out of the Book of Life! Fifty 
years long have you, amid much human imperfection and human 
infirmity, cherished and borne with me— cleaving to my doctrine, 
following, as God gave ye grace, my counsel, and sympathising to 
the utmost of your ability, in my welfare and my sorrows— judge 
then if my love to a people like this, surpass not the love of woman ; 
yea, all save that love which shall embrace us both in its everlast- 
ing arms. May we all meet at the judgment seat above ! I, to 
render an account of my ministry— you, to re-echo, if it shall 
please the merciful Judge to pronounce it, the lenient sentence— 
* Thou hast been faithful over a very little, enter into the joy of 
thy Lord !' " 

The effect of this appeal may be better imagined than expressed. 
G— — and I did not breathe freely, till, by climbing the highest 
hill within reach, we had attuned our minds to an elevation some- 
what akin to that of the half emancipated pilgrim. The evening 
calm, which succeeded the converse of the pastor about his absent 
(rather than deceased) children, the family thanksgiving for blessings 
granted and withheld — for comforts to cheer, and trials to wean the 
immortal sojourner from his exile below, will never, while memory 
holds her seat, pass from her inmost record. 

I awoke on the morrow, fancying all nature decked in tenfold 
beauty for the joyful anniversary ; my own spirits elated vrith a 
healthful gladness which courtly fetes may take away, but could 

never yet bestow. TheprivUeged guests for the day (G and 

lu^'seif jiicludod) were the cUder^mosH oi N«\tf]»A to^OokKc^VAd i^n* 
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liM at the minister's ordination— 4he schoolmaster^ who, in the 
absence of nearer and dearer, tiad long been to him as a son ; and 
tke doctor, who, under a dress and exterior rugged as those of his 
sbepherd neighbours, veiled a skill beyond their simple wants, and 
knr and far between ailments. 

But a self-invited member was soon added to the group, in the 
peiBoai of a young neighbour laird, who made sport an excuse 
(with those who required any) for farming his own moderate pat- 
rimonyy and enjoying, unfettered by the etiquettes of society — so 
cidled — the style of life most congenial to his age and disposition. 
At the breakfiut-table, young Boneil, for so from his property he 
was styled, walked in, with his heartfelt congratulations, and a bag 
Adi of grouse, shot before town dandies had well composed them- 
idves to their first sleep. 

** Any other day of the year, Mr Maxwell,'* said the frank young 
qiortsman, <* I would have dropped in at dinner, and taken my 
drnnoe of a welcome. But tliis is a sacred one, and I would like to 
have my intrusion sanctioned beforehand. If you think me worthy 
(and if you don't, you'll say so, in spite of all your hospitality) to 
rijoice with you on your fifty years' retrospect of duties fulfilled 
and good deeds done-r-remember, you'll find it a hard matter ever 
to shut the door on me or my pretensions again." 

*' God forbid I should, Norman,*' said the old man, shaking his 
manly visitor by the hand ; ** a kind heart and a leal one, are aye 
welcome! Fifty years back, your father bore both, and his son 
is no changeling! Stay with us now, or return, as it best suits 
you.'* 

** Oh ! I dare not stay !'* cried the young man, with a significant 
smile at Lilly and her aunt ; <* I should be sadly in the way. Be- 
sides, I spied a roe in the glen this morning, and must have another 
kit at the venison. What say you to a pasty. Miss Anne, between 
this and noon yet ?*' 

.. ** 1*11 say for her, Norman, that it will be like the savoury meat of 
Smui, that old Isaac valued for the hunter's sake, if ye get it ; and 
if not, we've the will for the deed, and that's just the same. And 
BOW off with ye— else your pies in the bush will stand in the way 
of aunt Anne's puddings in hand !" 

** There goes as fine a lad as ever lived,*' said the pastor, as he went 
out ** If he were my own son, I could scarce love him better." 

1 looked up, and chanced to meet the delighted glance of the re- 
treating JLiUy ; and it told me, as plain as a thousand words, that 
the old man might, ere long, take to his heart a grandson! 

Another testimomy of grateful affection followed hard on the 
tpojttoAn *8 morning tribute, A parcel and kUei w ete ^>]X VqXa ^« 
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hands of tbe minuter, from the nortfay noUeman whose exonpluy 
tolorhohadbccBy atao o^e when fewaroohletogaidotheiiiaelvoL 
The letter overflowed wiUi cipwione of stOi yonthlid fci^tU h M^ F 
and gradtude. The paicd eonlained a sudf moll of hiiailiM 
woikmanship, inlaid with all the Talnafate fifottkh stonci p nidaBal 
on the noble donor't estates. 

* If I hare any good in me,** said the writer, in honest alMeetHj 
of adoiowled^ment, " yon dog it oat from its nathre bed like them 
kmg-oreiioohed gemi^ which bat for the hand iN^iich set them 
whore they are, might hare been still trodden ondcrfoot, or slam- 
bering in their dark hill-sides for erer. IHThen yoa hMdc on tiUh 
box, think <m yonr own workmanship, and add one more to flie 
thoosend pleasing reflections which make this day a day of pride to 
aO, saTO yoar own modest seiff 

It was not in man to be unmoTed by a tribate like this, and firom 

the Doke of ^ the very model and pattern of a pioos and potii- 

otiemUe. 

" Too modi, too modi !" aghed the meek man, as he read, * God 
made him what he is ! education can do little for hearts and heads 
likehisr 

The Lily was called, and her eyes sparkled 4hroi:^ tean as Aey 
glanced on the splendid present and ducal episde; hot diey did not 
gBsten, nor her soft cheek g^knr, as while conning erery findier on 
the dark glossy wing of yoong Norman's sj^ran tribate. 

Lilly, too, had her present 6n the way ; one to whose safety. In 
her eyes, that of empires was as nothing : and nerer was the dday 
occasioned by traildng Tibbie's late tumultuous nuptials more 
acutely felt, than when noon wrrired, bringing duly Norman's pre- 
carious prize, the roe, bat no tidings of the fidr &bric of Lilly's 
afterdinner glory — videlieet, a huge cake, from the city, which was 
first to grace with appropriate devices her grand&tfaer's hononred 
board, and then to gladden, with undreamt-of sweets^ the eyes and 
palates of the whole Sabbath schooL The sight of the groups, who 
in holiday attiro were already parading in joyful anticipation, 
deepened her anxieties ; and the joy of eighteen, like the joy of 
eighty, had thus its ineritaUe drop of alloy ! 

The Manse, meantime, teemed all the morning with unbidden 
yet pririleged guests. Neighboaring pastors came to congratulate 
the willing feUow-labouret , under whose Mheriy shadow themselTes 
had grown insensibly grey — ^with whom they had "taken sweet 
ooimsel and walked in the house of God as friends" — and with 
whom they hoped, though in all humility', to stand side by dde at 
the great account. Couples married by him in the earlier periods 
of hff Incumbency, siiVV %Ted to VkaivV. \&m lQT\Aiti ^sscfioss^ of 
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liappineis; while children and grandchildren, chrirtened hy his 
hand, and made Christian by his precept and example, came with 
them to add their grateful acknowledgments. Wjklows, whose 
liearts had been bound up by one acquainted with grief, brought 
aQ they had—a prayer and a blessing to swell the general tribute : 
while the Sabbath school children tottered under the load of a Pulpit 
Bible, purchased out of the hoarded halfpence of the good man's 
own overflowing liberality. 

With this juvenile offering he was fairly upset ; and always easily 
oTercome by aught associated with his own chUdless hearth and 
euiy-removed olive plants, he thanked thera with tears alone, and 
deputed the glad Lilly to invite them all to tea on the green. This 
Bhe could do with an easy mind, for Tibbie had at length arrived, 
^-^e enormous weight of the cake balanced, though imperfectly, ill 
her panniers, by two of the hugest ewe-milk cheeses that ever owed 
their existence to mountain gratitude I 

Our party, swelled by a few guests of the better order, at length 
■Btdown to dinner; and never did feast (for a feast it was. Hi for 
the court of aldermen !) yield more unmingled satisfaction. The 
old man, exhilarated by the spontaneous burst of affection with 
which his Anniversary had been hailed, felt a buoyancy of spirit to 

which he had for years been a stranger. G and I were exdted 

to the utmost by so unwonted a celebration. The Dominie himself, 
through the week the " observed of all observers," looked up in de- 
lighted admiration to his ovm exemplary Teacher ; while the rough 
diamond of a Doctor eyed him with the exact counterpart of the 
expression with which his dog, of the true shepherd breed, fixed his 
eyes in mute devotion on his master's well-known countenance. 
All felt, that like the good Centurion in Scripture, he had but to 
8ay to any of them, *' Do this, and he doeth it; come, and he Com- 
eth." Their hearts, under Providence, were in his hand, and they 
ftlt it was well it should be so ! 

But there was in young Norman's reverential gaxe, something 
deeper and more filial than any, and strange to sayl on this day 
tUcfOB, when all seemed elated and emboldened, it was tempered for 
the first time with fear. For Norman had a suit to prefer, before 
that evening should dose, on which hung his own and another's 
happiness; and not all the softened feelings of the day of jubilee 
would, he feared, reconcile the old pastor to the thought of parting 
with his Lilly I How this was to be brought about or even hinted 
at, was more than even a lover could devise, — so to Providence he 
left it^ as he had l>een taught by his pastor to leave an besides. 

And strangely was the knot cut, and the difficulty removed ere 
the thought had well passed from the young hislti^s Uoxs^^^'v^tv^''* 
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— Among the hnltlM of tkat cTentfol evrains,— 'absnt frioafc;*' 
tkb one erer deamt to the heuts of Sootsraen, was not fiii^pittBn; 
and then for the fiist time, did the pioos firther allow Jiimfif to 
whisper a regret that his daughter, the only slay of his eld age, 
shoold dwell divided from him by duty, in the new woiU. Trae, 
she was solacing by her kindness, and cheering by her sodety, the 
labours in Christian usefulness of a worthy countryman whMi the 
spiritual necessities of his exiled Scottish brethren had indoesd to 
iongo home and kindred for their sakes. But they had been lon^ 
kmg absent on this labour of lore, and a father's heart tooiilrf yearn, 
mi the proudest day of his life, for a ^impse of his long banished 
only child ! 

The Tain wish had crossed like a passing cknid, the rardy dim- 
med serenity of his mind, and left but a halo behind, — ^i^en, ss 
UUy, loaded with the huge remnants of her cake, and *«rf«to^ by 
Norman, who was leaving the house to prepare for her juveiule l^td 
•4WO |dainly dressed, but respectable looking people, opened with 
SNnething of strange familiarity the garden gate, and asked if Mr 
Maxwdl was at home. 

*' He is," replied Norman, answering for the bashful and sur- 
prised girV— ^^ but rery partieulariy engaged with friends, who would 
be loath to part with him to-night, even on business.'* — 

** Lilly, my own Lilly !" sobbed out the female traveller, clasping 
her daughter to her heart— and then finding breath to say, — ^how is 
my dear father ?"—" Oh, well! welir cried the deb'ghted girl, 
hanging round her father's neck in frantic joy, — ^^ come and see 
himdirecUy!" 

*' Not just directly, my own Lilly !" said he, composedly ; — 
" seventy-four is no age for surprises, even joyful ones — Sir," 
(turning to Norman, who stood studying, all lovers will guess how 
earnestly, the parents on whose fiat hung his life), ** my wife had 
set her heart on reaching home on her father's day of jubilee. We 
had a quick passage and a safe one, God be praised ! to Uverpool, 
and travelling day and night, were set down by coach this mornint,' 

at B . How to get on in time was the difficulty — but the bacii 

woods have made us good walkers, and here we are, not too late 
for a grace-cup of thanksgiving to Him who has brought us safe to 
our father's door, and to friends, who will make us welcome for his 
sake ! — Please, sir, to pave the way for our meeting." 

Norman hailed the omen, and came as deliberately as joy would 
let him, into the room« '* There are strangers vrithout, sir, who 
wish to speak with you ; and as they have tidings from New Bruns- 
wick, perhaps your friends will consent to spare you, though un- 
wiUingly,** 
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From New Brunswick !'' exclaimed the old man, hastily rising, 
I ifaiking down again from the painful agitation, — "you have 
. and spoken to them, — ^is all well ? Norman, my son, tell me 
f," — *' All well eren as your heart could wish— but there are 
e without, who could tell you better, far better than any words, 
Ik those you love I" — ** Are they still without, oh, bring them 
pray— our friends will excuse." ** But will you promise?"— 
I old man cast a bewildered gaze around— caught a glimpse of 
3^*8 beaming face, as it peeped eagerly in at the half-open door, 
exclaiming, *' My bairn ! my bairn V* sank back insensible on 
chair! 

^e bore him gently out to the open air, whose reviving freshness, 
still more, the voice and aspect of his darling daughter, soon 
nred him to himself. Who could describe their meeting, half 
rell as one throb of long-severed hearts will bring it home to 
J bosom ? Suffice it to say, it was a meet consummation for 
I an Anniversary ! 



ODE TO A DEAD BEAUTY. 

FROM TUB ITALIAN OP ANDRBA DE BA890. 

RisB from the loathsoroe and devouring tomb, 

Give up thy body, woman, without heart, 

Now.that its worldly part 
Is over ; and deaf, blind, and dumb. 

Thou servedt worms for food ; 

And from thine altitude 

Fierce Death has shaken thee down, and thou doet fit 

Thy bed within a pit 

Night, endless night, hath got thee 

I'o clutch and to engfut thee ; 

And rottenness confounds 

Thy limbs and their sleek rounds ; 
And thou art stuck there, stuck there^ in de.spite. 
Like a foul animal in a trap at night 

Come in the public path, and see how all 

Shall fly tlieo, as a child goes shrit* king back 

From something h)iig and black. 
That mocks along the walL 

See if the kind will stay 

To hear what thou wouldst say j 

Kc>(- if thine arms nin win 

OfJi' soul lo think ofttiu ; 
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See if the tribe af wooers 

Will now become parsons ; 

And if, where they make way, 

Thoalt carry now the day ; 
Or whether tfaoa wilt spread not sndi foni idght. 
That thou thyself shall feel the shadder and the friglife 



Yes, till thou tarn into the loathy hole. 

As the least pain to thy bold-facedoess. 

There let tiiy fool distresa 
Turn round upon thy soul. 

And cry, O wretch in a shroud. 

That wast so headstrong prood. 

This, this is the reward. 

For hearts that are so hard. 

That Haunt so, and adorn. 

And pamper them, and scorn 

To cast a thought down hither. 

Where all things come to wither ; 
And where no resting is, and no repentance. 
Even to the day of the last awful sentence. 



Where is that alabaster bosom now, 

That undulated once, like sea ou shore ? 

*lls day unto the core. 
Where are those sparkling eyes. 

That were like twins o^ the skies ? 

Alas, two cayes are they, 

FllPd only with dismay. 

Where is the lip, that shone 

like painting newly done ? 

Where the round cheek ? and where 

The sunny locks of hair ? 
And where the symmetry that bore them all ? 
Oone, like the broken clouds wheu the wiuds falL 



Did I not tell thee this, over and over ? 

The time will come, when thou wilt uot be fair 

Nor have that conquering air ? 
Nor be supplied with lover ? 

liO ! now behold the fruit 

Of all that scorn of shame : 

Is there one spot the same 

In all that fondled flesh f 

One limb thaf s not a mesh 

Of worms, and sore offence. 

And horrible succulence ? 
Tell me, is there one jot, on* jot tfenvwuxw?;. 
To show thy lovers now the aYka^ea viYocVv \:tio>x nhim^^ 
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Lovp !U.Heaven should be implored for something else ? 

For power to weep, and to bow down one's souL 

Love ?— 'lis a fiery dole ; 
A pnnishment like hell's. 

Yet thou, puff'd with thy power. 

Who wert but as the flower 

That warns us in the psalm, 

Didat think thy veins ran balm 

From an immortal fount : 

Didst take on thee to mount 

Upon an angel's wings, 

When thou wert but as things 
Qapp'd on a day, in Egypt's catalopae, 
Under the worshipp'd nature of a dog. 



Ill would it help thee now, were I to say. 

Go, weep at thy confessor's feet, and cry, 

" Help, father, or I die : 
See>-see — ^he knows his prey. 

Even he, the dragon old ; 

Oh, be thou a strong hold 

fietwixt my foe and me ! 

For I would fain be free. 

But am so bound in ill. 

That, struggle as I will. 

It strains me to the last. 

And I am losing fast 
My breath and my poor soul, and thou art he 
Alone canst save me in thy piety." 

fiut thou didst smile, perhaps, thou thing besotted. 

Because, with some, death is a sleep, a word If 

Hast thou, then, ever heard 
Of one that slept and rotted ? 

Rare is the sleeping face, 

That wakes not as it was. 

lliou shouldst have earn'd high heaven, 

And tben thou mightst have given 

Glad looks below, and seen 

Thy buried bones serene. 

As odorous and as fair 

As evening lilies are ; 
And in the day of the great trump of doom, 
Happy thy soul had been to join them at the tomb. 

Ode, go thou down, and enter 

The horrors of the centre. 

Then fly amain, with news of terrible fate 
To tho^e who think thoy may repent Ihem \alc. 

V 3 
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THE MASQUERADE.* 

I 

BT MBS BOFLABDu <, 



" You surely will not persist, Emma, to refuse aoannpaii}'ing 
ijady Forester and her party to the masquerade?^ said Alida 
Clinton to her young friend, with a look of supplication. ** 1 cer- 
tainly shall, my dear." " But she has sent you a ticket, my dear 
girl ; and she has persuaded my grandmamma there is no harm in 
it, and so decidedly renewed my wishes on the suhtject, that resUy 

'> « Do not finish your sentence by saying < reaUy you inl^ 

to go.' Remember, dear Alicia, the peculiarity of your own atna- 
tion. An affianced bride, long parted from the chosen of ker 
heart, and newly arrived in this great mart of pleasure, is {riaixd 
in a more delicate and perilous situation than a wife; for althougb 
her bonds are equally sacred, they are less obTioos. Do not go.** 
<* You speak, Emma, with as much seriousness as if 1 were going 
to do a positively wrong thing, — to be guilty of some nnfeminine 
impropriety of the most reprehensible nature. Surely I have a 
right to a little innocent amusement, when I go in good company?" 
" \ery true, Alicia ; but you also know that different definitions are 
given by different persons to words and things, and that no young 
woman who has given herself to another can act always upon her 
own conviction. No person for a moment will doubt that our Cuicy 
halls in the country, where each assumed a character, were as in- 
nocent as they were gay; but I apprehend a London crowd of 
people in masks, who are thereby privileged to address you, be 
they who they may, is a very different affair, and might subject a 
gentlewoman of correct manners to very embarrassing feelings.'' 
" Impossible ! when she is with a party. I promise you not to 
leave Lady Forester for a moment : no, PIl hang upon her like a 
drowning creature, rather than subject myself to any attentions that 
could by possibility give future pain to your brother." <* But will 
you be able to do that? You have often compared Charles, in 
days past, to Captain Wentworth, in the admirable novel of * Per- 
suasion,' not only on account of his person and profession, but for 
that acute sensibility, and even fastidious perception, of the hon- 
ourable, modest, and virtuous, in female character; and whilst 
admiring him have said, * would I were like Anne Musgrave, fot 
his sake.' Now do you, can you think, that on the eve of her 
lover's return from a long and dangerous voyage, she could hate 
given even her wishes to a masc^uwaAfe'?" " No, Emma, she 

« From * FnenAbYttp'ft Ottmw^: \«». 



I 
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^nU not, I grant you ; but we know that when the story oom- 
^nces she was five or six years older than I am; and these 
sniera of the human breast,' disappointment and comparative 
^erty, had impaired her spirits, diminished her beauty, and ren- 
red her a pensive, gentle, stay-at-home sort of a person. Now, 
'u I may, I cannot become like her, for I have had indulgent 
ends, a plentiful fortune, and an attached lover; I cannot be- 
ne compliant, and meek, and dejected, do what I wilL" " But 
I can be, and have been, constant, tender, and affectionate. You 
eapaUe of the heroism of self-denial, of sacrificing the love of 
Biration, and the stimulus of curiosity, to a deeper and more 
eared motive of action !" 

U Emma uttered the last words she withdrew, perceiving she 
made an impression on her gay friend, who soon began thus to 
bquise. <* If I thought dear Charles would come to-day, or to- 
Tow, it is true I should not think of going : but seamen are so 
ertidn, and I may never have another opportunity ; for he is 
f particular, and thinks so much of me, that I question if he 
M deem me safe, even in his own protection; he is so ardent, 
incere, so unlike every body one sees — " 
he tide of tender recollections now beginning to flow in the 
ig beauty's bosom, would have soon restored her to her wonted 
ngs, if tiie cunning tempter had not arrived at thk moment, 
influenced her decision by reiterating her former entreaties, 
adding the blandishments of well-acted interest in her lovely 
ig friend, — ^who was little aware that her company was sought 
snly to add brilliance to the dowager's evening parties, but for 
purpose of ensnaring her person and fortune, as the prize of 
B one of her ladyship's favourites. 

) short a period intervened between the time when Alida's 
oise was exacted, and that when she was to be called for, that 
found herself much at a loss how to procure a dress, such as 
could approve herself, or please her new and her former friend 
idopting. ** I will not be a flower-girl," said she, * for every 
r says the rooms will overflow with them ; and Lady Forester 
Id laugh at me as a nun, or a tragic muse, or a quaker : and 
K)8e I were Thalia, or Rosalind^ or Perdita, or a sultana, or 
I Diana, Emma might see something in my dress that would 
ainful to her ; and she is so good, and loves me so truly, I could 
bear to wound her. I could better bear the sneer of Lady 
ester, when she talks of blue-stocking ladies, and sentimental, 
itry misses, than grieve dear Emma." 

} this dilemma her grandmother suggested the ideo^ ^1 V«t 
fng the dress of one of her female ancestoTS, as s\ve n^^wt^ 
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at the court of George the Second, and which had been carefully 
preserved in the family since that time. It was accordingly tried 
on by an ancient waiting- woman, proud of understanding bygoiu) 
fashions ; and was found to be not only splendid in general effect, 
but exceedingly becoming, and so perfectly adapted to her height 
and shape, that Emma herself declared it unexceptionable. 

Thus attired, Alicia joined the motley party of Lady Forester, 
who appeared in the costume of Maria Theresa ; and she proceeded 
to the masquerade, assuming no particular character, and of course 
affecting no theatrical graces ; but by no means unconscious of the 
elegance of her figure, and the graces of her manners, and under 
the full persuasion that the noyelty of the scene on which she was 
entering, and the abilities of those with whom she must mingk, 
would not fail to eb'dt her talents, and render her wit still more 
conspicuous than her person. She concluded that all the former 
abodes of gaiety in which she had found herself happy, and the 
ftause of happiness to others, must be eclipsed fur ever by this. 

But, alas ! those spirits that * live i* the sunbeam ' of young 
hearts, and light }-oung eyes with rapture, refused on this eventful 
evening to visit Alicia. When she indeed found herself one in the 
midst of a crowd, at once brilliant and low, the motley group, in 
their numbers and incongruity, oppressed her spirits ; and she felt 
much more inclined to moralize on their characters, than laugh at 
their absurdities. This feeling increased whenever a domino ap- 
peared, for to the wearers of this dress her active imagination ap- 
pended the office of an inquisitor ; and she shrunk from every one 
that approached, as if he had the power to read alike her thoughts 
and her situation, and report both to her disadvantage. 

She was compelled to resign her reflections, and exert herself to 
recover those powers of mind, and, if possible, obtain that vivacity, 
for which she was so generally admired ; but her efforts to this end 
were paralysed by the fulsome adulation of a grand Turk, who be- 
longed to the party, and the teasing attentions of a beau of the last 
century, who considered himself privileged to address her. As 
neither of them had either wit, or even the technicalities which be- 
longed to the forms they assumed, effrontery and stupidity appeared 
to Alicia their only characteristics; but she had not the power of 
even satirizing these tormentors, for the Hungarian queen, her 
chaperone, did not allow her the power of addressing her. Under 
the pretext of supporting her character, she threw her on the at- 
tentions of one or other so decidedly as to render her sense of im- 
propriety extremely painful. 

This increased to alarm, -wYvcn aV^ iovvu^ >i)aft ^X'sxiy^^ «C "Lord 
Chesterfield vanished, and Uve oRvdovva T\mV \\« ^\«i v.vVfcw^<«x\^^ 
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^ wry time when ihe lost Lady Forester, and the humble com 
pttkHi who accompanied her. As she insisted on following them 
iiui6diatBl7> she was compelled to accept the stranger's arm and 
goidaiiee, and hear with burning cheek and heaving bosom his self- 
^Btolations on her soft compliance) no longer uttered in the feigned 
voice he had preriously adopted. Tears of Texation and self- 
nproach rose to her eye, which she cast round in vain for her con- 
Victress to this now hateful scene, when she was interrupted in her 
yatii by a mask, who appeared to personate a dumb slave, and. 
Wing arrayed in the Turkish costume, by his gestures invited her 
omdactor to follow him. 

Glad of any interruption, Alicia expressed her willingness to do 
n; but the representative of an imperial despot determinately re- 
nted her entreaties in this respect, and dismissed the slave, who 
ket not a moment in darting through the crowd, and with more 
eomage than complaisance compelled Lady Forester to return with 
Mm. Alicia's short but pointed reproof efiectually silenced the 
aicasms the friend was prepared to pour on our mortified heroine; 
in eonsequoace of which, that amiable personage determined to 
nordfy her, by remaining at the place till the latest moment, being 
fully aware of Alicia's desire to quit it. 

Whatever might be her wishes, or those of the Turk, her friend, 
it was evident that their designs were in a great measure neutra- 
lised by the intrusion of the dumb slave, who seemed determined 
Berer to leave them, and who stood a battery of observations 
(directed at him, if not to him, with a sangfroid that really com- 
Duuucated the idea that he was deaf^ as well as dumb. At length, 
Wever, he made a sudden start, and ran off, to the evident plea- 
sure of the party; but Alicia had by this time so far recovered her 
self-possession, and was so certain, f^m the extreme thinness of 
the rooms, that she must be soon relieved, that she determined to 
sustain with calmness the remainder of that wearisome time she 
vas called on to endure. 

At length their carriage drew up, and under the sickly daylight 
of a cold spring morning, Aiida drove home, exhausted and har- 
assed, with feelings estranged fjpom her companions, and penitent 
towards her beloved Emma. 

As she arrived at the door of her revered relative, a post chaise 
and four drove from it : the circumstance struck her as extraordi- 
luuy, and she eagerly inquired of the servant in waiting who was 
in the carriage that had driven thence. '* Captain Alderson, 
ma'am ; he arrived last night after you were gone. Miss Alderson 
is up and in the breakfast parlour." 
Thither Alida went in extreme Bgltat\ou. 3ov VJkv^X. Vet \w«t 
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had arrived, sorrow that she had been absent, and anger that he 
oould have left the house without seeing her, were strangely mingled 
in her bosom ; but fear for the consequences of that conduct whidi 
had cost her already so much vexation, was her predominant sen- 
sation. Seizing the hand of Emma, she exclaimed — ** Tell me in 
a moment what is the meaning of all this ? Charles (poor Charles, 
from whom we have been so long parted !) has been here and is 
gone !'' ** Yes, he arrived unfortunately before you had left us 
half an hour. I was very sorry you lost the pleasure of receiving 
him, for he is looking so well, and is every way so entirely him- 
self; so kind, and frank, and noble-hearted." ** But why did he 
go ? How could he go without seeing me, knowing that I came to 
London to meet him ?" ** He had promised a side boy, his mid- 
shipman, not to part from him till he had given him in charge to 
his own widowed mother at Tuubridge. He sent an express to 
this lady, and ordered a post chaise to be here at six, before he came 
hither. It stood at the door half an hour, in the hope of your 
arrival, when, finding the patient became feverish from anxiety, 
he set out— a little vexed at your delay — but losing his own troubles 
in his cares for the invalid. You know how tender he is towards 
all who suffer." 

Alicia threw down her mask, hastily unclasped her necklace, 
and, throwing herself into the arms of her friend, burst into a pas- 
sion of tears. At length she exclaimed— >" And from such a man 
as this, so generous to others, so disinterested for himself, so con- 
fiding in me, I could fly to mingle in a crowd of strangers, to hear 

nonsense I despised, and witness folly 1 could not " * Were 

you not amused, then, after all ?" ** No ! not for a single half 
hour : beyond the first five minutes (in which the novelty of the 
scene struck me), I found it insupportably dull. I tried to fancy 
I was in the carnival of Italy, of which one has read so much ; but 
it would not do : there was no exhilarating sun above me, no flashes 
of merriment or beams of wit around me, and I was teased to 

death with two stupid coxcombs, who *» ** Were driven away 

by a third." 

These words were not spoken by Emma. Alicia started, looked 
up, and with inexpressible emotion beheld Charles himself before 
her. The cause of his return was soon explained: he had met 
the anxious mother whom he sought, placed her son in her care, 
and returned immediately. Alicia heard this account — and her 
head again sunk on the bosom of Emma, anxious to hide there the 
traces of her past tears, and the blushes which now lighted her pale 
cheeks. The lover complained oi \v\« Tee«^\^w, «ddin^ that she 
•' cotdd give a better to a Uack sVaNC." " V^«^V^ ^:x\«A hXvi\v.,^^ '^ 
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St folly already known to you ?" The lover threw himself at 
et, in such an attitude as to show that he had himself been 
endant under that disguise. 

ia's countenance was half smiles, half tears, as she extended 
ms to raise him. She felt assured that Charles had read the 
cation of her heart, and approved her manners, though he 
Uame her appearance at the masquerade ; and in this sweet 
3on she almost forgave herself, though she ingenuously told 
icitude of Emma to save her from committing an action, 
in her present circumstances, might be deemed one of folly 
ikindness. "My sister's Iciftdness was worthy of herself, 
neficial tome," returned the lover: **for finding her ticket 
mantle piece, I was induced to avail myself of it, unknown 
one but my own servant, and by taking the only dress I 
procure, to effect relief to you from evident annoyance. I 
regret an incident which enabled me to read a new page in 
art of her to whom I have been so long and profoundly at- 
; but never again may I have the pain of fearing to find its 
nt gaiety misconstrued, or its purity sullied, by the unfemi- 
Murdities of a public masquerade." 



CHANGE SWEEPETH OVER ALT.. 

Change sweepeth over all ; 

In showers, leaves fall 

From the tall forest tree, 

On to the sea 

Majestic rivers roll — 

It is their goal. 
E.ti'h speeds to perish in man's simple secmiiiis— 

Each disappears : 
One common end o'ertakes life'b idle dreaming^. 

Dust, darkness, tears. 

Day hurriee to its close— 

The ann, that rose 

A miracle of light. 

Is captive to night ; 

The skirt of one v&st pall 

O'ershadows all. 
Yon firmamental cresset lights forth Rlitninf^^- 

Heaven's highest burn 
Droop on their thrones, and, like pale spirvls pvuvn^. 

Vanish with mom. 
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0*er cities of old days 

Dumb creatures graze : 

[n dust are hid.— 

Yea, the slcy-searching tower 

Stands but its hour ; 
Because their wide-stretched beds are ever shifting- 
Sea tamed to shore. 
And stars and systems thro* dread space are drifting 

To shine no more^ 

Their names die, who erst smote 
Nations remote, 
VTith panic, fear, or wrong- 
Heroic song 

Grapples with time, in rain. 
On to the main 

Of dim forgetfolness for eyer rolling- 
Earth's bubble's burst j 

Time o'er the wreck of ages sternly tolling 
His last and worst 



The world waxeth old— 

Hearen dull and cold ; 

Nothing lacketh a close 

Save human woes — 

Yet they too have an end I 

Death is man^s friend. 
Doomed for a while his heart must go on breaking 

Day after day. 
But Light, Love, Life, all— all at last forsaking. 

Clay daspeth clay t 

Wm. Mothbrwbll*-' 



TO AN INFANT AT ITS BIRTH. 



H AU. ! Utfle tender flower 
So beautiful and bright. 
Whose bud has scarce an hour 
Oped to the inn's sweet light. 

Midit storms thou'st shown thy head t 
And wintiy nii>ping firosU 
Thicken around thy bed. 
Arrayed like threafning hoste. 

But guardian hands ate near 
To mantle thee around. 
Lest winds in wild career 
Should CMt the* to the grooxtd. 



Then, tender flower, arise. 
Not droop thy lovely head- 
Shoot upwards to the skies. 
Nor storms araand thee diead. 

And though the gardened earth 
May cease supporting thee— 
Immortal is thy Urtla, 
Thine age eternity ! 

And though thy lowly fbrm 
In blighted ruin lies. 
Thou'lt yet surrlTe the storm 
And bloom hi paradise. 



1, ■ 

'I 
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VALENTINE'S DAY. 

thy retaming festival, old Bishop Valentind ! Great is 
n the rubric, thou venerable Arch-flamen of Hymen ! 
3o-between ! who and what manner of person art thou ? 
Dt a name, tjrpifying the restless principle which impels 
DS to seek perfection in union ? or wert thou indeed a 
tit% with thy tippet and thy rochet, thy apron on, and 
I ileeres? Mysterious personage ! like unto thee, assur- 
is no other mitred father in the calendar; not Jerome, 
im^ nor Cyril; nor the consigner of undipt infants 
mnents, Austin, whom all mothers hate; nor he who 
Dothen, Origen; nor Bishop Bull, nor Archbishop 
r Whitgift. Thou comest attended with thousands and 
df of little Loves, and the air is * Bruah'd with the hiss 
■rings.' Singing Cupids are thy choristers and thy pre- 
id instead of the croder, the mystical arrow Is borne be- 

words, this is the day on which those charming little 
leped Valentines, cross and intercross each other at every 
oming. The weary and all for-spent twopenny post- 
beneath a load of delicate embarrassments, not his own. 
ly creditable to what an extent this ephemeral courtship 
Q In this loving town, to the great enrichment of porters, 
tent of knockers and bell-wires. In these little visual 
aim, no emblem is so common as the heart, — that little 
red exponent of all our hopes and fean^— the bestuek 
ig heart; It is twisted and tortured into more allegories 
ttons than an. »pera hat What authority we have in 
nythology for placing the head-quarters and metropolis 
lid In this anatomical seat rather than in any other, is 
Mur ; but we have got it, and it will serve as well as any 
le we might easily Imagine, upon some other system 
ht have prevailed for any thing which our pathology 
tie contrary, a lover addressing his mistress, in perfect 
of feelfaig, ** Madam, my Uver and fortune are entirely 
posal ; ** or putting a delicate question, ** Amanda, have 
H^ to bestow ? " But custom has settled these things, 
Ml the seat of sentiment to the aforesaid triangle, while 
tanate neighbours \>'ait at animal and anatomical dls- 

ly sounds in life, and I include all urban and aYL txit^ 
ved In interest a ^oct at the door. It •* ^\«a «i 'h^t^j 
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echo to the throne whore Hope is ieatcd.** But its issues seldi 
answer to this oracle within. It is so seldom that just the pen 
we want to see comes. But of all the clamorous visitations the w 
comest in expectation is the sound that ushers in, or seems to usl 
in, a Valentine. As the raven himself was hoarse that aunoom 
the fatal entrance of Duncan, so the knock of the postman on 1 
day is light, airy, confident, and befitting one that biingeth gv 
tidings. It is less mechanical than on other days; you will a 
** That is not the post, I am sure.*' Visions of Love, of CupS 
of Hymens '—delightful eternal common-places, which ** havi 
been will always be;" which no school-boy nor school-man c 
write away; having your irreversible throne in the fancy and i 
fections — what are your transports, when the happy maiden, ope 
ing with careful finger, careful not to break the emblematic se 
bursts upon the sight of some well-designed allegory, some ty] 
some youthful fanc)-, not without verses — * 'Lovers all, A naadriga 
or some such device, not over abundant in sense— young Love d 
claims it,— and not quite silly — something between wind and wat 
a chorus where the sheep might almost join the shepherd, as tb 
did, or as I apprehend they did, in Arcadia. 

All Valentines are not foolish; and I shall not easily for^ 
thine, my kind friend (if I may have leave to call you so) £. . 
— £. B. lived opposite a young maiden, whom he had often se( 
unseen, from his parlour window in C — e-street. She was all jo 
ousness and innocence, and just of an j^% to enjoy receiving 
Valentine, and just of a temper to bear the disappointment of mi 
ing one with good humour. E. B. is an artist of no comm 
powers ; in the fancy parts of designing, perhaps inferior to non 
his name is known at the bottom of many a well executed vigne 
in the way of his profession, but no further ; for £. B. is mode 
and the world meets nobody half-way. £. B. meditated how 
coul>^ repay this young maiden for many a favour which she h 
done him unknown ; for when a kindly face greets us, though I 
passing by, and never knows us again, nor we it, we should feel 
as an obligation ; and £• B. did. This good artist set himself 
work to please the damsel. It was just before Valentine's d 
three yean iince* He wrought, unseen and unsuspected, a wo 
drous work. We need not say it was on the finest gilt paper wj 
borders — ^full, not of common hearts and heartless allegory, but . 
the prettiest stories of love from Ovid, and older poets than Oy 
(for £. B. is a scholar.) There was Pyramus and Thisbe, a: 
besure Dido was not forgot, nor Hero and Leander, and swa 
more than sang in Cayster, YillYi moV(A& ^xAivci^lvA. devices, su 
a«I>eseemed,— a work in short oC magic* \m^\\|\.>iifc^vwi^» '^ 
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on Valentine's eve he commended to the all-swallowing indiscrimi- 
nate orifice — (O ignoble trust!) — of the common post; but the 
humble medium did its duty, and from his watchful stand, the 
next morning, he saw the cheerful messenger knock, and by and 
by the precious charge delivered. He saw, unseen, tlie happy girl 
unfold the Valentine, dance about, clap her hands, as one after one 
the pretty emblems unfolded themselves. SShe danced about, not 
with light love, or foolish expectations, for she had no lover; or, it 
ihe had, none she knew that could have created those bright imagi s 
which delighted her. It was more like some fairy present; a God- 
send, as our familiarly pious ancestors termed a benefit received, 
where the benefactor was unknown. It would do her no harm. Jt 
would do her good for ever after. It is good to love the unknown. 
1 only give this as a specimen of E. B. and his modest way of doing 
a concealed idndness. 

Good-morrow to my Valentine, sings poor Ophelia; and no 
letter wish, but with better auspices, we wish to all faithful lovers, 
who are not too wise to despise old legends, but are content to rank 
themselves humble diocesans of old Bishop Valentine, and his true 
diurcli. 

CxiABLEs Lamb 



SONNET.— MY SISTER.* 

I HAD a sister once, and she was fair 

E'en as the rose that o'er our lattice peeps. 
With soft blue swimming eyes, long hilken hair. 

And heart as light as zephyr i but she sleeps, 
Where the wild wind alternate riot keeps 

With warring ocean, and her smile no more 
Lights up our wintery hearth— my mother weeps 

O'er her sad £ate, but tears, alas ! are vain, 
I'hey cannot wake to life the stricken flower. 

Or bid her jocund voice ring out again 
As it was wont, in childhood's happy hour. 

Tlie leaves of summer now are on the wane. 
Cold winter's blast unrobes the leafy spray. 
E'en 80 our dearest friends by death are borne away. 

J. NorvaU 

• Fr..in n litile vulume, entitled 'Childhood, aud othet Viwitos •. ^-j l.'^^jriiS-I 



THE PAINTER'S REVELATION.* 

* I CANNOT paint it! ' exclaimed Dancan Weir, as he threw down 
his pencil in despair. 

The portrait of a beautiful female rested on his easeL The heaD 
was tuiiied as if to look into the painter's face^and an expression oi 
ddidous confidence and loTe was playing about the half parted 
mouth. A mass of luxuriant hair, stirred by the position, threw its 
shadow upon a shoulder that but for its transparency you wobU 
have given to Itys, and the light from which the face turned swaj 
fell on the polished throat with the rich mellownesB of am^oonbeam. 
She was a brunette— her hair of a glossy black, and the blood mdt* 
ing through the dear brown of her cheek, and sleeping in her 1]| 
like colour in the edge of a rose. The eye was unfinished. fi( 
could not paint it. Her low, expressive forehead, and the liglil 
pencil of her eyebrows, and the long, melancholy lashes were al 
perfect; but he had painted the eye a hundred times, and a hun- 
dred times he had destroyed it, till at the dose of a long day, as h£ 
light foiled him, he threw down his pendl in despair, and restinj 
his head on his easel, gave himself up to the contemplation of thi 
ideal picture of his foncy. 

I wish all my readers had painted a portrait, the portrait of th< 
face they best love to look on-^it would be such a chance to thril 
them with a description of the paintei's feelings. There is nothing 
but the first timid kiss that has half its delirium. Why— think o 
H a moment 1 To sit for hours gazing into the eyes you dream of 
To be set to steal away the tint of the lip and the glory of the brov 
you worship ! To have beauty come and sit down before you, til 
its spirit is breathed into your foncy, and you can turn away anc 
paint it 1 To call up, like a rash endianter, the smile that bewilden 
you, and have power over the expression of a face^ that, meet you 
where it will, laps you in Elysium >— Make me a painter, Pytha- 
goras! 

A lover's picture of his mistress, painted as she exists in his 
fancy, would never be recognized. He would make little of fea- 
tures and complexion. No — ^no — ^he has not been an idolater for 
this. He has seen her as no one else has seen her, with the illumi- 
nation of love, which, once in her life, makes every woman under 
heaven an angel of light He knows her heart, too-^ts gentleness, 
its fervour ; and when she comes up in his imagination, it is not her 
visible form passing before his mind's eye, but the apparition of her 

« From* The liC%eu<&Bs^: '&Qr&\»\iA^^S^ 
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invisible virtueS) clothed in the tender recollisctions of their discovery 
and developement. If he remembers her features at all, it is tho 
ciiangiiig colour of her cheek, or the droop of her curved lashes, or 
the witchery of the smile that irelcomed him. And even then ho 
was intoxicated with her voice— always a sweet instrument when 
the heart plays upon it— and his eye was good for nothing. No— 
it is no matter what she may be to others— she appears to him like 
a bright and perfect being, and he would as soon paint St Cecilia 
with a wart as his mistress with an imperfect feature. 

Duncan could not satisfy himself. He painted with his heart on 
fire, and he threw by canvass after canvass till his room was like a 
gallery of angels. In perfect despair, at last, he sat down and made 
a deliberate copy of her features — the exquisite picture of which we 
have spoken. Still, the eye haunted him. He felt as if it would 
redeem all if he could give it the expression with which it looked 
hack some of his impassioned declarations. His skill, however, 
wae^ as yet, baffled, and it was at the dose of the third day of un- 
successful efibrt that he relinquished it in despair, and, dropping 
his head upon his easel, abandoned himself to his imagination. 

• • • • • •*• • 

Duncan entered the gallery with Helen leaning on his arm. It 
was thronged with visitors. Groups were collected before the fa- 
vourite pictures, and the low hum of criticism rose confusedly, varied, 
now and then, by the exclamation of some entliusiastic spectator. 
In a conspicuous part of the room hung * The Mute Reply, by 
Duncan Weir,* A crowd had gathered before it, and were gazing 
on it with evident pleasure. Expressions of surprise and admira- 
tion broke frequently from the group, and as they fell on the ear of 
Duncan, he felt an irresistible impulse to approach and look at his 
own picture. V^hat is like the ati'ection of a painter for the offspring 
of his genius ? It seemed to him as if he had never before seen 
it. There it hung like a new picture, and he dwelt upon it with all 
the interest of a stranger. It was indeed beautiful. There was a 
hewitching loveliness floating over the features. The figure and 
air had a peculiar grace and freedom; but the eye showed the 
genius of the master. It was a large, lustrous eye, moistened with- 
out weeping, and lifted up, as if to the face of a lover, with a look 
of indescribable tenderness. The deception was wonderful. It 
Kemed every moment as if the moisture would gather into a tear, 
^ roll down her cheek. There was a strange freshness in its im- 
pression upon Duncan. It seemed to have the very look that had 
sometimes beamed upon him in the twilight. He tunved it^xaW 
and looked at Helen. Her eyes met his witVv tive savive— \)Wi s^l- 
^^e expression of the picture. A murmur oi pleased xec.Q^\\\NXviX^.. 

Z 3 
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Stole from ilie crowd whose atleniion was aUraded. Dimnanbi 
into tean— and awdce. He had been <ljreaming on his easel ! 

' Do you believe in dreams, Helen ?* said Duncan, as he 
her into the studio the next day to look at the finished picture. 



LANGSYNE- 

LANcnvMB !— 4ow doth tbe word come back 

Witii magic mesniny to the heart. 

As memory roams the sunny track, 

Froia whidi hope^ dreams were loath to part I— 

No joy like by.past joy appears ; 

For what is gone we freak and pine. 

Were Hie qnw out a thousand years, 

It oonld not matdi Langsyne ! 

Leqgsyne !— the days of childhood warm, 
Whoi, tottering by a mother^ knee, 
JEaefa eigbt and sound had power to charm. 
And hope was high, and thought was free. 
Langsyne I— 4iie merry schoolboy days — 
How sweetly thai life% sun did shine ! 
Oh I for tiie ghnious pranks and phiys. 
The r^ures of Lani^yne I 

Langsyne !— yes, in tiie sound, I hear 
The rustling of the suauner grove ; 
And Tiew those angel features near 
Which first awoke tiie heart to love 
How sweet it is in pen^ye mood. 
At windless midnight to recline. 
And fill tbe mental sohtnde 
With spectres from Langsyne ! 

Lang83rnel ah, wheie are tiioy who dnred 
With us its pleasures bright and bliUie i 
Kindly with some hath iortuae fared ; 
Aud some hare bow*d beneath the scythe 
Of death ; while others scattered far 
•O'er foreign lands at fate repine. 
Oft wandering forth, *neath twilights star. 
To muse on dear Langsyne I 

Langsyne !— tiie heart can uerer be 

Again so full ot guileless trust ; 

Langsyne I tbe eyes no more shall see. 

Ah no I the rainbow hopes <rf youth. 

Langsyne ! with thee resides a spell 

To raise the spirit, vmiTc&aft. 

Farewell ! — ^tberc caa >>e uo ^wcv»:«?\ 

To thee, lo vcA, \o«\. Ii«i\%%^e\ \i%.vtv» 



GOD'S JUDGMENT ON A BISHOP 

Here fblloweth the History of H atto, Aichbiahop of Mentz. 

It happened in the jrear 914, that then wm an ezoaetling Kieat fiuninc In Gcnnanj, at 
what tfane Othe ninuuned the Great was Emperor, and one Uatto, once Abbot of Fukia, 
«u AfchUthop of Mentz, of the Bishops after Crescensand Crescentius the two and thirtieth, 
of the Archbishopt after 8t fionlfkcius the thirteenth.— This Hatto in the time of this great 
famine afore-mentioned, vhen he saw the poor people of the country exceeding! j oppressed 
vith 6imine, assembled a great company of them together into a Bam, and, liiic a most ac* 
caned and mercileM caitiff*, burnt up those poor innocent souls, that were so fisr from doubt- 
iag any Mdi matter, that they rather hoped to reeeire some cosnliart and relief at his hands. 
The reason that mored the prelate to commit that execrable impiety was, becaosc he tboaght 
the fcmine would the sooner cease, if those unprofltable beggars that consumed more bread 
than they were worthy to eat, were despatched out of the world. For he saidthat thoee peer 
Iblks were Dke to Mice, tiiat were good for nothing but to devour com. But God Almighty, 
the Just avenger of the poor folks' quarrel, did not long snffSer this heinous granny, tills most 
detestable fkct, unpunished. For he mustered up an army of Miot against the ArcfaUshop, 
and sent them to persecute him aa his fluriotts Alastors, so that they afiUcted him both day 
and night, and would not suffer him to take his rest in any place> Wheieupoo the Frelale 
thinking tliat he should be secure from the injury of Mice if he were in a certain tower, thai 
(tandethin the Rhine near to the town, betook himsdf into the said tower as to a safe lefbge 
and sanctuary from his enemies, and lacked liimself in. But the innwnerable troops of Mice 
dused him continually very eagerly, and swam unto him upon the top of tlie water to 
ezeeote the Just judgment of God, and so at last he was most miserably devoured by those 
silly creatures ; who pursued him with such bitter hostility, that it is recorded they scraped 
and gnawed his very name tnm the walls and tapestry wherein it was written, aiVer they had 
to cruelly devoured his body. Wlterefore the tower wherein he was eaten up by the Mice 
is shown to tills day, for a perpetual monument to all succeeding ages of the barbarous and 
inhuman tyranny of this impious Prelate, being situate in a little green island in the midst of 
the Rhine near to the town of Bing* and is commonly called in the German Tongue, the 
MowsB-Toair.— CoavAT'B Cruditiet, p, 571, 57%. 

Other Authors who record this tale say that the Bishop was eaten by Rats. 

Tbs summer and autumn had been so wet. And while for mercy on Chnst they call. 
That in winter the com was growing yet. He set fire to the Bam and burned them all. 
*Twas a pitious sight to see all around 
The grain Ue rotting on the ground. ■* I*&ith 'tis an excellent bonfire !" quoth he, 

*' And the country is greatly obliged to me. 
Every day the starving poor For ridding it in these times forlorn 

Crowded around Bishop Hatco's door. Of iiats tliat only consume the com." 

For he had a plentiful last-year's store. 

And all the neighbourhood could tell So then to his palace returned he, 

Uls granaries were fiimish'd well. And he sat down to supper merrily. 

And he slept that night like an innocent 
At last Bishop Hatto appointed a day man. 

To quiet the poor without delay. But Bisliop Hatto never slept again. 

He bade them to his great Bam repair. 
And they should have food fiir (he winter there.In the moraing u he entved the hall 

Where his picture hung against the wall. 
Rejoiced such tidings good to hear, A sweat like death all over him came. 

The poor folk flock'd firom ha and near For the Rats had eaten it out ot the frame 

The great bam was bM as it could hold 
Of women and children, and young and old. As he look'd there came a man firom his farm* 

He had a countenance white with alarm* 
Then when he saw It could hold no more, **■ My Lord, I open'd your granaries this mom, 
Bi^op Hatto he made fast the door ; Anil the rats had eaten all joox comu" 

* Hodle Biiigen. 
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Another came nmiing presently. For they have avum ever the river to deept 

And he vas as pale as pale could be. And they have climb'd the ■hocea so steep* 

•* Fly I my Lord Bisbopi fly," qaoth he. And now by thoasands up they cravl 

Ten thousand Rats are coming this way,— To the holes and windows In the walL 
The Lord fbi|ive you fin yesterday." 

Down on his knees the Bishop fUl, 
'* III go to my tower en the Rhine," replied And faster and &8ter his beads did be tcU, 
** TIs the safint place in Germany. [he. As louder and louder drawing near 

The walls are high and the shores are steep. The saw of their teeth without tMOOuld tiear 
And the stream is strong and the water deep." 

And in at the windows and In at the door, 
Bishop Ratio (earfttlly hastened away. And through the wails by thousamis they peur. 

And he cross'd the Rhine without delay. And down from the celling and up thrsogh 

And reach'd his tower, and barr'd with care the floor, 

▲n the windows, doois, and loopholes there. From the right and the 1^ finom bdiind and 

before. 
He laid him down and closed his eyes ;— From within and without, firom above and 

But soon a scream made him arise, below. 

He started and taw two eyes of flame And all at onoe to the Bishop they go. 

On his pillow firom whence the screaming came. 

They have whetted their teeth against the 
He Usten'd and look'd :-4t was cmly the Cat : stones. 

But the Bishop he grew more fearful for that. And now they pick the Bishop's bones. 
For she was screaming, mad with fiear They gnaw'd the flesh from every limb. 

At the army of Rats that were drawing near. For they were aeni to do Jodgment on bin. 



TH£ OLD MAN'S REVERIK 

Soothed by the self^same ditty, see the infant and the sire ; 
That smiling on the nurse's knee, this weeping by the fire ; 
Where unobserved he finds a joy to list its plaintive tone. 
And silently his thoughts employ on sorrows all his own. 

At once it comes, by memory^ power, the loved habitual theme. 
Reserved for t«rilight*s darkling hour, a voluntary dream I 
And as with thoughts of former years his weakly eyes o'erflow 
None wonder at an old man^ tears, or seek his grief to know. 

Think not he doats because he weeps ; conclusion, ah t how wrong ! 
Reason with grief joint empire keeps, indissolubly strong ; 
And oft in age a helpless pride with jealous weakness pines, 
(To second infancy allied) and every woe refines. 

He ponders on his infant years, when first his race b^jfan. 

And, oh ! how wonderful appears the destiny of man! 

How swift those lovely hours were past, in darkness closed how soon ! 

As if a winter's night o'ercast the brightest summer's noon. 

His wither'd band he holds to view, with nerves once firmly strung. 
And scarcely will believe it true tliat ever he was young. 
And as he thinks o*er all his Wis, disease, uef^l^ct, and scorn, 
Sttange pity of himself be fee\s, l\v\a %!Rc4 wi\^\ot\«rtv. 



THE STORY OF THE CROSS.BONES. 

In an obecure oomer of the town of Golway stands a house of 
extreme antiquity, over the door of which are still to be seen a skull , 
and crosa-bones, remarkably well sculptured in black marble. This 
house is called *< The Cross-bones,*' and its tragical history is as 
ibttows: 

In the fifteenth century, James Lynch, a man of old family and 
gnst wealthy was chosen mayor of Galway for life ; — an office 
which was then nearly equal to that of a sovereign in power and 
influence. He was roTorenced for his inflexible rectitude, and loved 
for his condescension and mildness. But yet more beloved, — the 
idol of the citizens and their fair wives, — ^was his son, according to 
the Chronicle, one of the most distinguished young men of the time. 
To perfect manly beauty and the most noble air, he united that 
cheerful temper, that considerate familiarity, which subdues while 
it seems to flatter,^— that attaching grace of manner which conquers 
all hearts without an effort, by its mere natural charm. On the 
other hand, his oft approved patriotism, his high-hearted generosity, 
liis romantic courage, and complete mastery in all warlike exer- 
cises, forming part of an education singular in his age and countr}^, 
secured to him the permanency of an esteem, which his first aspect 
involuntarily bespoke. 

So much light was not without shadow. Deep and burning pas- 
sions, a haughty temper, jealousy of all rival merit, rendered all his 
fine qualities only so many sources of danger to himself and others. 
Often had his stem father, although proud of such a son, cause for 
bitter reproof, and for yet more anxious solicitude about the future. 
But even he could not resist the sweetness of the youth, — as quick 
to repent as to err, and who never for a moment failed in love and 
reverence to himself. After his first displeasure was past, the de- 
fects of his son appeared to him, as they did to all others, only 
spots on the sun. He was soon still further tranquillized by the 
vehement and tender attachment which the young man appeared to 
liave conceived for Anna Blake, the daughter of his best friend, and 
a girl possessing every lovely and attaching quality. He looked 
forward to their union, as to the fulfilment of all his wishes. But 
iate had willed it otherwise. 

While young Lynch found more difiiculty in conquering the 

* From tie * Tour of a German Prince, in '&ng\an^«\t<&\&svdL««(A^xwkK»« 
^ tJke yean iaS8-S9.* 
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heart of the pre^mit object of his love^ than he had erer experienced 
before, his father Mras called by business to Cadis ; — for the great 
men of Galway, lilce the other inhabitants of considerable sea-ports 
in the middle ages, held trade on a large scale to be an employment 
nowise unworthy even of men of noble birth. Galway was at that 
time so powerful and so widely known, that, as the ChroniGle re- 
lates, an Arab merchant, who had long traded to these coasts from 
the East, once inquired ** in what part of Galway Ireland lay?' 

After James Lynch had delegated his authority to trusty hands, 
and prepared every thing for a distant journey, with an overflowing 
heart he blessed his son, wished him the best issue to his suit, and 
sailed for his destination. Wherever he went, suooees crowned his 
undertakings. For this he was much indebted to the friendly ser- 
vices of a Spanish merchant named Gomez, towards whom his noble 
heart conceived the liveliest gratitude. 

It happened that Gomez also had an only son, who, like Edward 
Lynch, was the idol of his family and the doriing of his native city, 
though in character as well as in external appearance, entirely dif- 
ferent from him. Both were handsome ; but £dward*8 was the 
beauty of the haughty and breathing Apollo : Gonsalvo's of the 
serene and mild St John. The one appeared like a rode crowned 
with flowers ; the other like a fragrant rose-coloured knoll, threat- 
ened by the storm. The pagan virtues adorned the one; Christian 
gentleness and humility the other. Gonsalvo's graceful person ex- 
hibited more softness than energy; his languid dark blue eyes, more 
tenderness and love than boldness and pride; a soft melancholy 
overshadowed his countenance, and an air of voluptuous suffering 
quivered about his swelling lips, around which a timid smile rardy 
played, like a gentle wave gliding over pearls and coral. His mind 
corresponded to such a person: loving and endearing, of a grave 
and melancholy serenity, of more internal than external activity, he 
preferred solitude to the bustle and tumult of society, but attai;hed 
himself with the strongest affection to those who treated him with 
kindness and friendship. His inmost heart was thus warmed by a 
fire which, like that of a volcano buried too deep to break out at 
tlie surface, is only seen in the increased fertility of the soil above, 
which it clothes in the softest green, and decks with the brightest 
flowers. Thus captivating, and easily captivated, was it a wonder 
if he stole the palm even out of the hand of Edward Lynch ? But 
Edward's father had no such anticipations. Full of gratitude for his 
friend, and of affection for his engaging son, ho determined to pro- 
pose to the old Gomez, a marriage between Gonsalvo i^ndliis daugh- 
ter. The olTur was too flaUeriug lo be refused. The fathers were 
souii agreed', and it was decided VYvoX G>o\\s;A\o^o\i^^LW3»wK^w^i 
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hk fiiture father-in-law to the coast of Ireland, and if the inclina- 
tions of the young people fietvoured the project, their union should 
take place at the same time ^Tith Edward's ; after which they should 
immediately return to Spain. Gonsalvo, who was just nineteen, 
aooompauied the revered friend of his father with joy. His young 
roniantic spirit enjoyed in silent and delighted anticipation the 
Tarying scenes of strange lands which he was about to see; the 
wonders of the deep which he would contemplate ; the new sort of 
toistence of unknown people with whom he was to be connected ; 
and his warm heart already attached itself to the girl, of whose 
, duums her father gave him perhaps a too partial description. 

Every moment of the long voyage, which at that time abounded 
inth dangers, and required a much longer period than now, in- 
creased the intimacy and mutual attachment of the travellers ; and 
when at length they descried the port of Galway, the old Lynch 
congratulated himself not only on the second son which God had 
sent him, but on the beneficial influence which the unvarying gentle- 
ness of the amiable youth, would have on Edward's darker and 
more vehement character. 

This hope appeared likely to be completely fulfilled. Edward, 
who found all in Gonsalvo that was wanting in himself, felt his own 
nature as it were completed by his society ; and as he had already 
learned from his father that he was to regard him as a brother, 
their friendship soon ripened into the warmest and most sincere 
affection. 

But not many months had passed before some uneasy feelings 
arose in Edward's mind to trouble this harmony. Gonsalvo had 
become the husband of hie sister, but had deferred his return to 
Spain for an indefinite time. He was become the object of 
general admiration, attention, and lave. Edward felt that he was 
less happy than formerly. For the first time in his life neg- 
lected, he could not conceal from himself that he found a stus- 
cessfid rival of his former universal and uncontested popularity. 
But what shook him most fearfully, what wounded his heart no less 
than his pride, what prepared him for intolerable and restless 
torments, was the perception, that every day confirmed, that Anna^ 
whom he looked upon as his, — though she still refused to confess 
her love, — that his Anna had, ever since the arrival of the handsome 
stranger, grown colder and colder towards himself. Nay, he even 
imagined that in unguarded moments he had seen her speaking 
eyes rest, as if weighed down with heavy thoughts, on the soft and 
beautiful features of Gonsalvo, and a faint blush then pass over her 
pale cheek; but if hh eyes met hers, this eoftYAooio. «NAdtSG^>] 
/became the burning gloxf of fever. Yes, he couiVd uoV. Ao\!\*.Vt%'^^ 
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whole deportment was altered; caprkioiis^ bunoiirBoiiie, nsUesii^ 
sometimes sank in deep melancliolyy then svddeni 7 hreaking into 
fits of violent mirth, she seemed to retain only the outward form of 
the sensfbley dear-minded^ serene, and equal-tempered girl she had 
always appeared. Every thing betrayed to the qoick eye of joaloosy 
tiiat she was the prey of some deep-seated passion^— and for wliom? 
—for whom ooidd it be but for Goasalro? for hiso, at whoas 
erery action it was evident the inmost chords of lier heart gave oat 
their altered tone. It has been wisely said, that love is mors nearly 
akin to hate than to liking. What passed in Edward's bosom wai 
a proof of this. Henceforth it seemed his sole eiyoyBiait to gtvo 
p^ to the woman he passionately krved ; and now, in tiie faittar- 
ness of bis heart, held guilty of all his sofferings. Wherever oeB»- 
sion presented itself, he sought to humUe and to embarxaas her ; to 
sting her by disdainful pride, or to overwhelm her with euttii^ 
reproaches ; till, oonsdons of her secret crimen shame and ii**;piiBis 
overpowered the wretched girl, and she burst into torrents of teany 
whidi alone had power to aHay the scorching fever of Ms heart. 
But no kindly reconciliation followed these scenes, and, as witli 
lovers, resolved the dissonanee into blessed harmony. The exas- 
peration of each was only heightened to desperation : and when 1m 
at length saw enkindled in Gonsa]vor-«o little ci^iahle of oancsal- 
ment, — the same fire which burnt in the eyes of Anna : when he 
thought he saw his sister neglected and himself betrayed by a ser- 
pent whom he had cherished in his bosom, — ^he stood at that pohit 
of hmman infirmity, of which the All-seeing alone can decide whe- 
ther it be madness, or the condition of a still accountable creatur«L 
On the same night in which suspicion had driven Edward from 
his eouch, a restless wanderer, it appears that the guilty lovers had 
for the first time met in secret According to the subsequent ocn- 
fession of Edward, he had concealed himself behind a pillar, and 
had seen Gonsalvo, wrapped in his mantle, £^de with hurried stefi 
out of a well-known side-door in the house of Anna's father, wbUk 
led immediately to her apartments. At the horrible certainty which 
now glared upon him, the fury of hell took possession of his soal : 
his eyes startedj^from their sodtets, the blood rushed and throbbed 
as if it would burst his veins, and as a man dying of thirst pants 
for a draught of eooling water, so did his wliole being pant for the 
blood of his rivaL Like an infuriate tiger, he darted upon the 
unhappy youth, who recognised him, and vainly fled. Edward 
instantly overtook him, seized him, and burying his dagger a hun- 
dred times with strokes like lightning in the quivering body, gashed 
with Satanic rage the beauUM ieakutea wVtash. bad robbed him of 
hk beloved and of peace. It vras itf^ \a^ ^« mwnXst^t^ Isst*^ 
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from behind a dark doud^ and suddenly lighted the ghastly specta-' 
cle before him — the disfigured mass, which retained scarcely a 
feature of his once-beloyed friend^ the streams of Uood which 
tttthed the hody and all the earth around it^— that he waked with 
Innror, as from some infernal dream. But the deed was done, and 
ju^iment was at hand. 

Led by the instinct of self-presenration, young Lynch fled, like 
' Cain, into the nearest wood. How long he wandered there he 
ciMild not recollect Fear, loye* repentance, despair, and at last 
'lUidnesB, pursued him like frightful companions, and at length 
^bbed him of consciousness, for a time annihilating the terrors of 
^ past In forgetf ulness ; for kind nature puts an end to intolerable 
SQlleiing of mind, as of body, by insensibility or death. 

Meanwhile the murder was soon known in the dty; and the 
fiMUfol end of the gentle youth who had confided himself, a foreigner, 
to their hospitality, was learned by all with sorrow and indignation. 
A dagger steeped in blood had been found lying by the velvet cap 
of the Spaniard, and not far from it a hat, ornamented with plumes 
and a dasp of gems, showed the recent traces of a man who seemed 
to have sought safety in the direction of the wood. The hat was 
immediatdy recognized as Edward's ; and as he was nowhere to be 
foimd, fears were soon entertained that he had been murdered 
with hii friend. The terrified fSather mounted his horse, and ac- 
companied by a crowd of people calling for vengeance, swore so- 
leudy that nothing should save the murderer, were he even com- 
pelled to execute him with his own hands. 

We may imagine the shouts of joy, and the feelings of the 
&tker, when at break of day Edward Lynch was found sunk imder 
a tree, living, and although covered with blood, yet apparently 
^thout any dangerous wound. We may imagine the shudder 
which ran through the crowd, — ^the feelings of the father we cannot 
iaiagine,— when restored to sense, he embraced his father's knees, 
declared himself the murderer of Gonsalvo, and earnestly implored , 
iiutant punishment. 

He was brought home bound, tried before a full assembly of tlib 
magistrates, and condenmed to death by his father. But the people 
^oidd not lose their darling. Like the waves of the tempest^trou- 
blad sea, they filled the market place and the streets, and forgetting 
tlie crime of the son in the relentless justice of the father, demanded 
with thieatening cries the opening of the prison and the pardon of' 
the oimlnaL During the night, though the guards were doubled. ' 
it tvas with great difficulty that the incensed mob were withheld 
from breaking in. Towards morning, it was announced to the 
piAjvr, that aU resistance would soon be varn^ ioi \3ci8LX & ^^^ ^^ ^^ 
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soldiers had gone over to the people ; only the foreign guard held 
out, — and all demanded, with furious cries, the instant liberation 
of the criminal. 

At this, the inflexible magistrate took a resolution, which manjp 
will call inhuman, but whose awful self-conquest certainly belongs 
to the rarest examples of stoical firmness. Accompanied by a priest, 
he proceeded through a secret passage to the dungeon of his son ; 
and when, with the newly-awakened desire of life, excited by the 
sympathy of his fellow-citizens, Edward sank at his feet, and asked 
eagerly if he brought him mercy and pardon ? the old man replied 
with unfaltering Toice, ' No, my son, in this world there is no 
mercy for you: your life is irrevocably forfeited to the law, and at 
sunrise you must die. One-and -twenty years I have prayed for 
your earthly happiness, — ^but that is past, — turn your thoughts now 
to eternity ; and if there be yet hope there, let us kneel down toge- 
ther, and implore the Almighty to grant you mercy hereafter ; but 
then I hope my son, though he could not live worthy of his father, 
will at least know how to die worthy of him.' With these words 
he rekindled the noble pride of the once-dauntless youth, and aftei 
a short prayer, he surrendered himself with heroic resignation to 
his father's pitiless will. 

As the people, and the greater part of the armed men mingled in 
their ranks, now prepared, amidst more wild and furious menaces, 
to storm the prison, James Lynch appeared at a lofty window; 
his son stood at his side, with the halter round his neck. ' I have 
sworn,' exclaimed the inflexible magistrate, ' that Gonsalvo's mur- 
derer should die, even though I must perform the office of the exe- 
cutioner myself. Providence has taken me at my word ; and you, 
madmen, learn from the most wretched of fathers, that nothing 
must stop the course of justice, and that even the ties of nature 
must break before it' 

While he spoke these words, he had made fast the rope to an 
iron beam projecting from the wall, and now suddenly pushing hii 
son out of the window, he completed his dreadful woric. Nor did 
he leave the spot till the last convulsive struggles gave certainty of 
the death of his unhappy victim. 

As if struck by a thunderfdap, the tumultuous mob had beh eld 
die horrible spectacle in death-like silence ; and every man glided, 
as if stunned, to his own house. From that time the Mayor of 
Galway resigned all his occupations and dignities, and was never 
beheld by any eye but those of his own family. He never left his 
!^ iioiise till he was carried from it to his grave. Anna Blake died in 
a convent Both famines in the coui^e c^iMma disappeared from 
the earth ; but the skull and cra8^\Mm«& ^Vj^h^asV^^^ksm^ ^1**^^ 
fearful tragedy. 



THE LIVINO AND THE DEAD. 

I SAW her when the flowers of life 

Bloom *d in hope's radiant dawn. 
Fair as the rainbow in the sky. 

Ere its tints of heaven are gone. 
Her heart was pore, no with'ring bliglit 

Had cmsh'd its dreams of youth,— 
Nor weeds of sorrow ranlcled round 

Her soul of angel truth. 



Her path was studded o*er with gems, 

Oi pleasured holiest ray— 
Ko cloud had croes*d her sunny brow 

To steal its light away. 
No gloomy shade of grief had cast 

Its darkness o*er her face. 
Nor tear of anguish on her cheek. 

Had l»ft its dim, damp trace. 

Before her. Fancy's wizard charm 

Raised from their bowers of bliss, 
Brig-ht visicms of a future time. 

More glorious even than this. 
Around her Virtue's halo shed 

Its pale yet peerless beam. 
While young Romance stood peneive by. 

And bask'd beneath its gleam. 



Her form was graceful as the sprite. 

Whose home is in a flower. 
That pours its balm to elves alone, . 

At midnight':* solemn hoiur. 
Her smile was like the first born tinge 

Of gold along the blue. 
That magic-like wakes beauty's mom. 

Bathed in its roseate hue. 



She struck her lute, and sung of love, 

A sadly plaintive strain,— 
*T\vas Memory's echo of the past. 

That ne'er could c^me again ; — 
Her voice was sweet as Music's breatli. 

Low murmuring op the stringa 
Of the wild air.harp, ere the wind 

Hbakea breezes from his winga. 

2i a2 
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I sanr her once agaiiv--but all 

Hv loyellne«8 was flown— 
Her toufue was silent as the tomb 

That daim*d her for its own— 
The brightness of her glance had fled 

As stars flee firom the day— 
The rose that dedc'd her crimson cheek 

Was blasted by decay. 



The dews of death sate sternly oold 

Upon her marble Ihtow— 
Hie snowy bosom heaved no more 

>Twas moist and clammy now — 
The eye that once, with fond delight. 

Shone like the meteor's blaze. 
Now sunk and lostreless was fix^d, 

A dead and sightless gaxe. 

The dark hair o*er her forehead fell. 

And veU'd its icy chiU- 
Life's sparkling founts were frozen up— 

The throbbing heart was still— 
The shadowy frame of soulless clay, 

So beauteous once and blest. 
Lay like a sculptured form of stone, 

Wn^t in eternal rest. 

Hie fleshless hands were daspM across 

Her breast— as if her soul 
Mid worship's seraph breathings flew. 

To reach heaven's blissful goal ; 
About her livid lips still play'd 

The last fisint smile she gave. 
Like moonlight's lingering farewell gleam 

Upon a mouldering grave. 



1 stood beside the shrouded bier. 

And kissed the lifeless earth. 
And wept to think that joys like hers 

Should perish at their birth ; 
'Tis even so !— the greenest bud 
In summer^ glow will fade. 
And hallow'd hopes of years to come, 

Are <tft the first decay'd. 

i. \ 



ALLEGORIC VISION. 

A rzELixo of sadness, a peculiar melancholy, is wont to take 
possession of me alike in Spring and in Autumn. But in spring 
it is the melancholy of Hope ; in autumn it is the melancholy of 
Resignation. As 1 was journeying on foot through tlie Apcnnine, 
I fell in with a pilgrim in whom the Spring and the Autumn and 
the Melancholy of both seemed to. have combined. In his discourse 
there were the freshness and the colours of April : 

Qnal ramicel a ramo, 
Tal da pensier pensiero 
In lui germogUava. 

But as I gazed on his whole form and figure, I bethought me of the 
iH)t unloTely decays, both of age and of the late season, in the state- 
ly elm, after the clusters have been plucked from its entwining 
vines, and the vines are as bands of dried withies around its trunk 
and branches. £ven so there was a memory on his smooth and 
^ple forehead, which blended with the dedication of his steady 
eyes, that still looked — I know not, whether upward, or far onward, 
or rather to the line of meeting where the sky rests upon the dis- 
tance. But how may I express that dimness of abstraction which 
by on the lustre of the pilgrim's eyes, like the flitting tarnish from 
the breath of a sigh on a silver mirror ! and which accorded with 
their slow and reluctant movement, whenever he turned them to 
any object on the right hand or on the left ? It seemed, methought, 
&s if there lay upon the brightness a shadowy presence of disap- 
pointments now unfelt, but. never forgotten. It was at once tlie 
melancholy of hope and of resignation. 

We had not long been fellow-travellers, ere a sudden tempest of 
wind and rain forced us to seek protection in the vaulted door-way 
of a lone chapelry : and we sate face to face each on the stone bench 
along-side the low, weather-stained wall, and as dose as possible to 
the massy door. 

After a pause of silence : £ven thus, said he, like two strangers 
that have fled*to the same shelter from the same storm, not seldom 
do Despair and Hope meet for the first time in the porch of Death! 
All extremes meet, I answered; but yours was a strange and 
visionary thought The better then doth it beseem both the place 
and me, he replied. From a Visionary wilt IhouYveat ^W^qyv^ 
MarJc that ririd flash through this torrent of tam\ F\tft «v\^ \N«XfcT. 
Sren here thy adage holds tra% and its tralh \s VVve mQ\a\ <i^ ^^ 

2 a3 
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Vision. I entreated liim to proceed. Sloping his face toward the 
arch and yet averting his eye from it, he seemed to seek and pre- 
pare his words : till listening to tho wind that echoed within the 
hollow edifice, and to the rain without, 

Which stole on his thoughts with its two-ioMi toimda 
The dash hard by and the murmur ail round, 

he gradually sunk away, alike Arom me and from his own purpose^ 
and amid the gloom of the storm, and in the duskiness of that 
place, he sate lilce an emblem on a rich man's sepulchre^ or like s 
mourner on the sodded grave of an only one— an aged mourner, 
' who is watching the waned moon and sorroweth not. Starting at 
length from his brief trance of abstraction, with courtesy^ and an 
atoning smile he renewed his discourse, and commenced his 
parable. 

During one of those short furioughs from the service of the Body, 
which the Soul may sometimes obtain even in this, its militant 
state, I found myself in a vast plain, which 1 Immediately knew to 
be the Valley of Life. It possessed an astonishing diversity of 
soils : and here was a sunny spot, and there a dark one, forming 
just such a mixture of sunshine and shade, as we have observed 
on the mountain's side in an April day, when the thin brok^ 
clouds are scattered over heaven. Almost in the very entrance of 
the valley stood a large and gloomy pile, into which I seemed con- 
strained to enter. Every, part of the building was crowded with 
tawdry ornaments and fantastic deformity. On every window 
was portrayed, in glaring and inelegant colours, some honiUe 
tale, or preternatural incident, so that not a ray of light could enter, 
untinged by the medium through which it passed. The body of 
the building was full of people, some of them dancing, in and oat, 
in uninteUigible figures, with strange ceremonies and antic merri- 
1 ment, while others seemed convulsed with horror, or pining in mad 
melancholy. Intermingled with these, I obser\'ed a number of 
men, clothed in ceremonial robes, who appeared, now to marshal 
the various groups and to direct their movements, and now with 
menacing countenances, to drag Glome reluctant victim to a vast 
idol, framed of iron bars intercrossed, which formed at the same 
time an immense cage, and the shape of a human Colossus. 

I stood for a while lost in wonder what these things might mean; 

when lo ! one of the directors came up to me, and with a stem and 

reproachful look bade me uncover my head, for that the place into 

which I had entered was tlie lem^\« ol V)S\^ ci^^ \x>aa Rdigion, in 

the holier recess of w\i\cVi V\\ft gtexA. Oo^esa ^^xaoa^^ \s«As^ 
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Himself too he bade me reverence, ag the conaecnted Biinister of 
her rites. Awe-struck by the name of Religion, 1 bowed before the 
priest, and humbly and earnestly entreated him to conduct me into 
her presence. He assented. Offerings he took from me^ with' 
mystic sprinklings of water and with salt he purified, and with 
strange sufBations he ^corcised me ; and then led me through many; 
<a dark and winding alley, the dew damps of which chilled my flesh, 
and the hollow echoes under my feet mingled, methoughf, with 
meanings, affrighted me. At length we entered a large hall, with^ 
out window, or spiracle, or lamp. The asylum and dormitory it 
seemed of peromial night— only that the walls were brought to the 
eye by & nunber of self-luminous inscriptions in letters of a paia 
sepulchral light, that held strange neutrality with the darkness, on 
the verge of which it kept its rayless vigiL I could read them 
BMthought; but though each one of the words taken separately I 
seemed to understand, yet when I took them in sentences, they 
were riddles and incomprehensible. As I stood meditating onv 
these hard sayings, my guide thus addressed me— Read and believe ; 
these are Mysteries !— At the extremity of the vast hall the Goddess 
was placed. Her features, blended with darkness, rose out to my • 
view, terrible, yet vacant. I prostrated myself before her, and then '. 
retired with my guide, soul-withered, and wondering, and dissa- j 
Usfied. 

As I re-entered the body of the temple, I heard a deep buzz as . 
of discontent. A few whcoe eyes were bright, and either piercing 1 
01 steady, and whose ample foreheads^ with the weighty bar, ridge- 
like, above the eyebrows, bespoke observation fdlowed by medita- ' 
tjve thought ; and a much larger number, who were enraged by 
the severity and insolence of the priests in exacting their offerings,. 
' kad collected in one tumultuous groups and with a confused outery I 
of « this is the Temple of Superstition !'* after much contumely, i 
and turmoil, and cruel mal-treatment on all sides, rushed out of the i 
[ pile : and I, methought, joined them. •^ 

^ We speeded firom the Temple with hasty steps, and had now' 
; nearly gone round half the valley, when we were addressed by 4, 
woman, tall beyond the stature of mortals, and with a something 
more than human in her countenance and mien, which yet could 
by mortals be only folt, not conveyed bywords or inteUigihly distin- 
guished. Deep reflection, animated by ardent feelings, was dis- 
played in them : and hope, without its uncertainty, and a some- 
thing more than all these, which 1 understood not, but which yet 
seemed to blend all these into a divine unity of expression. Her 
garments were white and matronly, and ot \]kie %\m^«iX. \»1iX»l\^ 
Wo wjuired her nume. My name, she revMeA, \& ^^\%\QXi, 
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The more numerous part of our company, affrighted by the Tery 
sound, and sore from recent impostures or sorceries, hurried on- 
wards and examined no farther. A few of us, struck by the mani- 
fest opposition of her form and manners to those of the living Idol, 
whom we had so recently abjured, agreed to follow her, though witt 
cautious circumspection. She led us to an eminence in the mHA*' 
of the valley, froxa the top of which we could command the wholi 
. plain, and observe the relation of the different parts of each to thi 
' other, and of each to the whole, and of all to eaclu She then gav^ 
Hs an optic ^ass which assisted without contradicting our natura 
dsion, and enabled us to see far beyond the limits of the Valley o- 
Life ; though our eye even thus assisted permitted us only to beholfl 
a light and a glory, but what we could not descry, save only that i 
was, and that it was most glorious. 

And now, with the rapid transition of a dream, I had overtake 
-and rejoined the more numerous party, who had abruptly lefl na 
^indignant at the very name of religion. They journeyed €K» 
goading each other with remembrances of past oppressions, am 
never looking back, till in the eagerness to recede from the Temple 
'of Superstition, thay had rounded the whole circle of the valley. 
'And lo ! there faced us the mouth of a vast cavern, at the base of 
a lofty and almost perpendicular rock, the interior side of whidi, 
. unknown to them, and unsuspected, formed the extreme and back- 
ward wall of the Temple. An impatient crowd, we entered the 
vast and dusky cave, which was the only perforation of the precipice. 
At the mouth of the cave sate two figures ; the first, by her dress 
and gesture, I knew to be Sknsualitt; the second form, from the 
fierceness of his demeanour, and the brutal scomfiUness of hislooks^ 
declared himself to be the monster Blasphemy. He uttered big 
words, and yet ever and anon I observed that he turned pale at his 
own courage. We entered. Some remained in the opening of the 
cave, with the one or the other of its guardians. The rest, and I 
among them, pressed on, till we reached an ample chamber, that 

'. seemed the centre of the rock. The climate of the place was un-i 

i naturally cold. 

In the furthest distance of the chamber sate an old dim-eyed man, 
poring with a microscope over the torso of a statue which had 
neither basis, nor feet, nor head; but on its breast was carved Na 
TURK ! To this he continually applied his glass, and seemed enrap- 
tured with the various inequalities which it rendered visible on thi 
seemingly polished surface of the murble. — Tet evermore was thi» 
delight and triumph followed by expressions of hatred, and vehe 

nieiit railings against a Being, w^o ^eX,\v% «aeKa«&\]&,\Al^xkjl^v»3sfe. 

€Jice. This mystery suddenly tecaSlcA \»iive \N\»X.\>aadL x^a^Vsv"^ 
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Recess of the temple of SupentUion, The old man spoke in 
tongues, and continued to utter other and most strange 
ies. Among the rest he talked much and vehemently con- 
: an infinite series of causes and effects, which he explained 
a string of blind men, the last of whom caught hold of the 
' the one before him, he of the nex^ and so on till they were 
yi sight : and that they all walked infallibly straight, without 
\ one false step, though all were alike blind. Methought I 
ed courage from surprise, and asked him — Who then is ^t 
d to guide them? He looked at me with ineffable contempt, 
nixed with an angry suspicion, and then replied, ** No one.*' 
ring of blind men went on for ever without any beginning : 
lough one blind man could not move without stumbling, 
inite blindness supplied the want of sight. I burst into 
sr, which instantly turned to terror — ^for as he started forward 
, I caught a glance of him from behind ; and lo ! I beheld 
ter bi-form and Janus-headed, in the hinder face and shape 
ihl instantly recognized the dread countenance of jSute&stI' 
&nd in the terror I awoke. 

S. T. COLE&IDGE. 
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THOU by whose expresuTe art 
Her perfect image Nature sees 

In union with the Oraces start, , 
And sweeter by reflection please ! 

In whose creative hand the hues 
Fresh from yon orient rainbow shine ; 

1 bless thee, Ftomethean Muse ! 
And call thee brightest of the Nine ! 

Possessing more than vocal power. 

Persuasive more than poet^ tongue ; 
Whose lineage, in a raptured hour,* 

From Love, the Sire of Nature sprung. 

Does Hope her high possession meet ? 

Is Joy triumphant, sorrow flown ? 
Sweet is the trance, the tremor sweet. 

When all we love is all our own. 

But oh \ thou pulse of pleasure dear, 

Slow throbbing, cold I feel thee part : 
liong absence plants a pang severe. 

Or death inflicts a keener dart 

lag to the well-known tradition respecting the or\|^ of ptXnJkxaf;^ VJnaXxX. w>««i\w» % 
(BtAuu female traeiag the thadow of her loTer*« pro&U oa il« «»SX» *»\a\»?| »ai«i>^ 
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Then for a beam of joy to light 
In memory's sad and wakefol eye ! 

Or banish from the noon of night 
Her dreams of deeper agony. 

Shall Song Its witching cadence roll f 
Yea, even the tenderest air repeat. 

That breathed when soul was knit to soal. 
And heart to heart responsive beat. 

What visions rise ! to charm, to melt ! 

The lost, the loved, the dead are near 
Oh, hush that strain too deeply felt ! 

And cease that solace, too severe ! 

But thou serenely silent art ! 

By heaven and love wast taught to lend 
A milder solace to the heart. 

The sacred image of a friend. 

All is not lost I if, yet possess'd, 
To me that sweet memorial shine :— 

If close and closer to my breast 
I hold that idol all divine. 

Or gazing through luxurious tears. 
Melt o'er the loved departed form. 

Till deaths cold bosom half appears 
With life, and speech, and spirit warm. 

She looks! she lives I this tranced hour 
Her bright eye seems a purer gem 

Than sparkles on the throne of power. 
Or glorylB wealthy diadem. 

Yes, Genius, yes I thy mimic aid 
A treasure to my soul has given. 

Where Beauty^ canonized shade 
Smiles in th6 sainted hues of heaven. 

No spectre forms of pleasure fled. 
Thy softening, sweet'ning tints restore j 

For tiion canst give us back the dead. 
E'en in the lovehest .ooks they wore. 

Then bless'd be Naturels guardian Muse, 
Whose hand her perish'd grace redeems! 

Whose tablet of a thousand hues 
The mirror of creation seems. 

From Love began thy high descent ; 

And lovers, charmM by gifts of thine. 
Shall bless thee mutely eloquent, 

And caW Ihce 0T\gVi\«%\.ol xivt ^\xi* • 
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K lived in the fourteenth century, near Bologna, a widow- 
the Lambertini family called Madonna Lucrezia, who in 
tion of the state had known the bitterness of poverty, and 
1 begged her bread ; kneeling day after day like a statue at 
of the cathedra] ; her rosary in her left hand and her right 
for charity ; her long black veil concealing a face that had 
med a court, and had received the homage of as many son- 
i*etrarch has written on Laura. 

»rtune had at last relented ; a legacy from a distant relation 
le to her relief; and she was now the mistress of a small 
e foot of the Apennines ; where she entertained as well as 
1, and where those only stopped who were contented with a 
The house was still standing, when in my youth I passed 
', though the sign of the White Cross, the Cross of the 
lers, was no longer to be seen over the door ; a sign which 
taken up if we may believe the tradition there, in honour 
smal unde, a grand master of that Order, whose achieve- 
i Palestine she would sometimes relate. A mountain- 
an through the garden ; and at no great distance, where 
turned on its way to Bologna, stood a little chapel, in which 
as always burning before a picture of the Virgin, a picture 
mtiquity, the work of some Greek artist 
ihe was dwelling, respected by all who knew her ; when an 
»k place, which threw her into the deepest affliction. It 
oon day in September that three foot-travellers arrived, 
Dg themselves on a bench under her vine-treUis, were sup- 
li a flagon of Aleatico by a lovely girl, her only child, the 
her former selt The eldest spoke like a Venetian, and 
was short and pointed after the fashion of Venice. In 
anour he affected great courtesy, but his look inspired little 
e ; for when he smiled, which he did continually, it was 
lips only, not with his eyes; and they were always turned 
rs. His companions were bluff and firank in their manner, 
leir tongues had many a soldier's oath. In their hats they 
edal, such as in that age was often distributed in war : and 
) evidently subalterns in one of those Free Bands which 
ays ready to serve in any quarrel, if a service it could be 
here a battle was little more than a mockery ; and the 

• From * Italy, a Poem, by Samuel .IRogcTS.' 
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dain, as on an opera-^tage, were op and figlding to-moirow. Ofer- 
coine with the beat, they threw aside their cloaks ; and with their 
£^Tes tucked under their belts, eontinned for some time in earnest 
oonwenation. 

At length they rose to go ; and the Yeneliuithiis addresssd thdr 
hostess. ** ETfieHmt Lady» may we kaTO under yoor roof fora 
day or two, this bag of gold?" ** Ton may," she repfied gaylf* 
" But remember, we lasten only with a latch. Ban and bdb ira 
haTe none in our Tillage ; and, if we had, tdiere would be yoor se- 
curity?" 

•* In your word. Lady." 

'< But what if I died to-night? Where would it be then ?" said 
she laughing. " The money would go to the Churdi ; for noiM 
could claim it." 

" Perhaps you will Carour us with an acknowledgmenL * 

•'If you wiU write it" 

An acknowledgement was written accordingly, and Ae dgned 
it before Master Bartolo, the rillage-physician, who had just oBfA 
by chance to leam the news of the day ; the gold to be ddhtred 
when applied for, but to be delivered (these were the words) not to 
one — ^nor to two— but to the three ; words wisely introduced by 
those to whom it belonged, knowing what they knew of eadi other. 
The gold they had just released from a miser's chest in Pemgls; 
and they were now on a scent that promised more. 

They and their shadows were no sooner departed, than the V»* 
netian returned, saying, ** Giye me leave to set my seal on tke 
bag, as the others have done f and she placed it on a table before 
him. But in that moment she was called away to receiYe a Csnr 
lier, who had just dismounted from his horse ; and when she csme 
back, it was gone. . The temptation had proved irreristible; and 
the man and the money had vanished together. 

*^ Wretched woman that I am !" she cried, as in an agony of 
grief she fell on her daughter's neck, ^What will become of as? 
Are we again to be cast out into the wide worid ? Unhappy diild* 
would that thou hadst never been bom t" end all day long she la* 
mented ; but her tears availed her little. The others were notstoi^ 
in returning to daim their due; and there were no tidings of th0 
thief; he had fled fSEur away with his plunder. A process against 
her was instantly begun in Bologna ; and what defemce could sh^ 
make ; how release herself from the obligation of the bond ? WHf 
folly or in negligence she had parted with it to one, when she sAioiil^ 
have kept it for all ; and inevitable ruin awaited her! 

** Go Gianetta,*' sadd she XoYieT daxi^VAAt/'take this veil whid^ 
your mother has worn and wc^ vavdet wi q^Vwr^ «3cA\\k^t%\2&.« 
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lUiiUor Calderino to plead for us on the day of triaL He is gen- 
ooSfSiid wiJl listen to the unfortunate. But, if he will npt, go from 
or to door ; Monaldi cannot refuse us. Make haste, my child ; 
It remember the chapel as you pass by iL Nothing prospers with- 
t a prayer." 

Alas, she went, but in vain. These were retained against them ; 
Me demanded more than they had to give ; and all bade them 
ipair. What was to be done ? No advocate, and the cause to 
ne on to-morrow I 

Now Gianette had a lover ; and he was a student of the law, a 
ing man of great promise, Lorenzo Martolli. He had studied 
ig and diligently under that learned lawyer, Giovanni Andreas,' 
LO, though little of stature, was great in renown, and by his con- 
nporaries was called the Arch-doctor, the Rabbi of Doctors, the 
Sht of the World. Under him he had studied, sitting on the 
ou) bench with Petrarch ; and also under his daughter Novella, 
D would often lecture to the scholars, when her father was other- 
•engaged, placing herself behind a small curtain, lest her beauty 
vld divert their thoughts ; a precaution in this instance at least 
necessary, Lorenzo having lost his heart to another. 
To him she flies in her necessity; but of what assistance can he 
} He has just taken his place at the bar, but he has never spoken ; 
1 how stand up alone, unpractised and unprepared as he is, 
inst an array that would alarm the most experienced ?^^ Were 
IS mighty as I am weak," said he, '*my fears for you would 
ke me as nothing. But I will be there, Gianetta; and may the 
iend of the Friendless give me strength in that hour I Even now 
' heart fails me ; but, come what will, while I have a loaf to 
n, you and your mother shall never want. I will beg through 
I world for you." 

Ihe day arrives and the court assembles. The claim is stated, 
i the evidence given. And now the defence is called for — ^but 
Be is made ; not a syllable is uttered ; and after a pause and a 
wltation of some minutes, the Judges are proceeding to give 
Igment, silence having been proclaimed in the court, when Lo- 
iso rises and thus addresses them. 

* Reverend Signers. Toung as I am, may I venture to speak be- 
1 you ? I would speak in behalf of one who has none else to help 
r;.and I will not keep you long. Much has been said ; much 
the sacred nature of the obligation — and we acknowledge it in 
fiiU force. Let it be fulfilled, and to the last letter. It is what 
< solicit, what we require. But to whom is the bag of gold to be 
iivered ? What says the bond? Not to one— not to lYUi— WX. \» 
> three. Let the three stand forth and cUaxa iW^ 
ir. 2 b 
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From that day (for who can doubt the issue?) none were 
none employed, but the subtle, the eloquent lA>renco. Wei 
lowed fame ; nor need I say how soon he sat at his marriai 
or who sat beside him. 



VIA CRUCIS, VIA LUCIS. 

NiOBT tnms to day : 

W)ien suUeu darkness lowers. 

And heaven and earth are hid from sight. 

Cheer up, cheer np ! 

Ere lonif the opening flowers. 

With dewy eyes, shall shine in light. 

Sttmns die in cahns :— 

When oyer land and ocean 

Roll the loud chariots of the wind. 

Cheer up, cheer up ! 

The Toioe of wild commotion 

Proclaims tranquillity behind. 

Winter wakes spring : 

When icy blasts are blowing. 

O'er frozen lakes, through naked trees,. 

Cheer up, cheer up I 

All beautiful and glowing. 

May floats iu fragrance on the breeze. 

War ends in peace : 

Though dread artillery rattle. 

And ghastly corpses load the ground. 

Cheer up, cheer up ! 

Where groan'd the field of battle, 

'i'he song, the dam>e, the feast go round. 

Toil brings repose : 

With noontide fervours beating. 
When droop thy temples o'er thy breast. 
Cheer up, cheer np ! 
Grey twilight, copl and fleeting, 
WaStB on its wing the hour of rest. 

Death springs to life : 

Though brief and sad thy story, 

lliy years all spent in care and gloom. 

Look up, look up ! 

Eternity and glory 

Dawn throagU the portals of the tomb. 




/ 
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THE BRIOHT^^ 

BT THBODOKB HOOK. 

once placed in a Bituation of peculiar embacrasBment; U19 
ide a strong impression on me at the Ume— an impression 
rhich has lasted ever since. 

who know as well as I do, and have known as long as 1 
rwn, that once muddy, shabby, dirty fishing-town on the 
oast, which has grown, under the smiles and patronage of 
oeloved king, into splendour and opulence, called Brighton, 
nrare, that there run to it and from it, divers and sundry 
lirable public conveyances in the shape of stage coaches ; 
rapid improvements in that sort of travelling have during 
I interfered with, and greatly iiy'ured the trade of posting ; 
people of the first respectability think it no shame to pack 
es up in a Brighton coach, and step out of it at Charing- 
ictly five hours after they have stepped into it, in Castle- 

allant gay Stevenson, with his prancing greys under per- 
nand, used to attract a crowd to see him start ; and now, 
he, poor fellow, is gone that journey whence no traveller 
Goodman still survives, and the ** Times " still flourishes; 
s tlie principal scene of my embarrassment laid ; and to 
irable, neat, and expeditious equipage must I endeavour to 
)ur attention for some ten minutes. 

one day in the autumn of 1829, just as the pavilion dock 
jng three, that I stepped into Mr Goodman's coacl). lu it 
already a thin stripling enveloped in a fur pelisse, tlie only 
shing mark of whose sex was a tuft of mustachio on his 
. He wore a travelling cap on his head girt with a golden 
d eyed me and his other fellow-traveller as though we had 
I different race of beings from himself. That other fellow 
I took to be a small attorney. He was habited in a drab 
t, which matched his round, fat face in colour ; his hair, 
drab, and his hat was drab ; his features were those of a 
g : and his recreation through the day was sucking barley- 
I which he perpetually kept helping himself from a neat 
per parcel of the luscious commodity, which he had placed 
>cket of the coach window. 

was one other passenger to take up, and I began wonder- 
it would be like, and whether it would be male or female^ 

♦ Vrom ' The Keopsake,' lot \fia\. 
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liead to conceal her giief, and the big drops fell from her beautiful 
eyes. ** Good God !** said I, " have I said any thing to induce 
this emotion?— what hare I done? — forgive me^belioTe me, if I 
have erred, it has been unintentionally — 1 — ** '* Don't speak to 
me/* said the sufferer—* it is not yoicr foult — ^you are forgiven— 
my heart is full, very f ull— <uid a word that touches the chojd whiclk 
vibrates to its very centre sadly affects me— pray— pray, let go my 
hand— and believe me, 1 am not angry with you-^I am to blame.'* 
«* But," said I — not implicitly obeying the injunction about letting 
go her hand^^because what harm can holding a hand do? — -''you 
must be more explicit before I can be satisfied with forgiveness— 
you have occasioned an interest which I cannot control, you have 
excited feelings which I cannot subdue — 1 am sure you are un- 
happy, and that I have referred to something which——" ** Fray, 
pray, ask me nothing," said my agitated companion ; '^ I have be- 
trayed myself^but 1 am sure, quite sure," added she— and 1 do 
think I felt a sort of gentle pressure of my hand at the moment— 
M|||£| you will not take advantage of a weakness of which I ought 
to be ashamed." ' You may rely upon me," said I, *' that, so far 
as you may choose to trust me^ you are safe ; and you nuiy believe, 
that any anxiety I may express to know more of circumstances 
which (whatever they are) so deeply affect you, arises from an in- 
terest which you had excited even before yon spoke." <* What 
would you think of a woman," said she, ** who should open her 
heart to a stranger? or, what sympathy could sorrows exdte, which 
might be told by her after an hour*s acquaintance? No, no; let 
me remain' unknown to you, as I am. Let us talk on ordinary 
topics, and let us part friends — but not to meet again." 

Not much in the habit of making conquests, and not being of 
that particular ** shape and make " to be fallen in love with, 
first sight, I confess this appeal seemed extraordinary. It wi 
clear, from whatever cause arising, I could not pretend to divluc 
that I had somehow prepossessed my companion in my favour: 
and certainly, if any thing in the world could have induced me t< 
resolve to meet this interesting creature again and again, it was h^ :■ 
expressed desire that such a thing should not occur. I wonder -S. f 
she anticipated the effect of her prohibition when she announc^9<^ 
itl *' Friends I" said I, '* why should we not part friends ? Vf^y 
should we not live friends ? Let me implore you, tell me more of 
yourself— that is all I ask." *' Good God!" said she, raising laer 
blue eyes towards Heaven, *' is it possible that my prida and spirit 
ihould be so broken, so worked upon, that I could conaent to ad- 
jnit of such a conveisaUon witki t^ c\x«xi%«i? How strangdy de 
events operate upon the human TauvdiV^ ^ ^<i»iOkfe «\^f^iQB9^ViA 
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HenUy treated/* suid I. '* I fear some rude hand lias broken in 
upon tlie rest that beings like you should enjoy ?'* ''Oh/' said she, 
*^if I could tdl you — and 1 believe 1 must-^to justify mysdf for 
oondnct which must appear to you so wHd, so extraordinary, so un- 
blooming—- oh, why did those people leave us together V* 

I said nothing to this, because i could not exactly guess why they 
did ; but that they had done so, I confess I did not so mucli regret 
M my companion suid she did. ** If my poor mother could 
loolc from heaven," said she, <* and see me degraded as I am, what 
wtmld she think of all the love and care expended upon me in my 
Miflmcy and youth ?** This last touch was rather wounding to my 
tinity ; because, although the lady might consider herself some- 
wliat kA down in the woild by travelling in a stage-coach, I thought 
it a little uncivil to refer to the circumstance while I was her felluw- 
ptaaengtr. ** I^" said 1, *'you will so far trust me as to confide 
your torrows to me, I pledge myself to secrecy, and even to pursue 
a&y course which you may suggest for relieving them:." ** My 
itory is brief," said my companion ; " promise me not to refer to it 
9k any future period during my lif&->that is, if we should ever meet 
4fter to-day, mid I wtii trust you." Here the pressure of the hand 
Was unequivocal ; and by a corresponding, yet perhaps more fer- 
vent token, I sealed the compact between us. ** I am the daugh- 
ter," said she, **of a general officer, who with my exemplary 
ikioth«r resided chiefly in Somersetshire. The cares and atten- 
tion of my parents were affectionately devoted te the education and 
improvement of their only child, and I became, as they have a thou- 
sand times said, the blessing of their declining years. I was scarce- 
ly seventeen when I lost my father, and his death produced not 
^mly a change of circumstances in our family, but a change of 
iresidence. My mother and myself removed to Bath. There we 
i«sided until we were induced to visit the Continent, where — I am 
•ashamed to go on — a nobleman became my avowed admirer, and 
made me an offer of marriage. His rank was exalted, his fortune 
htrge, but I could not love him : was 1 wrong in refusing to marry 
him?*' ** Assuredly not," said I, amazed at the animation vihich 
sparided in eyes that lately flowed with tears, while she referred to 
the proper feeling and spirit she had exhibited in refusing a man 
she could not love. ** That refusal," continued the lady, ** my poor 
mother eould not forgive ; she never did forgive it, and I believe 
that her anger is still over me, for what I have since suffered seems 
like a curse. My mother's disapprobation of my refusal of this 
desiraUe match had a complicated origin. She believed, and right- 
ly too, that J discsiided her favourite, not onl^ \r^i\ ^^^ -ns^BtScs^ft 
fvcUiiff of indifference or dislike towards him, Wl\>«ca»ai& V «i^x«^^ 
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preferred another. She was righ t " " And yoa " ** Stay," 

interrupted she— *< hear me out — as I have begun, you shaU know 
all. I did love xmother, a being all candour, openness, honour, and 
principle : talented, accomplished, gay, full of feeling, and generous 
to a fault His name my mother would 'not hear me menUon. 
She expelled him our house, excluded him from my society. 
What then? — trick and evasion on my part supplanted obe- 
dience and sincerity. The house of a friend afforded oppor« 
tunities for our meeting, which my own denied— my youthful 
spirit could not bear restraint — ^we eloped and were married.** 
" And thus you secured your happiness,*' said I. ** Happiness \** 
said my companion; and never shall I forget the expression of 
bitterness, sorrow, and remorse which animated her countenance as 
she pronounced the word. ** Misery — misery beyond redemption t 
My mother died two years after my ill-fated union with, the man 
of my choice ; and died without forgiving me my sad error. ' No/ 
said my angry parent; * she has chosen her course, and must follow 
It ; and when I am in my cold grave she wiU repent, and I hope 
be forgiven.' " ** But how were your prospects of happiness 
blighted?'* said 1. " Ah !" said my companion, " there is the point 
— there is the story which 1 dare not tell. Can I betray my hus- 
band? Can I accuse him? Can I commit him to a stranger?'* 
" Being to a stranger,'* said I, " and one who, according to your own 
commands, is likely to remain a stranger to him always, yon -surely 
may." " Then hear me," said the lady: ''we had scarcely been 
married three years, when, by some fatality to me wholly unaocoui^ 
table, he became infatuated by a woman — ^woman I must call her 
— who led him into gaieties without his wife; who, fascinated by 
his agreeable qualities, became the monarch of his affections, the 
controller of his actions, and who, not satisfied with others attract* 
ing him from his home and all its ties, excited in his breast the 
f.ercest jealousy against me.** '* Shocking !" said I ; and I thought 
60 as I looked at the bewitching creature ; not but that 1 must oen- 
fess 1 did not see the entire impossibility of the existence of causes 
for her husband's apprehension, considering the confidential man- 
ner in which she communicated all her sorrows to me, ** Treat- 
ment the most barbarous followed this," said my companion; <*a 
disbelief in my assertions, expressed contemptuously, marked all 
his answers to any request 1 made to him. The actions and con- 
duct of my life were examined and discussed, until at length 1m 
sent me to the coast to live under the roof of his mother, while he 
was constantly domesticated with the vile partner of his gaieties 
mid dJeeipatioua- Is not this enoug\v \.o >3t«aVL;a^ bfiairt^or is it not 
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enough to drive a woman to the commission of tlio vory crimes witJi 
which she finds heneif ui^iutly charged ?*' 

Upon this last part of my fair fHend's inquiry as to the 6w 
Ai&mtty I Gould but have one opinion to ghre, and agreed cordially 
in her view of a case to which, as it appeared to ne^ she had devoted 
some considerable portion of her attention. * But,** said I, " you 
are now returning home?** "1 am/* repb'ed the lady; ''because 
the rival I am doomed to bear with is no longer In London, and 
became the avocations of my husband will not permit him to visit 
Paris, whither she has gone. He thinks I am ignorant of all this^ 
and thbiks that I am a dupe to all his artifices ; and why should I 
nndecdve him?*' "This rival,*' said I, "mast be a very potent 
I>er9onage, if you are miable to break the diafm which fascinates 
ynor husband, or dispel the influence which she bus over him. 
Yoa mutt have the power, if you have the win to do so.** " No,** 
said she ; "my power is gone — his heart is lost to m^ and is inac- 
cessible by me. Oh ! you little know the trelitment I have received 
from him ! — from him whose whole soul was mine, but whose mind 
is steeled and poisoned against tne ! — No human being can tell what 
i have suffered — what I do suflfbr !" 

It was dear I had now arrived at the conclusion of the story; all 

that remained was to make the application, or deduce the moral ; 

and, I honestly confess, it appefffed to me, that, notwithstanding 

the object of her journey from her mother-in-law's house at 

Br^lhton was to rejoin her spouse in London, she would gladly 

have avuled herself of any seasonable opportunity of changing 

the place of her destination. In fact, I had involved myself 

iQore deeply than I anticipated, for, having become a confidante, 

^d having volunteered being a cavalier, I apprehended that in 

ii minute or two I should be called forth as a diampion, and, like 

another knight^errant, have the outraged Damosel placed under my 

especial care. 

I confess I was now rather anxious to ascertain who my fair 
friend was, and what her surname— her Christian name 1 had &s- 
Covered to be Fanny. This discovery I made when she was reca- 
pitulating, more at length than I have thought it necessary to do, the 
dialogues between herself and her late respectable mother, in which 
I observed that, speaking in the maternal character, she called her- 
self by that pretty and simple name, which never was better suited 
I to a human being than herself. The animation and exertion of 
talking, and the excitement to which part of her narrative had given 
rise, together with the effect of the air on a delicate skin, had 
lighted up ber sweet countenance, and 1 was ^usl oyv V)kv<& y^\\!«X ^t 
Ukli/ff a ver}' decisive step in the affair, wVicuVi[iQ 0(^««^ wm^s^ssb^?! 
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stopped, and the door being opened, a portly lady, with a bandbox, 
and a bouquet as big as a gooseberry-bush, picked on purpose for 
her, as she told us, was squeesed by the high-pressure power of 
Mr Goodman*8 right hand into the coach. She was followed by a 
pale-faced girl of about ten years of age, with a smaller-sized boit-' 
quef, a basketful of sweetheart-cakes, and a large phial full of weak 
red wine and water. 

That I was sorry for the interruption, I must candidly admit ; 
but if the new comers had been quiescent, it would have been more 
bearable, as I might have had time and leisure to consider what I 
had heard, and resolve in my mind not only the sad case of the fas- 
cinating creature before me, but to decide as to what step I myself 
should take, when we came to the place of parting. 

It is curious to see how soon a feeling of sympathy, or con- 
geniality, or whatever else it may be, renders strangers intimate; 
and when that sort of intimacy has begun, how it continues and 
shows itself by comparison with the conduct observed to the next 
strangers who appear. I and my fair friend were upon such good 
terms with each other, and so distant to the people who had just 
joined us, that the big lady and the little girl no doubt took us, if 
not for man and wife, at least for intimates of many years' stand- 
ing; and then to see, the moment they came in, the care with 
which my fellow-traveller put her bonnet straight, and pulled her 
tippet round her, and put her b^g in order, just as if she were be- 
fore company ! The contrast was very flattering to me, and so 
might have been much more of her conversation, but that she main- 
tained it, in a low tone, so as not to be heard by the strangers, for- 
getting, I conclude, that the pitch of voice which rendered it inau- 
dible to them, left me equally ill-informed. 

( ** Pray, sir," said the big lady, " when does this here coach git to 
the Olephant and Castle?" " At a little past eight," said I. « We 
goes through Kinnington, I believe,** said the lady. ** We do," 
'* If it is quite agreeable, sir," continued the awful dame, ** to your 
good lady to have that 'ere window up, I should be uncommon ob- 
legated, because my little Emily Lawinia is jist out of the scarlet 
fever, and I am afeard of her taking could.*' 

The combination of blunders in this little speech set the late 
weeping Fanny into a laugh ; for there was in the comer of her 
eye that playful sparkle which no grief can quite subdue. She 
was as readily alive to fun as assailable by sorrow ; and so it is 
with all people who feel strongly ; for, as Moore says in one of his 
Melodies, 

"The heart that \a sooneat ww^e V» \Jr» ttfm«t%^ 
Is always the fir&t to be lov\cVA\>^ VVt^awirt^.^ 
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Xheiiliunp lady, however, found that she had made gome mfs- 
takB) and not at all taking into the account that people in genenil 
do not very much approve of shutting themselves up in a coach, 
hennetieaUy sealed, with patients in the scarlet fever, set me and 
viy ** good lady " down as two proud, conceited upstarts, and re- 
venged heisdi^ to our utter dismay, by dissipating the sorrows of 
silence, in enjoying the solace of peppermint lozenges, one of which 
she herself took, and administered another to her darling pet on 
the opposite seat; so that while my companion was gratified by the 
redolence of the fragrant herb through the medium of the old lady, 
I was indulged by the more active and efficient exertions of the 
Uving anatomy next her. 

The coach rattled on, and I beheld my opposite neighbour no 
longer as a stranger. She leaned forward just as we passed Ken- 
ningfam turnpike, and asked me whether I went on to Charing- 
croas, or left the coach at the Elephant and Castle. I told her that 
I studc by the ship to the last, and hoped she would permit me to 
assnt her in securing her lagfrage. It was at this period, in the 
midst of the jangle of the vehicle and the clatter of the Macadamis- 
ed road, that I endeavoured to induce her to tell me her name. 
This she positively refused. Then I looked about for the super- 
seription of a letter, which sometimes very inflexible ladies, under 
similar circumstances, will considerately let slip — and thus, one gets 
in a moment acddenUdly what worlds would not tempt them delibe- 
rately to disclose — ^but no— it was too dark to read writing ; yet, I 
was so convinced that she actually held a card ready to give me, 
that I Mideavoured gently to force her delicate right hand open, in 
order to obtain the desired information. But, I found I was 
wrong; she seemed determined, either that I should know no- 
thing more of her, or, if I did, that I should at least have the 
trouble, or pleasure, as the case might be, of hunting after my in- 
tdUgenoe. 

Filling in the main point of my inquiries, I endeavoured to as- 
certain what part of London she resided in, and tried every street, 
• square, row, and. comer, from Grove-road, Paddington, to Dog-row, 
Whitechapel, in order to excite an affirmative nod, and one of those 
l>ewitching smiles which I began to love — ^but no. Well, thought 
I, the time must come when you must go, and then I shall follow ; 
and so, if you choose to be silent and uncommunicative, and digni- 
fied and disagreeable, I can be revenged upon you ; not that I 
! could believe a woman who would generously confide the sorrows 
of her heart to a man, could be ill-natured enough to withhold 
the trifling addition o{ telling him when that heart ^«& d!(M\si<t^ \s> 
beat 
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The moment arrived, and we reached the Elephant and Castle. 
The sudden check of Goodman's team took my poor Fanny W 
surprise, and threw her fSorward, so as to bring her somewhit iu 
contact with myself; but the lamps of the coach had been liglUsd 
at Smither&-bottom, and we were in the ^aik, compared with olgeoir 
without; and never shall 1 forget the hurried scmmHe into irUcb 
she ** righted herself/' as her eye glanced on a oountenaiioe oirtside 
the carriage, brightly illuminated by the lamp on that side— ifae 
seemed thunder-struck. ** My God l" said she, ^ heiti^i Chariest" 
<«Who the devil is Charles?" said I. << Hush!— my hasband," 
replied the lady ; " he's coming ;— I'm so |^ these people are in 
the coach." The door opened, and a hand was ii^rodiwed. * FbH' 
ny !" said the master of that hand, in a soft tone of endeanoent. j 
" Here I am, love," said my companion. '^ Alone ! — whatHltile 
full !" said the husband. ^ Yes, dear," said the wife, '^and » 
tired. I never was so glad to get out of a coach in my lifep* In a 
moment I thought I recognised the voice of the husband. I coiled 
myself into the comer. She would have got out without my b^g 
betrayed, it she had not dropped her glove.— Why the deuce had 
she taken it o£F?— A light was sent for, and the moment it oame I 
beheld in the oligect of all my indignation, and the cause of all her 
sorrow— the oldest friend of my life— Charles Franklin. <* Why,*' 
exclaimed he, the moment he recognised me, "is that yout-^ 
fellow-traveller with my wife, and not known to eadi other?— 
this is curious !" " Franklin 1" said I, in a sort of tremor. ^ Do 
you know my husband, at f*' said the lady — *'how very strange!" 
Yes, thought I, I Mish it were impossible. ** I have not seen yeu 
these ten years," said Franklin. ** Come home with us— you must 

and shall— I " "Indeed," said I— « I '* **Oh, come, 

come," said Franklin ; '' you can have no engagement — ^you tkaXL 
have no engagement to supersede this. I rejoice in having fiNnd 
you after so long a separation,"— and then Mr Franklin introduced 
me to his wife in due form, much to the astonishment of our fel' 
low-travellers at the other side of the coach, who concluded, by what 
they had seen, as indeed they had shown by what they had said, 
that we were, if actually not man and wife, two of the oldest and 
most intimate possible friends. 

I have a melting heart in the way of a proposition Arom a IHend* 
especially when it is made under extraordinary circumstancei^ lik^ 
those which accompanied and preceded Franklin's ; but altogether 
I sincerely declare, that I never was more embarrassed in ray eic 
istence. X still wished to see the adventure through, and behold m. y 
Niobe in her own domicWe. 1 XooVl^A. Vo m^ charming companion 
fvr II telegraphic signal, \i 8\ve Yi&A Itwwas^ ^ Tka^gaiXN^i^ \ ^bns^^ 
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ha? e repeated the signal, and strenuomlj dedined going ; but by 
Hm glare of the lamp at the inn door I thought I saw affirmative in 
the ^ance of her eye, which induced me to believe^ that my visit 
wmld not annoy her; and so, really, rather than doom ber to a 
Ule-a'4ete with her tyrant — though he uxu my friend — I consented 
to pat myself in a position as irksome almost as position could be. 
. We left the coach — ^my trips from Brighton being periodical and 
frequent, I had no luggage^ and we proceeded, with the maid and 
the bandboxes, to my friend's house— of course I shall be excused 
mentioning the locality— 'but it was one of the prettiest b^oux I ever 
law; good taste predominated in every part of its decorations, and I 
Mon discovered, by certain drawings which were pendent on the 
walls, that my fair companion was an artist, while the piano forte and 
harp bespoke her (as she had herself, indeed, informed me she was) 
accomplished in other sciences. ' 

After a suitable delay of preparation, such as taking off things, 
and refreshing, and all that, our dinner was served — ^nothing could 
be nicer or neater. *' Fanny, dearest,'' said Franklin, <'let me 
give you this wing ; I know, my life, you like it*' '* No, Charles, 
dear, not a bit more, thank you," said Fanny. " Come, love, a 
§^as8 of wine with me," said Charles ; '* 't is an old fashion, but 
we have been apart some weeks, so our friend will excuse it'* 
" To be sure ho will," said Fanny, and they drank to each other 
witli looks admirably suited to the action. *' How strange it is," 
said Franklin, <* that after so long a separation, we should meet 
in this extraordinary manner, and that Fanny should not have 
found you out, or that you should not have discovered her I" '< Why, 
my dear Charles," said Mrs Franklin, *' strangers do not talk to 
each other in stage coaches.*' " Very true, my angel," said Mr 
Franklin ; '* but some accident might have brought your name to 
his ears, or his to yours." 

While all this was going on, I satin a state of perfect amazement. 
Charles Franklin and I had been schoolfellows, and continued 
friends to a certain period of life; he was all that his wife had de- 
scribed him to be, in tlie earlier part of his life, but I confess I saw 
t>one of the heartlessness, the suspicion, the neglect, the violence, the 
inattention of which she also spoke; nor did I perceive, in the 
Mght animated look of pleasure which beamed over her intelligent 
Countenance, the slightest remains of the grief and sorrow by which 
»he had been weighed down on the journey. •* Do you feel tired, 
my Fanny ?" said Franklin. ** No, dear," replied the lady, " not 
^ery, now ; but those coaches are so small when there axe fe\act \ww 
pie in them, that one gets cramped." 

Here I felt a sort of tingling sensation \)e\\wti m'^ ew»> «D»araii^»- 
"^ 2c 
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tory of wlhit appeared to me to be a very natural question on tlie 
pait of Fninkliii, as to whether we had been full during the yHmiIb 
journey ; Mrs Franklin, however, saw in a moment the fhlse more 
she had made, and therefore directed the thoughts of her bortNtfou 
husband from the subject by telling him she had a letter for Jiin 
from dear mam ma<— meaning his mother, under whose surveflhrnce 
she had been forcibly immured at Brighton. 

About this period Fanny retired, and proceeded to tkedmwiBg* 
room, cautioning us, as she departed, '* not to be long.*' Charles 
flew to the door, and opened it for his departing fair — he aeeem- 
panied her beyond its threshold, and 1 thought I heard a sound of 
something very like a kiss, as they parted. 

« How strange it is,'* said he, resuming his seat and pushing tlie 
wine towards me, " that you should have thus accidentally fkUea in 
with Fanny!— she is very pretty; don't you think so?" "More 
than pretty, surely," said 1 ; "there is an intelligence^ an expres- 
sion, a manner about her, to me quite captivating." ** If yon kmv 
present when she is animated," said her husband, ' you would lee 
that playfulness of countenance, or rather, the variety of expression 
to advantage; her mind lights up her features wonderfully; there 
is no want of spirit about her, I can assure 3'ou." *' 1 was quite 
surprised when 1 heard of your elopement," said I. " Her mother," 
said Charies, ^an old woman as proud as Lucifer, was mad after a 
title for her, and some old broken-down lord had been wheedled, 
or coaxed, or cajoled, or flattered into making her an offer, which 
she would not accept ; and then the old lady led her such a life, that 
she made up her mind to tlie step which made her mine.** ** And 
insured you happiness,'' said 1. ** Why, yes," said Franklin, ** upon 
my word, taking all things into the scale, I see no cause to repent the 
step. Between ourselves — of course 1 speak as an old friend-^ 
Fanny has not the very best temper in the world, and of late has 
taken it into her head to be jealous. An old acquaintance of mine, 
whom I knew long before I was married, has been over here from 
France, and 1 have been a good deal about with her, during her 
stay; and as I did not think her quite a person to introduce io 
Fanny, she took huff at my frequent absence from home, and be- 
gan to play ofl'a soit of retaliation, as she fancied it, with a young 
lieutenant of lancers of our acquaintance. I cut that matter very 
short ; I proposed an excursion to Brighton to visit my mother, to 
which she acceded, and when 1 had settled her out of reach of hei 
young hero, and under the eye of my mamma, I returned to ful^ 
my engagements in London. Kiid wovr t.\\aLt this fair obstade to 
her happiness has reluvwuA lo vYve coTvWxvftxvX, \ >o»J«* vi«i&a^'Wl 
better half." '* You seem, Yvovie^eT, vq wv^wJwisA «m3». ^«^ 
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pretty weU»" said I. "To be sure," replied Cliarles^ **the only 
point is to keep her in a good humour, for, entre notis, her temper 
if the very devil — once know how to manage that, and all goes 
wdl, and I flatter myself I have ascertained the mode of doing that 
tot nicety." 

Whether it was that Fanny was apprehensive, that, under the 
Senial influence of lier husband's wine, or upon the score of old 
Uendship, 1 might let slip some part of the day's adventure, I 
luow not, but we were very early summoned to cofl*ee, and, I 
lenliDss, I was by no means displeased at the termination of a con- 
renatlon which every moment I expected would take some turn that 
voald inevitably produce a recurrence to the journey, and, perhaps* 
iveotually, tend to betray the confidence wliich the oppressed wife 
^ reposed in me. 

We repaired to the drawing-room.— Fanny was reclining on the 
nAi^ looking as fascinating as ever I saw a lady look. ** Charles^ 
iearast,'* said she, ** I thought you would never oome up ; you 
mA your friend must have had sometliing very interesting to talk 
ibout to detain you so long." ** Wc didn't think it long. Fan," 
aid Charles, ** because we really were talking on a very interest- 
ng subject— we were discussing i/ou.^* *' Oh, my dear (Jharlesl" 
xclaimed the lady, ** you flatter me ; and what did he say of me?*' 
akl she, addressing me. *' Tluit," said I, ** I cannot tell you: 1 
lever betray any thing that is told me in confidence." 

Her looks explained that she was particularly glad to hear me 
ay so, and the smile which followed wtis gracious in the extreme. 

" Now," said Charles, ** that you have thus strangely found 
roar way here, I hope we shall see you often.*' ** And I hope so, 
oo," said Mrs Franklin : ** I really believe sometimes that Uiings 
rfaich we blind mortals call chance are pre-ordained. 1 was nut 
oming by the coach in which I met you, nor should 1 have been in 

t, if the other coach had not been full, and then " '* I should 

lave lost the pleasure," said I, '* of seeing an old friend enjoying 
he delights of domestic happiness.'* 

Here Fanny gave me a look expressive of the perfect misery 
f her condition ; and Charles, whose back was turned towards us 
t the instant, in coming up the room again, while her back was 
Bmed to him, made a sort of face, something between the sor- 
owful and the grotesque, which I shall never forget, but which 
ttdicated, most unequivocally, what his feelings on the subject 
rere. 

Shortly after this the happy pair began to be so c«!ft«s.Vs^^ VwA. 
bdJ tender to each others that I thought it was cv!A\\;&\\vi\cvV(^\k«»^.«k 
inai, and accordingly took my leave, oamesW^ i^tcaseA. \s>§ \*5Ni^ 

2c2 
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parties to repeat my visit as often as I could, and to let them see as 
much of me as possible. I returned them my warmest thanks for 
their kindness, but named no day for my return, and wished them 
good night. 

1 have not been there since. I called, indeed, once, and Chadas 
called on me, but I have been little in London during the last 
season, and they have been much in the country. I could not 
have equitably maintained an intimacy with themi, for I felt neu- 
trality would be quite out of the question : thus, although the recur- 
rence of my old fdendship with Charles Franklin has been pr»- 
dttctive of no very salisfactory results as relate to ourselves pexBtnally* 
it has given me an additional light in my path through the woil^ 
and now, whenever I see a picture of perfect happiness presented to 
my eyes, affection on one side and devotion on the other, assiduity 
met by kindness, and solicitude repaid with smiles, instead of 
feeling my heart glow with rapture at the beautiful scene before 
me, 1 instantly recollect that 1 once travelled to London in the 

BaiGHTON COACH. 
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The bride is dead I The bride is dead ! 

Cold and frail, and fair she lieth : 
Wrapped is she in sallen lead j 
And a flower is at her head ; 

And the breeze above her sigheth. 
Thorough night and thorough day, 
** Fled away t— Fled away !** 

Once,— but what can that avail,— 
Once, she wore within her bosom 

Pity, which did never fail, 

A hue that dash'd the lily pale ; 
And upon her cheek a blossom. 

Such as yet was never known :— 

All is past and overthrown ! 

iloiun ! the sweetest bride is dead. 
And her knight is sick with sorrow. 

That her bloom is ** lapp*d in lead :'* 

Yet he hopeth, fancy-fed. 
He may kiss his love to-morrow. 

But the breeiea— >wV\«X ««^ th^Y ? — 

•• FVed awaj \— ¥\e^ «wwt V* 
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, COS, coz, my pretty little coz ! that thou didst know bow man? 
sep I am in love I 

As You Like IL 

EOHT on board a steam boat, a full moon, and a soft pnno- ' 
the sliores of the St Lawrence gliding by like a Tision ! I 
ime the dramatic prerogative of introducing my readers at 
he scene of my story, and with the same time-saving privi- 
iroduce my dramatis jyersome, a gentleman and lady pro- 
ig the deck with the slow step so natural on a summer's 
hen your company is agreeable, 
idy leaned familiarly on the arm of her companion as they 

and fro, sometimes looking at the moon, and sometimes 
iretty feet, as they stole out, one after the other, into the 
[it. She was a tall, queenly person, somewhat embof^poinif 
imely graceful. Her eye was of a dark blue, shaded with 
r remarkable length, and her features, though irregular, 
»re8sive of great vivacity, and more than ordinary talent. 
e her hair, which was of a deep chestnut, in the Madonna 
nply parted, and her dress, throughout, had the chaste ele- 
' good taste — ^the toumure of fashion without its extrava- 

ompanion was a tall, well formed young man, rery hand- 
ith a frank and prepossessing expression of countenance, 
fine freedom of step and air, which characterize the well 
itleman. He was dressed fashionably, but plainly, and 
liskers, in compliance with the prevailing mania. His 

1 one of rare depth and melody ; and as he bent sb'ghtly and 
y to the lady's ear, its low, rich tenderness had the irre- 
fascination, for which the human voice is sometimes so 
ble. 

a beautiful night. The light lay sleeping on the St Law- 
e a white mist The boat, on whose deck our acquaintan- 

promenading, was threading the serpentine channel of the 
Old Isles/ more like winding through a wilderness than 
I the passage of a great river. The many thousand islands 

in this part of the St Lawrence seem to realize the mad 
lam when she visited the stars, and found them 
< —only greeu islands, sown thick in the sky.* 

' The Legendary, consisting of Original P\ec«i, ^tSsMiV5«5\'^ ^xft- 
American History, Scenery, and MannetB. "BMiXft^^il '^»^• 
rrw, iS^SL ' vol. 1. 

2c3 - 
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Nothing can be more like fairy land than sailing among them on ■ 
summer's evening. They vary in size, from a quarter of a mile 
in circumferenee, to a spot just large enough for one solitary tree, 
and are at different distances^ from a bowshot to a gallant leap from 
each other. The universal formation is a rock of horixontal stra- 
' tum, and the river, though spread into a lake by innumerable 
divisions, is almost embowered by the luxuriant vegetation whldi 
covers them. There is everywhere sufficient depth for the boat to 
nm directly alongside, and with the rapidity and quietness of her 
motion, and the near neighbourhood of the trees, which may almost 
be touched, the illusion of aerial carriage over land, is, at firsti 
almost perfect The passage through the more intricate parts of 
the channel, is, if possible, still more beautifuL You shoot into 
narrow passes where you could spring on shore on either dde» 
catching, as you advance, hasty views to the right and left, through 
long vistas of islands ; or, running round a projecting point of rock 
or woodland, open into an apparent lake, and darting rapidly 
across, seem running right on shore as you enter a narrow strait in 
pursuit of the covert channel. 

It is the finest ground in the world for the *• magic of moonlight' 
The water is dear, and, on the night we speak of, was a perfect 
mirror. Kvery star was repeated. The foUage of the islands was 
softened into indistinctness, and they lay in the water, with their 
well-defined shadows hanging darkly beneath them, as distinctly as 
clouds in the sky, and apparently as moveable. In more terrestrial 
company than the lady Viola's, our hero might' have fancied him- 
self in the regions of upper air; but as he leant over the tafferel, 
and h'stened to the sweetest voice that ever melted into moon* 
light, and watched the shadows of the dipping trees as the approach 
of the boat broke them one by one, he would have thought' twice 
before he had said that he was sailing on a ft-esh water river, in the 
good steam boat Queenston. 

Miss Viola Clay and Mr Frank Gresham, the hero and heroine 
of this true story, I should have told you before, were cousins. 
They had met lately after a separation of many years, and as the 
lady had in the meantime become the proudest woman in the 
world, and the gentleman had been abroad and wore whiskers, and 
had, besides, a cousin's cnrte blanche for his visits, there was reason 
to believe they would become very well acquainted. 

Frank had been at home but a few months when he was invited 
to join the party with which he was now making the fashionable 
tour. He had seen Viola every day %vm» \v\^ i^Kxau, ^xv^VaA. \nore 
to say to her than to all \iie tfsalt ol \»s T^^a&^«& \ft^^&M«. ^<^ 
would sit for hours nitli liw \iv \ii<i e^ee^ w^Biaw^ ^i Vix^^VsAsw*. 
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telling his adventures when abroad. At least, it was so presumed, 
as he talked all the time, and she was profoundly attentive. It 
W88 thought, too, he must have seen some affecting sights, for now 
and then his descriptions made her sigh audibly, and once the 
Gokur was observed to mount to her very temples--doubtIess from 
strong sympathy with some touching distress. 

Frank joined the party for the tour, and had, at the time we speak 
0^ been several weeks in their company. They had spent nearly 
a month among the Lakes, and were now descending by their 
gnmd outlet to MontreaL Many a long walk had been taken, and 
numy a romantic scene had been gazed upon during their absence, 
and the lady had, many a time, wandered away with her cousin, 
dsuhtless tor the want of a more agreeable companion. She was 
indefiEUSgable in seeing the celebrated places from every point, and 
nude excursions which the gouty feet of her father, or the etiquette 
of a Btianger'B attendance would have forbidden. In these cases 
Frank's company was evidently a convenience ; and over hill and 
dale, through glen and cavern, he had borne her delicate arm by 
the precious privilege of cousinship. 

There's nothing like a cousin. It is the sweetest relation in 
human nature. There is no excitement in loving your sister, and 
courting a lady in the fac« of a strange family requires the nerve of 
a martyr ; but your dear familiar cousin, with her provoking maid- 
enly reserve, and her bewitching freedoms, and the romping frolics, 
and the stolen tenderness over the skein of silk that will get tangled 
—end then the long rides which nobody talks about, and the long 
tete-a-4etes which are nobody's business, and the long letters of 
whldi nobody pays the postage — no, there is nothing like a cousin 
—a young, gay, beautiful witch of a cousin ! 

Till within a few days Frank had enjoyed a monopoly of the 
lady Viola's condescensions; but their j^arty had been increased 
lately by a young gentleman who introduced himself to papa as the 
son of an old friend, and proceeded immediately to a degree of es- 
pedal attention which relieved our hero exceedingly of his duties. 

Mr Erastus Van Pelt was a tall, thin person, with an aquiline 
1108^ and a forehead that retreated till it was lost in the distance. 
It ivas evident at the first glance that he was high ton. The au- 
tetidty of his style, even on board a steam boat, distanced imita- 
tion immeasurably. The angle of his bow had been an insoluble 
problem from his debut at the dancing school till the present mo* 
^omt, and his quizzing glass was thrown up to his eye vriUv «i ^jtoka 
^wouJd Jtare put Brummel to the blush. ¥T0iaV3kift«5^aiax^\ft^ 
"^ikpump to the loop of his gold chain Yve was a ^Ti»cX.vJ<wA««' 
^fvrr body smiled on Mr Erastus Van PeVt. 
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This aocomplished gentleman looked with an evil eye on our 
hero. He had the magnanimity not to cut him outright, as he was 
the lady's cousin ; but tolerated him on the first day with a cold 
civility, which he Intended should amount to a cut on the aecooA, 
Frank thought him thus far very amusing ; but when he came fine- 
quently in the way of his attentions to his cousin, and once or twice 
raised his glass at his remarks, with the uncomprehending ' Sir!* 
he was observed to stroke his black whiskers with a very omlnoiK 
impatience. Further acquaintance by no means mended the 
matter, and Frank's brow grew more and more cloudy. He had 
already alarmed Mr Van Pelt witli a glance of his eye that could 
not be mistaken, and anticipated his < cut direct ' by at least some 
hours, when the lady Viola took him aside and bound over his 
thumb and finger to keep the peace towards the invisible waist of 
his adversary. 

A morning or two after this precaution, the boat was bending in 
toward a small village which terminates the safe navigation above 
the rapids of the Split Rock. Coaches were waiting on shore, to 
convey passengers to the next still water, and the mixed population 
of the little village, attracted by the arrival, was gathered In a pkv 
turesque group on the landing. There was the Italian-looking 
Canadian with his clear olive complexion and open neck, his hat 
slouched carelessly, and the indispensable red sash hanging from 
his waist ; and the still, statue-like Indian with the Incongruous 
blanket and belt, hat and moccassin costume of the border^ and the 
tall, inquisitive-looking Vermontese— all mingled together like the 
figures of a painter's study. 

Miss Clay sat on the deck, surrounded by her party. Frank, at 
a little distance, stood looking into the water with the grave intent^ 
ness of a statue, and Mr Van Pelt levelled his glass at the * horrid 
creatures' on shore, and expressed his elegant abhorrence of their 
sauvagerie in a fine s^jin falsetto. As its last thin tone melted, he 
turned and spoke to the lady with an air evidently more familiar 
than her dignity for the few first days seemed to have warranted. 
There was an expression of ill concealed triumph in his look, and 
an uncompromised turning of his back on ovlt penseroso, which In- 
dicated an advance in relative importance ; and though Miss Cla/ 
went on with the destruction of her card of distances just as If there 
was nobody in the world but herself, the conversation was well sus^ 
tained till tlie last musical superlative was curtailed by the vrhiz oi 
the escape valve. 

As the boat touched tlie ip\et, YTOsaiV qw^Va from his reverie* 
and announced his inientioiv oi V«LVm% «k\»«X. ^vnxi ^^ t»^>A&. 
Viola objected to it at ftrsl aa a A«Rg;Bto\» w5|w«m!iv\.\ Vi& Vm* 
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laorad by him that it was perfectly safe, and that the boat, during 
hb -whole passage, would be Tisible from the coach, she opposed it 
M further. Frank then turned to Mr Van Pelt, and, to her as- 
lonlshment, politely requested his company. The dandy was 
thimderstnick. To his comprehension it was like offering him a 
pariTate interview with a bear. ' Mo, sir,' said he, with a nervous 
twirl of his glass round his forefinger. Miss Clay, however^ in- 
sisted on his acceptance of the invitation. The prospect of his 
company without the restraint of Frank's presence, and a wish to 
fiwter the good feeling from which she thought the offer proceeded, 
were sufficient reasons for perseverance, and on the ground that 
Ills beautiful cap was indispensable to the pictturesque effect, she 
wonld take no denial. Most reluctantly his consent was at last 
given, and Frank sprang on shore with an accommodating readi- 
ness to find boatmen for the enterprise. 

He found his errand a difficult one. The water was uncom- 
monly low, ana at such times the rapids are seldom passed, even by 
tlie most daring. The old voyageurs received his proposition with 
ihnigs and volumes of patois, in which he could only distinguish 
a4jectlves of terror. By promises of extravagant remuneration, 
however, he prevailed on four athletic Canadians to row him to 
Coteau du Lac. He then took them aside, and by dint of gesture 
and bad French, made them comprehend, that he wished to throw 
Us companion into the river. They had no shadow of objection. 
For a ' consideration,' they would upset the bateau in a oonveiuent 
place below the rapids, and insure Mr Van Felt's subsequent 
existence at the forfeiture of the reward. A simultaneous * Gar^ 
dfis ffous /' was to be the signal for action. 

The coaches had already started when Frank again stood on the 
pier, and were pursuing slowly the beautiful road on the bank of 
tfae liver. He almost repented his rash determination for a mo- 
ment, but the succeeding thought was one of pride, and he sprang 
^Hj into the bateau at the * Allans /' of the impatient boatmen. 

Mr Van Pelt was already seated, and as they darted rapidly away 
with the first stroke of the oars, the voyageur at the helm com- 
Bienced a low recitative. At every alternate line, the others joined 
in a loud, but not inharmonious chorus, and the strokes were light 
, or deep as the leader indicated, by his tone, the necessity of rapidity 
or ddiberation. In a few minutes they reached the tide, and as 
the boat swept violently in, the oars were shipped, and the boatmen, 
crossing themselves and mumbling a prayer to the saint, sat still, 
•nd looked anxiously forward. It was evidently mucYi'SH^iT^&^^'swv 
^ Van Felt bad anticipated, Frank remarked upon \5aft t«X»w\ 
^a^as ofthe river, but he had no eye for scciveTY. ^^ ^^^ ^""^ ^ 
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low seat, grasping the sides of the boat with a tuiacity as imphilo 
sophical as it was out of character for his delicate fingers. Th< 
bateau glided like a bird round the island which divides the riTer 
and, steering for the middle of the stream, was in a moment hurry 
ing with its whole velocity onward. The Split Rock was as ye 
far below, but the intermediate distance was a succession of rapids 
and, though not much dreaded by those accustomed to the naviga 
tion, they were to a stranger sufficiently appalling. The river wa 
tossed like a stormy sea, and the large waves, thrown up from th* 
sunken rocks, came rolling back upon the tide, and, dashing ove 
the boat, flung her off like a tiny shell. Mr Van Felt was in i 
profuse perspiration. His knees, drawn up to his head by th 
acute angle of his posture, knocked violently together, and no per 
suasion could induce him to sit in the depressed stem for the ac 
oommodation of the voyageurs. He sat right in the centre of th 
bateau, and kept his eye on the waves with a manifest distrust o 
Providence, and an anxiety that betrayed a culpable want of re 
signation. 

The bateau passed the travellers on shore as she ncared the rock 
Frank \vaved his handkerchief triumpliantly. The water jusi 
aiicad roared and leaped up in white masses like a thousand mon* 
sters; and, at the first violent whirl, he was pulled down by a voy- 
ageur, and commanded imperatively to lie still. Another and 
another shock followed in quick succession, and she was perfectl) 
unmanageable. The helmsman threw himself flat on the bottom. 
Mr Van Pelt hid his face in his hands, and crouched beside him. 
The water dashed in, and the bateau, obeying every impulse, 
whirled and flung from side to side like a featlier. It seemed as ii 
every plunge must be the last One moment she shivered sai 
stood motionless, struck back by a violent blow, and the next, shot 
down into an abyss with an arrowy velocity that seemed like in* 
stant destruction. Frank shook off the grasp of the voyageur, and; 
holding on to the side, half rose to his feet. * Gardez vous!* eX' 
claimed the voyageur; and, mistaking the caution for the signal 
with a sudden effort he seized Mr Van Pelt, and, plunging bin 
over the side, leaped in after him. * Diabk /' muttered the helms- 
man, as the dandy, with a piercing shriek, sprang half out o 
water, and disappeared instantly. But the Split Rock was righ 
beneatli the bow, and like a shot arrow the boat sprang through thi 
gorge, and in a moment was gliding among the masses of foam li 
the smooth water. 

They put back immediately, and at a stroke or two against th< 
current, up came thoBcknUftc *\>t>\\ms' ol'^tNw\'SAV-,^ite ow 
of curl, and crested wiUi the ioaxa Oaxou^ \«\im3sv \v<i \i»^ %t&kci^ 
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to ft thinner element There was no mistaking its identity, and il 
was rudely seized by the voyageur with a toierable certainty that 
the ordinary sequel would follow. All reasoning upon anomalies, 
however, is uncertain, and, to the terror of the unlettered captor, 
down went un genti/homme, leaving the envy of the world in his 
possession. He soon re-appeared, and with his fuith in the unity 
of Monsieur considerably shalcen, the voyageur lifted him carefully 
into the bateau. 

My dear reader ! were you ever sick ? Did you have a sweet 
cousin, or a young aunt, or any pretty friend who was not your 
Bister or your mother, for a nurse? And do you remember how 
like an angePs fingers, her small white hand laid on your forehead, 
and how thrillingly her soft voice spoke low in your ear, and how 
inquiringly her fair face hung over your pillow ? If you have not, 
and remember no such passages, it were worth half your sound 
constitution, and half your uninteresting health, and half your long 
life, to have had that experience. Talk of moonlight in a bower, 
and poetry in a boudoir — there is no atmosphere for love like a sick 
chamber, and no poetry like the persuasion to your gruel, or the 
sjmpathy for your aching head, or your feverish forehead. 

Three months after Frank Gresham was taken out of the St 
Lawrence, he was sitting in a deep recess with the lady, who, to the 
astonishment of the whole world, had accepted him as her lover. 
' Miss Viola Clay,' said our hero, with a look of profound resig- 
nation, * when will it please you to attend to certain responses you 
Wot of?' The answer was in a low sweet tone, inaudible to all 
save the ear for which it was intended. 



WKITTEN IN THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND, 

SEPTRMBER 2, 1812. 

Blub was the loch, the clouds were gone, 

Ben Lomond in his glory shone. 

When, Luss, I left thee ; when the breeze 

Bore me from thy silver sands. 

Thy kirk.yard wall among the trees, 

Where, grey with age, the dial stands j 

That dial so well-known to me ! 

—Though many a shadow it had shed. 

Beloved Sister, since with thee 

The legend ou the stone was read. 
The fairy-isles fled far away ; 

That with its woods and uplands greGU, 
Where shepherd-huts are dimly aeen. 
And Bangs are heard at close of da^ •, 
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Tliat too, the deer^s wild eorert, fled. 
And that, the asylum of the dead : 
V^hile, as the boat went merrily, 
Mach of Bob Roy the boatman told ; 
His arm, that fell below his knee. 
His cattle-ford and moantain.hold. 

Tarbat, thy shore I dimb'd at last ; 
And, thy shady region pass^ 
Upon another shore I stood. 
And lookM upon another flood ; 
Great Ocean's self! (*T is He who filld 
That vast and awful depth of hills) i 
Where many an elf was playing round 
Who treads unshod his classic ground j 
And speaks, his native rocks among. 
As Fingal spoke, and Ossian sung. 

Night fell i and dark and darker grew 
That narrow sea, that narrow sky. 
As o'er the glimmering waves we flew j 
The sea-bird rustling, wailing by. 
And now the grampus, half-descried. 
Black and huge above the tide ; 
The clifl's and promontories there. 
Front to front, and broad and bare ; 
Each beyond each,' with giant-feet 
Advancing as in haste to meet ; 
The shatter'd fortress, whence the Dane 
Blew his shrill blast, nor rushed in vain. 
Tyrant of the drear domain: 
All into ulidnight-shadow sweep. 
When day springs upward from the deep ! 
Kindling the waters in its flight. 
The prow ^vakes splendour ; and the oiu*. 
That rose and fell unseen bt'fure. 
Flashes in a sea of llgtit ! 
Glad Kign, and sure ! for now we hail 
Thy flowers, Glenfinnart, in the gal«» ; 
And bright indeed the path should be 
That leads to Friendship and to thee ; 

Oh blest retreat and sacred too ! 
Sacred as when the bell of prayer 
Toird duly on the desert air. 
And crosses deck'd tliy summits blue. 
Oft, like some loved romantic tale, 
Oft shall my weary mind recall. 
Amid the hum and stir of men. 
Thy beechen grove and waterfall. 
Thy ferry with its gliding sail, 
And her— the Lady of the Glen ! 



LEGEND OF LAMFIDOSA* 

In one of those short and brilliant nights peculiar to Norway, a 
small hamlet near its coast was disturbed by the arrival of a 
ittanger. At a spot so wild and unfre<j[uented, the Norwegian go- 
^eminent had not thought Hi to provide any house of accommoda- 
tion for travellers, but the pastor's residence was easily found. Thor- 
%o, though his hut hardly afforded room for his own numerous 
^mily, gave ready admission even to an unknown guest, and 
;>laced before him the remains of a dried torsk-fiah, a thrush, and 
iloaf composed of oatmeal mixed with fir-bark. To this coarse 
)\A hospitable banquet the traveller seated himself with a oour- 
Miis air of appetite, and addressed several questions to his host r^ 
iped:ing the produce, customs, and peculiarities of the district, 
rhorsen gave him intelligent answers, and dwelt especially on the 
avem of Dol^tein, celebrated for its extent beneath the sea. The 
laveller listened earnestly, commented in language which b^rayed 
leep science, and ended by proposing to visit it with his host. The 
lastor loved the wonders of his country with the pride and enthu- 
iasm of a Norwegian : and they entered the cave of Dolstein to- 
[ether, attended only by one of those small dogs accustomed to hunt 
tears. The torches they carried could not penetrate the tremen- 
bus gloom of this cavern whose vast aisles and columns seem to form 
I cathedral fit for the spirits of the sea, whose eternal hymn resounds 
ibove and around it '< We must advance no farther,** said Thorsen, 
causing at the edge of a broad chasm — " we have already ventured 
wo miles beneath the tide.** — '* Shall we not avail ourselves of the 
tairs which Nature has provided here?'* replied the traveller, 
tretching his torch over the abyss, into which large masses of shat- 
ered basaltine pillars offered a possible, but dreadful, mode of de- 
icent The pastor caught his dbak — *' Not in my presence shall 
iny man tempt death so impiously 1 Are you deaf to that terrible 
Aurmur ? The tide of the northern ocean is rising upon us : I 
iee its white foam in the depth.** — Though retained by a strong 
pwp, the stranger hazarded a step beneath the chasm*s edge, 
itrahiing his sight to penetrate its extent, which no human hand 
bad ever &thomed. The dog leapt to a still lower resting-place, 
was out of sight a few moments, and retumed'with a piteous moan 
to his master's feet — " Even this poor animal,** said Thorsen, " is 
iwed by the divinity of darkness, and asks us to save ourselves.** 
•*•** Loose my doak, old man .'*' exclaimed the VtaveAVw , v{\>^«k\wi>^ 
^tone which might have suited the divinity Uenaxaft^— ** iK>j>&i^^^ 
* 2d 
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a worthless hazard. But this creature's instinct invites us to save life) 
not to lose it I hear a human voice !" — " It is the scream of the 
fish-eagle !*' interrupted his guide ; and exerting all his strength, 
Thorsen would have snatched the torch from the desperate adven- 
turer; but he had already descended a fathom deep into the gulf. 
Panting with agony, the pastor saw him stand unsupported on the 
brink of a slippery rock, extending the iron point of his staff into 
what appeared a wreath of foam left on the opposite side by the 
sea, which now raged below him in a whirlpool more deafbning 
than the Malestrom. Thorsen with astonishment saw this white 
wreath attach itself to the pike-stafi*; he saw his companion 
poise it across the chasm with a vigorous arm, and beckon 
fi>r his aid with gestures which the damour of waves prevented his 
voice from explaining. The sagacious dog instantly caught what 
now seemed the folds of a white garment; and while Thorsen 
trembling held the offered staff, the traveller ascended with his 
prize. Both fell on their knees, and silently blessed heaven. Thor- 
sen first unfolded the white garment, and discovered the fiooe of a 
boy, beautiful though ghastly, about eleven years dd. " He is 
not dead yet!'* said the good pastor, eagerly pouring wine be- 
tween his lips from the flask they had brought to cheer them. He 
soon breathed, and the traveller, tearing off his wet half-frozen vest- 
ments, wrapped him in his own furred coat and doak, and spoke 
to him in a gentle accent. The child clung to him whose voiee he 
had heard in the gulf of death, but could not discern his deliverers. 
'*Foor blind boyl'* said Thorsen, dropping tears on bis cheek, 
'< he has wandered alone into this hideous cavern, and fallen down 
the precipice.'* But this natural cox^ecture was disproved by tho 
boy's replies to the few Norwegian words he seemed to understand. 
He spoke in a pure Swedish dialect of a journey from a very dis- 
tant home with two rude men, who had professed to bring him 
, among friends, but had left him sleeping, he believed, where he 
had been found. His soft voice, his blindness, his unsusjMdous 
simplicity, increased the deep horror which both his bene&ctors 
felt as they guessed the probable design of those who had abandoned 
him. They carried liim by turns in silence, preceded by their 
watchful dog : and quenching their torches at the cavern's mouth, 
seated themselves in one of its most concealed recesses. The sun 
was rising, and its light shone through a crevice on the stranger^ 
face and figure, which, by enveloping the child in his furred mantle 
he had divested of disguise. Thorsen saw tlie grace and vigoitr of 
youth in its contour, features formed to express an ardent character, 
and that fairness of comp\ex\ou ^c:q\\m V^ Tv^t^^vroL-saiVs^ A» 
if aware of his guide's acruV.invA^'^*^^^*^^'^^'"^^'*^^^''^®^*^^ 
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En ills dotik, and looking on the sleeping boy whose head rested on 
his kneoy broke the thoughtful pause. " We must not neglect the 
ejufltence we have saved. I am a wanderer, and urgent reasons 
forbid me to have any companion. Providence, sir, has given you 
a right to share in the adoption of this child. Dare you accept the 
chaise for one year with no other recompense than your own be- 
nevolence and this small purse of dollars?" 

Tiiorsen replied, with the blush of honest pride in his forehead, 
'* I should require no bribe to love him — ^but 1 have many children, 
and their curiosity may be dangerous. There is a good old peasant 
whose daughter is his only comfort and companion. Let us in- ' 

trust this boy to her care, and if in one year ^' — ** In one year, 

if I llvcy I will reclaim him!" said the stranger solemnly:— 
**Show me this woman." Though such peremptory commands 
startled Thorsen, whose age and office had accustomed him to re- 
spect, he saw and felt a native authority in his new friend's eye, 
which he obeyed. With a cautious fear of spies, new to an honest 
Morw^an, he looked round the cavern entrance, and led the 
stranger by a private path to the old fisherman's hut Claribell, 
his daughter, sat at its door, arranging the down feathers of the 
beautiful Norwegian pheasant, and singing one of the wild ditties 
so long preserved on that coast. The fisherman himself, fresh- 
odottred and robust, though in his ninetieth year, was busied amongst 
his winter-stock of oil and deer-skins. Thorsen was received with 
the urbanity peculiar to a nation whose lowest classes are artizans 
and poets : but his companion did not wait for his introduction. 
** Worthy woman," he said to Claribell,'* 1 am a traveller with an un- 
fortunate child, whose weakness will not permit him to accompany 
me farther. Your countenance confirms what tliis venerable man 
has told me of your goodness : I leave him to appeal to it" He 
disappeared as he spoke, while the blind boy clung to ClaribelPs 
band, as if attracted Ixy the softness of a female voice. *' Keep 
the dollars, pastor !" said Hans Hofland, when he had heard all 
that Thorsen chose to tell — '* I am old, and my daughter may 
i&ftnry Brando our kinsman — keep the purse to feed this poor boy, 
^the year should pass and no friends remember him.*' 

Thorsen returned well satisfied to his home, but the stranger was 
Sone, and no one in the hamlet knew the time or way of his depar- 
^1%. Though a little Lutheran theology was all that education 
^ given the pastor, he had received from Nature an acute judg- 
ment and a bountiful heart Whether the deep mystery in which 
^ guest had chosen to wrap himself could be connected with that 
^ikh involved his ward, was a point beyond \Y\8\ivvesW^^c».\ \s«X 
^eaoiented himself, with knowing how mucYi \iift \i\\w^\«s^ ^^ 

2d2 
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•erred liis pity. To be easy and useful was this good iiiaii*s con- 
scant aim, and he always found both pnrposes united. 

The lon^ long winter and brief summer of Norway passed away 
without event. Adolphus, as the blind boy called himself, though 
he soon learned the Norwegian language, eould give mily confused 
and Tague accounts of his early years, or his journey to Dolstein. 
But his docility, his sprightliness, and lovdy countenance, won 
even the old fisherman's heart, and increased QaribeU's pfty to 
fondness. Under Hans Hofland's roof there was also a woman 
who owed her bread to Claribell's bounty. She was the widow of 
a nobleman whose mansion and numerous hoimehold had suddenly 
sunk into the abyss now covered with the lake of Frederic-stadt. 
From that hour she had never been seen to smile ; and the intense 
severity of a dimate in which she was a stranger, added to the 
force of an overwhelming misfortune, had reduced her mind and 
body to utter imbecility. But Claribell, who had been chosen to 
attend her during the few months which dapsed between her ar- 
rival in Norway and her disastrous widowhood, could never be per- 
suaded to forsake her when the rapadous heir, aifecting to know 
no prooft of her marriage, dismissed her to desolation and fiimine. 
The Lady Johanna, as her faithful servant still called her, had 
now redded ten yeare in Hans Hofland's cabin, nursed by his 
daughter with the tenderest respect, and soothed in all her caprices. 
Adolphus sat by her dde singing fragmoits of Swedish songs, 
which she always repaid by allowing him to share her shdtered cor- 
ner of the hearth : and he, ever ready to love the hand that che- 
rished him, lamented only because he could not know the face of 
his second foster-mother. 

On the anniversary of that brilliant night which broii|^ the 
stranger to Dolstein, all Hofland's happy family assembled round 
his door. Hans himself, ever gay and busy, played a rude accom- 
paniment on his andent violin, while Adolphus timed his s(mg to 
the slow motion of the Lady Johanna's chair, as it rocked her into 
dumber. Claribdl sat at her feet preparing for her pillow the soft rich 
fur of the brown forest-cat, brought by Brande her betrothed hus- 
band, whose return had caused this jubilee. While Hans and his 
son-in-law were exchanging cups of mead, the pastor Thorscm was 
seen advancing with the stranger. *' It is he !" ezdaimed Claris 
bdl, springing from her kinsman's side with a shridc of joy- 
Adolphus clung to his benefactor*s embrace, Hans loaded him witlr»- 
welcomes, and even the lady looked round her with a feint smil9 — 
They seated their guest amongjBt them« while the blind boy sorrow^ 
fully asked if he intended to Temove VAm. ^ 0^« ^s^w \b»«a^ Ado^S- 
pbus," repUed the iravcWet, **^o\k *\mbS^ ^^« X» N^«ft V«Bsj6iftS» 
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friends^ if they will endure the burthen for your sake.*'--** He id 
so beautiful!*' said old Hans.— '< Ah, father!" added Claribell, 
"he must be beautiful always, he is so kind !'*— The traveller look- 
ed earnestly at Claribell, and saw the loveliness of a kind heart in 
Ler eyes. His voice faltered as he replied, ** My boy must still be 
your guest, for a soldier has no home ; but I have found his small 
puree untouched — ^let me add another, and make me more your 
debtor by accepting it." Adolphus laid the purse in Claribell*s 
lap, and his benefactor, rising hastily, anounoed his intention to de- 
part immediately, if a guide could be procured.—*' My kinsman 
shall accompany you,*' said the fisherman ; ** he knows every cmg 
fnaa. Ardanger to Dofrefield.'* Brande advanced, slinging his 
musket behind his shoulder, as a token of his readiness, — ** Not to- 
night!" said Claribell; *<a snow-fall has swelled the flood, and 
the wicker bridge has failed."— Thorsen and Hans urged the tedious 
length of the mountain-road, and the distance of any stage-house. 
Brande alone was silent. He had thought of Claribell's long de- 
lay in fulfilling their marriage contract, and his eye measured the 
stranger's graceful figure with suspicious envy. But he dared not 
meet his glance, and no one saw the smile which shrivelled his lips 
when his offered guidance was accepted. — ^* He is bold and faith- 
ful," said the pastor, as the stranger pressed his hand, and bade him 
&rewell with an expressive smile. Brande shrunk from the pas- 
tor's blessing, and departed in silence. — All were sleeping in 
Hofland's hut when he returned, pale and almost gasping.—** So 
soon from Ardanger?" said Claribell; ** your journey has speeded 
well." — ** He is safe," returned her lover, and sat down gloomily 
(HI the hearth. Only a few embers remained, which cast a doubt- 
Ad light on his countenance. — *< Claribell !" he exclaimed after a 
Kmg pause, ** WiU you be my wife to-morrow ?"— " I am the lady 
Johanna's servant while she Uves," answered Claribell — '* and the 
poor bUnd boy ! what will become of them if I leave my father?" 
— ** They shall remain with us, and we will form one family — ^we 
are no longer poor — ^the traveller gave me this gold— and bade me 
ikeep it as your dowry." — Claribell cast her eyes on the heap of 
Hibles, and on her lover's face—*' Brande, you have murdered him!" 
^-With these half-articulate words, she fell prostrate on the earth, 
from which he dared not approach to raise her. But presently 
gathering the gold, her kinsman placed it at her feet— ''^ Claribell ! 
It is yours! it is his free gift, and I am innocent" — " Follow me 
then !" said she, putting the treasure in her bosom ; and quitting 
hitr other's dwelling, she led the way to Thorsen's. He was awake, 
tnadJng by the summer moonlight — ** Sir," sa\d C\a.t\\)i(^*\iv ^^rccv 
mod calm tone, "your frhnd deposited i\i\s go\d vu m^ Wwsiaasc^^ 

2 d3 
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hands— ke€p it in tnist for Adolphus in your own.'* Bnmde, mi 
prised, dismayed, yet rescued from immediate danger, acquie«A 
with downcast eyes ; and the pastor, struck only with respectful m 
miration, received the deposit 

Another year passed, but not without event. A tremendoi 
flood bore away the chief part of the hamlet, and swept off tk 
stock of timber on which the good pastor's saw-mills dependid. 
The hunting season had been unproductive, and the long pahi 
night found ClaribelPs family almost without provision. Hff 
flUher's strength yielded to fatigue and grief; and a few dried fisii 
were soon consumed. Wasted to still more extreme debility, ha 
miserable mistress lay beside the hearth, with only enough of lib to 
feel the approach of death. Adolphus warmed her frosen handi 
in his, and secretly gave her all the rein-deer's milk, which tluii 
neighbours, though themselves half-famished, bestowed upon him. 
Brando encouraged by the despairing father's presence, yentorei 
to remind Claribell of their marriage-contract,— '* Wait," she replied 
with a bitter smile, ''till the traveller returns to sanction it"— 
Moody silence followed ; while Hans, shaking a tear from his kmj 
silver eye-lashes, looked reproachfully at his daughter,—** Havt 
mercy on us both," said Brando, with a desperate gesture—'* Shal 
an i^ot woman and a blind boy rob even your father of yov 
love V* — ** They have trusted me," she answered, fixing her keei 
eyes upon him — *' and I will not forsake them in life or death- 
Hast thou deserved trust better?" 

Brando turned away his face and wept At that terrible instant 
the door burst open, and three strangers seized him. Already un 
manned, he made no i*esistance ; and a caravan sent by judida 
authority, conveyed the whole family to the hall of the viceroy' 
deputy. There, heedless of their toilsome journey and exhausto 
state, the minister of justice began his investigation. A chaige q 
murder had been lodged against Brande, and the clothes worn b; 
the unfortunate traveller, found at the foot of a precipice, red wit 
blood and heaped together, were displayed before him. Still h 
professed innocence, but with a faltering voice and unsteady eyv 
Thorsen, strong in benevolence and truth, had followed the prisonei' 
car on foot, and now presented himself at the tribunal. He pro 
duced the gold deposited in his hands, and advanced a thousan 
proofe of Claribell's innocence, but she maintained herself an obsti 
nate silence. A few silver ducats found in old Hofland's posses 
sion implicated him in the guilt of his kinsman ; and the judge, com 
paring the actual evidence o{ Btvode^^ coiidxiA^ on. the fatal nigli 
of the assassination, ¥rith liVa pT«9«nt -'raajxa wcA VEvc«^«t«si\\. ^aou 
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^ts, sentenced the whole family to imprisonment in the mine of 
^^oningBbargh. 

Bnnde heard his decree in mute despdr ; and ClaribeU dinging 
to her heart-broken father, fixed her eyes dim with intense agony 
^ the blind boy, whose face during this ignonu'nious trial had been 
hidden upon her shoulder. But when the condusive sentence was 
pranoonoBd, he raised his head and addressed the audience in a 
ttrong and dear tone-—'' Norwegians ! — I have no homts— 1 am an 
orphan and a stranger among you. ClaribeU has shared her bread 
^th me, and where she goes I will go." — ** Be it so,*' said the 
judge, after a short pause — ''darkness and light are alike to the 
hUnd, and he will learn to avoid guilt if he is allowed to witness its 
punishment'' — The servants of justice advanced, expecting their 
Ovperior's signal to remove the victims, but his eye was suddenly 
artested. The Lady Johanna, whose chair had been brought be- 
fore the tribunal, now rose from il^ and stood erect, exclaiming, *' i 
^Ccute him i^' At this awful cry from lips which liad never been 
Wrd to utter more than the low moan of insanity, the judge shud- 
dered, and his assistants shrunk back as if the dead had spoken. 
Tiie glare of her pale grey eyes, her spectre-like face shadowed by 
long and loose hair, were such as a Norwegian sorceress exhibits, 
tuning her skeleton hands high above her head, she struck them 
together with a force which the hall echoed ;— ** There was but one 
^tness, and I go to him !" — With these words, and a shrill laugh, 
^e fell at the judge's feet, and expired. 

Six years gilded away ; and the rigorous sentence passed on these 
unfortunate Norwegians had been long executed and forgotten, 
when the Swedish viceroy visited the silver mines of Cronenburgh. 
Lighted by a thousand lamps attached to columns of the sparkling 
ore, he proceeded with his retinue through the prindpal street of 
the subterranean dty, while the miners exhibited the various pro- 
cesses of their labours. But his eye seemed fixed on a bier followed 
by an aged man, whose shoulder bore the badge of infamy ; leaning 
on a meagre woman and a boy, whose voice mingled with the rude 
chant peculiar to Norwegian mourners, like the warbling of an 
Eolian lute among the moans of a stormy wind. At this touching 
and unexpected sound, the viceroy stopped and looked earnestly at 
his guide. — '* It is the funeral of a convicted murderer," replied 
the superintendant of the miners ; *' and that white-haired man 
was his kinsman and supposed accomplice."—" The woman is his 
widow then ?" said the viceroy shuddering.—** No, my lord ;— her 
imprisonment was limited to one year, but she chose to remain with 
her unhappy father, to prepare lnB{ood«D!^«^^\Ti\^%'S^^'«QX^\ 
hat loreJy boy never leaves her side, exw^\ftto%Vl«a»^'*^^ 
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Ask minerE, wbo think him an angd eome among as." — While the 
humane intendant spoke, the bier approaclied, and the torches car- 
ried hj its bearers shone on the ooqiee of Brande, whose unoorered 
eoontenanoe retained all the saUm fierceness of his diaracter. The 
▼ioeroy followed to the grare ; and advancing as the body was tow- 
ered into it, said, - Peace be with the dead, and with the living. 
All are forgiven." 

The intendant of the mines, instmcled by one of the viceroy's 
retinue, removed the fetters from Hans Uofland*s amdes; and 
placed him with his daughter and the blind boy in the vehicle used 
to reach the outlet of the mine. A carriage waited to receive thenii 
and they fbund themselves conveyed from the most hideous subter- 
ranean dungeon to the s[dendid palace of the viceroy. They were 
led into his cabinet, where he stood alone, not in his rich official 
robes, but in those he had worn at Dolstein.— '* It is the traveller!" 
exclaimed Claribell ; and Adolphus sprang into his arms. — ** My 
son !** was all the viceroy could utter as he held him dose to his 
heart — ^' Claribell !" he added after a few moments of agonizing 
joy, " I am the flUher of Adolphus, and the Lady Johanna was 
my wife. Powerful enemies compelled me to conceal even my 
existence ; but a blessed chance enabled me to save my only son, 
whom I bdieved safe in the care of the treacherous kinsman who 
oov^ed my inheritance, and hoped to destroy us both. Brande 
was the agent of his guilt ; but fearing that his secncj might faU 
the ciiief traitor availed himself of his power as a judge, to bury 
his accomplice and his innocent victim for ever. Providence 
saved my life from his machinations, and my sovereign has given 
me power suffident to punish and reward. Your base judge i^ 
now in the prison to whidi he condemned your father and yourself: 
—you, Claribell, if you can accept the master of this mansion, 
are now in your future home. Continue to be the second mother 
of Adolphus, and ennoble his father by a union with your virtues.*' 

European Magaxtne, 1817. 



ROBERT BURN&* 

What bird in beauty, flight, or song. 
Can with the bard compare. 
Who sang aa sw^et, andftuarM as strong 
As ever child of air ? 

* Tkio besuliliil piece U wfciwA U Ha V\v« »<\Adft «^^«Va\.^>ai» ^B^naN^X^V 
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His plnrac, his note, his form, could Bcens 
For whim or pleasure change : 
He was not one, but all by turns, 
With transmigration strange. 

The Blackbird, oracle of spring. 
When flowef *d his moral lay ; 
The Swallow, wheeling on the wing. 
Capriciously at play : 

The Humming-Bird, from bloom to bloom 
Inhaling heavenly balm ; 
The Raven, in the tempest's gloom ; 
The Halcyon, in the cfdm : 

In *♦ auld Rlrk Alloway," the Owl, 
At witching time of night ; 
By ** bonnie Dooii," the earliest Fowl 
That caroU'd to Ihe light. 

He was the Wren amidst the grove. 
When in his homely vein ; 
At Bannockburn the Bird of Jove, 
With thuuder in his train ; 

The Woodlark, in his mournful hours ; 
The Goldfinch, in his mirth ; 
The Thrush, a spendthrift of his power. 
Enrapturing heaven and earth ; 

The Swan, in majesty and grace, 
Contemplative and still } 
But roused, — no Falcon, in the chase. 
Could like his satire kill. 

The Linnet in simplicity. 

In tenderness the Dove ; 

But more than all besides was he. 

The Nightingale in love. 

Oh ! had he never stooped to sliamc. 
Nor lent a charm to vice, 
How had Devotion loved to name 
That Bird of Paradise ! 

Peace to the dead I— In Scotia's choir 
Of Minstrels great and small. 
He sprang from his spontaucous firo, 
The Phoenix of them all. 
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REMimSCENCES OF A OOODuNATURED MAN. 

O&ATOK Hui LKT WHS aocusloiiied to say that cut-down boots j 
the best shoes ; I am sure this remark will apply to the fire^ 
transformations that take place in character. Who has not 
an enthusiast tame down into the completest worldling— a yon 
spendthxift dry into the finest specimen of a miser — and a gooc 
tured man sour into a perfect Sir Benjamin Badcbite ? In ] 
of the possibility of this last change, I ofier myself as evidenoi 
commenced life— existence 1 mean— with what is termed **a a 
dispodtion." I had flaxen hair, an innocent-looking face, and ] 
pale blue eyes, that looked as if all the colour had been washed o 
them by citing ; neTeitheless, I was not prone to tears, and 
when a baby cried quietly, i was the deligl^ of my nune 
mother, for I could alwaj-s be allured to give up my own will 
])iece of sugared bread uid butter ; I could wear my white f 
and trowsen twice as long as my sister; I loved to sit in my 1 
chair better than to scramble about the nursery ; 1 believed e 
thing that was told me, and 1 sucked my thumb. Yet imposi 
on my good-nature and harmlessness commenced before I was 
of the cradle. My sister and I were twins, but not in disposit 
she was a bright, lively, vixenish little thing, pretty and mischie 
as a fairy — the reverse of ra}^f^ except in similarity of feat 
and, though younger by half an hour, was my master, and e 
body's master about the house. She neither sucked her thumb 
loved to sit in a little chair ; she would be nursed, and nursed 
— which, in nursing language, means being tossed up to the cei 
talked, shouted, and sung to, from morning till night. Ourdc 
arrival had not been anticipated ; and if it had, two nurses, or evei 
and a half, could not in our household have been afforded ; so 
lis my mother had very delicate health, my share of attention 
somewhat scanty: in fact my lady-sister got it all, because 
would have it :— my thumb nursed me, and to such purpose 
it is to this day smaller than the other. As mere babyhood p 
away, and 1 learned to walk and talk, my passive temper remi 
the same, and increasing liberties were taken with it ; I hadal 
the least pieces of gingerbread, was the last dressed in the mon 
and the first put to bed at night : it was I who was to surrend 
plaything, give up my seat, make the apology in case of a qua 
and bear the blame on tiie ooGuirencfc oi mv>j V^N^sfi^&Vsas^t^ 
because I was ** such a gooA-iia3WkX<A'^aMiX% ctfc\jX.\«^:^ 
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As a schoolboy, my character and condition remained unmodified 

"^jgm^ was not allowed, but by this I gained nothing; for instead 

*f STowedly serving one master, 1 served five and twenty, the en- 

^ number of boys admitted. A fatality, as if by birthright, hung 

^▼orffle: in two days my timid, yielding, milky, flaxen nature was 

^^vered, and as speedily worked upon and cheated on all hands. 

^ Was very vain of my good-nature ; and flattery on this head 

^'"'Md induce me to do or almost suffer any thing,— no matter whe- 

^ hi a right or wrong cause. It supplied the place of sugared 

^"f^ and butter; — and if the bullies were sure of my obedience, 

^^ wheedlers were certain of my love in addition. The scrapes 

'^ dns that I was wheedled into, are past enumeration ; and, by 

i^^u chance, the chief of the blame, and most of the punishment; 

^^vays fbll on me, even when others were concerned ; whilst in our 

^ty parloinings or purchases, it equiilly occurred that the share 

Hicfa fell to my lot was the least However, after I}ing and steal- 

^ for my companions, and then being flogged for it by the master, 

had my reward in the universal admission, that I was '* the most 

KKl-natured boy in the school !" 

School-days passed, and 1 became a member of Uiat larger seminary 
^Society, calculated in its construction to harden, strengthen, daunt, 
id imbitter ; but for a series of years it effected no such change 
I me. It strikes me now vdth amazement, but so it was; for 
UUTB I remained the same obliging, complying, assenting creature 
at I had been in the nursery and at school ;— ready to help every 
i&— prone to believe every one-'— anxious to reconcile every one ; 
-Sn my conversations a stream of assents — in my intentions harm- 
9B— 'but in my actions certainly not wise. I had no discrimina- 
yn-— there lay the flaw. My amiability was extended to every one 
ike ; and without any thought of consequences, my praise was so 
lirersal, that as it cost, so was it worth nothing — my peace-making 
as often effected at the expense of truth — ^my courtesy was apt to 
ench upon sincerity — my charity as often gratified imposture 9s 
»al want — and of my justice, it might frequently be said, 

Voila una jostice bien injubte. 

I am sure I was very amiable ; but for want of being under the 
Dvemment of a strong understanding, I was perpetually involved 
1 trouble, and did my friends little good. 1 had a horrur of uii- 
indnesB in thought, word, and deed ; but I had not an equal dread 
f injustice : it annoyed me personally to hear scandal ; and wit 
irowing its golden arrows on all sides displeased me, if coupled 
fith malice^ however gay. It positively lasAe xaft uTtfaaxoSsssNaisSsa 
hear people abuse each other, or try to mv)^^ ^^'J*^ c?^«t Yi^\«»«- 
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lous ; and 1 laugh now to reflect on the sober good ia|th with whk^K 
1 long set myself against the current. Circumstances mixed iirx« 
up pretty largely with society of various kinds. I had au {iwrtn^my^ 
and heterogeneous assemblage of friends and acquaintance ; andcS.^-. 
cumstances also placed me in positions where 1 had an extensive 
power of expressing my opinions. I do not think there is any p€i«- 
sible combinationof laudatory words with which I am not acquainted 
—which I have not in some shape applied to every living creaturv 
I know — and what was my reward? All made use of me, and yet 
scarcely considered my services worthy of thanks ; and at last a wit 
whom I had puffed, even to my last puff, remarked in an aside^ 
meant to be audible, that if my words could be distilled and bottled^ 
they might be hung against peach>trees to catch wasps with, in* 
itead of honey-water! In private, my good nature equally, o^ 
even more signally failed. From my multitudinous oonneziooi^ M- 
had the mortification of hearing every one I knew and cared for^ 
severally and soundly abused. It was in vain I disproved, proved ^ 
and reproved — the more I tried to stop the scandal, the fiaster i^^ 
moved-~it was Mynheer Von Wodenblock's enchanted leg. Sorely' 
I was a true friend ! How I travelled from circle to circle th^' 
perfect genius of laudation, and the personification of Thomson'^ 
** etherial mildness i" I am afraid there was a little alloy in mr^ 
motive springing from the timidity of my nature ; — ^hating an.«3 
dreading censure myself, I supposed every one dse hated amd 
dreaded it equally; and I hoped, that if I was so generous in ad' 
ministering praise, others would be as generous in making a returxi* 
I found out at last, that the majority of persons in the world— per- 
sons, rather, who live before the world— do not care what or how 
much is said of them ; and that the m^'or part of the ill-natuie io 
the world is oftener the result of wit and idleness, than of sheer 
malice and ill intention. But these praisefiil moods of mine are ■ 
long since past; I no longer tax my memory to carry to this friend | 
the compliment I heard paid him by that; 1 no longer transnut to 
one author the eulogy penned upon him by another ; 1 can join in 
a laugh at my neighbour's expense ; and instead of discreetly for- 
getting a witty libel, 1 can help to afiix it to the back it was meant 
for. It was La self-defence that I suffered my transcendental good- 
nature to ooze from me — I found that I was invariably reckoned 
on as a sure man— I found that not more than a few did justice to 
my real kindliness of heart— I found that, with all my sparing o( 
others, I was never spared m^-self ; or, if spared, was laughed at-I 
ibuud myself sUgVited m public and passed over in partiee— no oji» 
B§ked my opinion, and no oneW^eivediVQ tec^ T«ms:jish-« 
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Augusta einfs, but bo one hean her ; 
Augusta sighs, but no one cheers her. 

ras such *'a good creature ** that every one treated me badly, till 
MoTe would bear it no longer, and I determined to amend. 
06 I altered my tactics, it is astonishing how much my position 
lodety is improyed— how much more attention I gain— «nd how 
ell better I am thought of. I can now barb an epigram with 
best, (and may in time come to dip the point in poison,) — 1 
twist a meaning, suggest a motive, affix a tovJbriquet, add wings 
\ personal joke, sneer in print, talk scandal in private, and cut 
Mrts in my dreams. And I am better liked— have gained a 
racter for being clever, whilst my personal comfort is increased. 
>ple who ventured to slight me in my good-natured days, are 
Bgons of attention to me, now that i am good-natured no longer. 
m listened to n^en I speak ; and if I promise a service, it is no 
g^er considered a right, but a favour. The only danger is, that I 
f go too far ; and in my escape from an excess of oomplimen* 
r, obliging, officious desire to please, may become really spiteful 
s indiscriminate in my sarcasms as I once was in my praise. I 
letimes fear that I may prove, that very sour vinegar can be 
ie from very sweet sugar. 

Atlwnaiini, 



THE SLEEPER, 

Yb waters, flow tranquilly on to the ocean, 
Each wave soft as music when sylphs are in motion ; 
My fair one, way weary, now rests by your stream- 
Flow gently, ye waters, and break not her dream ! 

Ye winds, through the green branches tenderly sighing. 
Breathe softer than roses in Summer's lap lying. 
And still as an infant whose slumber is deep- 
Breathe gently, ye wild winds, and break not her sleep! 

Ye sweet birds, so lightly among the leaves springing, 
O wake not my love with the gush of your singing ; 
But sing as the heart does when joy is most deep— 
Oh ! hush yoiur loud warble, and break not her sleep t 

2k 
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THE WORLD AS IT IS. 



* What a delightful thing the world is ! Lady Lennox*B ball, but 
night — how charming it was I— every one so kind, and Charlotta 
looking so pretty — the nicest girl I ever sawl But I must dress 
now. Balfour is to be here at twelve with the horse he wants to sdl 
me. How lucky 1 am to have such a friend as Balfour! — so en- 
tertaining — so good-natured — so devilish clever too— end such an ez:« 
cellMit heart ! Ah ! how unlucky ! it rains a little ; but never mind. 
It will dear up ; and if it don't — why, there's billiards. What a 
delightful thing the world is 1'' 

So soliloquized Charles Nugent, a man of twenty-K)ne— a {diilan- 
thropist— an opti mist Our young gentleman was an orphan, of good 
family and laige fortune; brave, generous, confiding, and open- 
hearted. His ability was above the ordinary standard, and he had 
a warm love and a pure taste for letters. He had even bent a knee 
to Philosophy, but the calm and cold graces with which the goddess 
receives her servants had soon discontented the young votary with 
the worship. ** Away l" cried h^ one morning, flinging aside the 
volume of La Rochefoucault, which he had fancied he understood ; 
** Away with this selfish and debasing code ! — men are not the mean 
things they are here described — be it mine to think exultingly of my 
species !" My dear Experience, with how many fine sentiments 
do you intend to play the devil ? It is not without reason that 
Goethe tells us, that though Fate is an excellent, she is also a very 
expensive schoolmistress. 

<'Ha! my dear Nugent, how are you?" and Captain Balfour 
enters the room : a fine, dark, handsome, fellow, with something of 
pretension in his air and a great deal of frankness. " And here is 
the horse. Come to the window. Does not he step finely ? What 
action ! Do you remark his forehand ? How he carries his tail ! 
Gad, 1 don't think you shall have him, after all !*' ** Nay, my dear 
fellow, you may well be sorry to part with him. He is superb ! 
Quite sound— eh ?" •* Have him examined." '*Do')'ou.think I 
would not take your word for it? The price ?" '* Fix it }^rself. 
Prince Paul once offered me a hundred-and'^ighty;. hut to 

you ** " You shall have it*' '* No, Nugent — say, a hundred- 

and-fifty." *'I won't be outdone — ^there's a draft for the ISiV." 
" Upon my soul, I'm ashamed; but you are such a rich fellow. 
John, take the horse to Mr l^ugent's stables. Where will you dine 
to-day ?— at the Cocoa-tree ?" *' Vf VxSci aW xa^ \v«vw\-'»"' 
The young men rode togetUei. "J^u^wX. nn^ ^fc\\^\fe^ ^\\Xv\aa 
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''et? purchase. They dined at the Cocoa- tree. Balfour ordered 

^ine early peaches. Nugent paid the Bill. They went to the 

^pera. '* Do you see that danseuse, Florine ?" asked Balfbur. 

* l?retty ancle— eh ?" " Yes, camme ca — ^but dances awkwardly— 

'^ot handsome.'* ** What ! not handsome ? Come and talk to h»T. 

^hit^ more admired than any girl on the stage.*' They went behind 

^^^ scenes, and Balfour conYinced his friend that he ought to be 

^^chanted with Florine. Before the week was out, the daruewe 

^^pt her carriage, and in return, Nugent supped with her twice a- 

'•^eek. 

Nugent had written a tale for ** The Keepsake ;*' it was his first 
*^ t^rary effort ; it was tolerably good, and exceedingly popular. One 
^^y he was lounging over his breakfast, and a tall, thin gentleman, 
'^^ black, was announced by the name of Mr Gilpin. *' Mr Gilpin 
^^ade a most respectful bow, and heaved a peculiarly profound 
^igh. Nugent was instantly seized with a lively interest in the 
^^ranger. " Sir, it is with great regret," faltered forth Mr Gilpin, 
* * that 1 seek you. 1 — I — 1— " A low, consumptive cough checked 
^^ speech. Nugent offered him a cup of tea. The civility was re- 
cused, and the story continued. Mr Gilpin's narration is soon 
'^old, when he himself is not the narrator. An unfortunate literary 
^nan— once in affluent circumstances— security for a treacherous 
^ri^id— friend absconded — pressure of unforeseen circumstances — 
^ngel wife and four cherub children— a book coming out next sea- 
eon — deep distress at present — horror at being forced to beg— gener- 
ous sentiments expressed in the tale written by Mr Nugent forcibly 
struck him — a ray of hope broke on his mind— and wUa the causes 
of Mr Gilpin's distress and Mr Gilpin's visit. Never was there a 
more interesting personification of the afHicted man of letters than 
Gregory Gilpin. He looked pale, patient, and respectable; he 
coughed frequently, and he was dressed in deep mourning. Nu- 
gent's heart swell^— he placed a bank-note in Mr Gilpin's hands^- 
he promised more effectual relief, and Mr Gilpin retired, over- 
powered with his own gratitude and Mr Nugent's respectful com- 
passion. ** How happy 1 am to be rich !" said the generous young 
philanthropist, throwing open his chest. 

Nugent went to a conversazione at Lady Lennox's. Her Lady- 
ship was a widow, and a charming woman. She was a little of the 
blue, and a h'ttle of the fine lady, and a little of the beauty, and a 
little of the coquette, and a great deal of the sentimentalist She 
had one daughter, without a slulling; she had taken a warm inter- 
est in a young man of the remarkable talents and amiability oi 
Charles UugenU He sate next her — \he^ l^Wed. q^ \5afc \vKMJ^«M8a«- 
ness of the world^-^h is a subject on wMcVi lofiiv oi Vv^wcvVj-^Vka "nb^^ 

2s2 
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taMiies af ftftf-five are tepedaSkj tkujwati. Lady T inm qbb- 
plaiiMd, Mr Nugent defended. -* One doa net trik iMek •finw- 
etaot^ ft is said, or tomMhing like it is said, aooiewliert in MaihiMW 
^ Epinajr's Memoirs, ** without being sadly cwniplad f and o»- 
thiuig brings oat the goodness of oar own heuts oiore tkaa achsiji 
gainst the heanleasnesa of others " An rwrilent wninir 
thoagfat Nagent; « what wann feeling !— Iww pretty her daagta 
is! Oh, a cfaanning fiunflyr Charlotte Lennox pl^pal aa 
affecting air; Nagent leaned OTor the piano; they talked dioat 
mosic, poetry, going on the water, sentiment and Richnftond UUL 
They made ap a part)' of pleasure. Nagent did not deep wdl thifc 
night — he was certainly in Ioto. When he rose the next monun^ 
the day was br%ht and fine ; Balfoar, the best of Inends^ was to bt 
with him in an hoar; Balfour's horsey the best oi hoisei^ was to 
convey him to Richmond ; and at Richmond he was to meet La^ 
Lennox, the most agreeable of mothers — and Charlotte^ the Boat 
enchanting of dao^iteis. The dajunue had always been a bero— 
she was now forgotten. ''It certainly is a ddightfol world!* 
repealed Nugent, as he tied his neckdoCh. 

It was some time— we will not say how long— alter the date of 
this happy day ; Nugent was alone in his apartment and walking 
to and fro— his arms folded, and a frown upon his brow. « What 
a rascal ! what a mean wretch ! — and the horse was lame when he 
sold it — not worth ten pounds! — and I so confiding— damn my 
folly ! That, however, I should not mind ; bat to have saddled me 
with his cast-off mistress !>^to make me the laughing-etodc of the 
woiid ! By heavens he shall repent it ! Borrowed mcmey of me, 
then made a jest of my good-nature !— introduced me to his dub^ 
in order to pillage me I — ^but, thank God, thank 6od, I can shoot 
him yet! Ha! Colonel; this is kind!" Colonel Nelmor^ an 
elderly gentleman, well known in soci^, with a fine fordiea^ a 
shrewd, contemplative eye, and an agreeable addiess, entered the 
room. To him Nugent poured forth the long list of his grievanoofl^ 
and concluded by b^ging him to convey a challenge to the best oT 
friends — Captain Balfour. The Colonel raised his eyebrows. 
'^ But, — ^my dear sir, — this gentleman has certainly behaved ill to- 
you, i allow it — ^but for what specific ofience do you mean to rhnl - 
lenge him ?" " For his conduct in generaL'* The Colonel laugh— ^ 
ed. ** For teying yesterday, then, that I was grown a 
bore, BxtA he should cut me in future. He told Selwjii so in 
bow-window at Whitens." Tke Colonel took snufi: * My gc 
young friend,** said he, ** 1 sec -you Aor?\.\av«w ^Cbn^^si^Sg^. Kjfsaas^^ 
and dine with me to-day— a puxici\u2l Be\ wu V4 ^Yi \aS»^^^«t ^^bmm^ 
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AiattcrB. Meanwhile, you can't challenge a man for calling you a 

bore.»» " Not challenge him !— what should 1 do then ?** ** Laugh 

"-shake your head at him, and say — < Ah ! Balfour, you're a sad 

fellow !"* The Colonel succeeded in preventing the challenge, 

^ Nngent's indignation at the best of friends remained as warm 

38 erer. He declined the Coloners inTitation— he was to dine with 

^6 Lennoxes. Meanwhile, he went to the shady part of Kensing- 

^ Gardens to indulge his reflections. He sat himself down in an 

^'tHrar, and looked moralizingly over the initials, the dates, and the 

^'^^dsms, that hands, long since mouldering, have consigned to 

^» admiration of posterity. 

A gay party were strolling by this retreat — ^their laughter and 

Voices preceded them. '* Yes," said a sharp, dry voice, which Nu- 

S^t recognized as belonging to one of the wits of the day—*' Yes, 

*- SBwyt)U, Lady Lennox, talking sentiment to Nugent— lie 1 how 

*^Uld you waste your time so unprofitably!" **Ah! poor young 

^an ! he is certainly Men bete, with his fine phrases and so forth : 

^Ut 'tis a good creature on the whole, and exceedingly useful!" 

XJseful !** '< Yes ; fills up a vacant place at one's table, at a day's 

^^^ming ; lends me his carriage-horses when mine have caught cold ; 

^^bscribes to my charities for me ; and supplies the drawing-room 

^^th flowers. In a word, if he were more sensible, he would be 

^^ss agreeable : his sole charm is his foibles." 

Proh, Jupiter 1 what a description, from the most sentimental of 
^^Qothers, of the most talented, the most interesting of young men. 
Nugent was thunderstruck ; the party swept by ; he was undiscov- 
^red. He raved, he swor^ he was furious. He go to the dinner 
%0-day ; No, he would write such a letter to the lady—it should speak 
^^aggers ! But the daughter: Charlotte was not of the party. Char- 
lotte— oh ! Charlotte was quite a different creature from her mother 
— the most natural, the most simple of human beings, and evident- 
ly loved him. He could not be mistaken there. Yes, for her 
sake he would go to the dimier •, he would smother his just resent- 
ment. 

He went to Lady Lennox's. It was a lai^e party. The young 
Marquis of Austerly had just returned from his travels. He was 
sitting next to the most lovely of daughters. Nugent was forgotten. 
After dinner, however, he found an opportunity to say a few words 
in a whisper to Charlotte. He hinted a tender reproach, and he 
begged her to sing " We met ; Uwas in a crowd." Charlotte waa 
hoarse— had caught cold. Charlotte could not sing. Nugent left 
the room. When he got to the end of the stte^Vva ASawss«wA.>Jsssftk» 
Ae had left his cane behind. H e went \)ack iot \\ ^ ^«A Vl^x\ka^Ta& 
ruaUy Sn Jove) of an excuse for darting an ravgr^ ^«»*^^ ^ ^^ 

2 e3 
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mo6t simple, the meet natural of human beings, that should prereM 
her sleeping the whole night. He ascended the drawing romn; 
and Charlotte was delighting the Marquis of Austerly, who leaned 
OTer her chair, with ** We met ; Hwat m a crowd?* ChaHotte 
Lennox was young, lovely, and artful. Lord Austerly was yonn^ 
inexperienced, and vain. In less than a mouth, he proposed, and 
was accepted. 

« Well, well !** said poor Nugent one morning, breaking from a 
rererie ; ** betrayed in my friendship, deceived in my love, the plea* 
sure of doing good is still left to me. Friendship quits us at the 
first stage of life. Love at the second. Benevolence lasts till death ! 
Poor Gilpin ! how grateful he is : I must see if 1 can get him that 
place abroad." To amuse his thoughts, he took up a new maga- 
sine. He opened the page at a violent attack on himself— on Us 
beautiful tale in the *< Keepsake.** The satire was not confined to 
the work ; it extended to the author. He was a fop, a coxoMnb, a 
ninny, an intellectual dwarf, a miserable creature, and an abortion. 
These are pleasant studies for a man out of spirits, espedally before 
he is used to them. Nugent had just flung the magaz&ie to the 
other end of the room, when his lawyer came to arrange mattMs 
about a mortgage, which the generous Nugent had already been 
forced to raise on his estates. The lawyer was a pleasant, cmtertaln- 
ing man of the world, accustomed to the society, for he was aocas- 
tomed to the vrants of young men. He perceived Nugent was a 
little out of humour. He attributed the cause, naturally enough, to 
the mortgage ; and to divert his thoughts, he entered fiiBt on a ge- 
neral conversation. 

" What rogues there are in the world !*' said he. Nugent 
groaned. ** This morning, for instance, before I came to you, I 
was engaged in a curious piece of business enough. A gentleman 
gave his son-in-law a qualification to stand for a borough ; the 
son-in-law kept the deed, and so cheated the good gentleman out of 
more than SOCV. a-year. Yesterday I was employed against a 
fraudulent bankrupt — such an instance of long, premeditated, cold- 
hearted, deliberate rascality ! And when I leave you, 1 must see 
what is to be done with a literary swindler, who on the strength of 
a consumptive cough, and a suit of black, has been respectably 
living on compassion for the last two years.** " Ha l*» ** He has 
just committed the most nefarious fraud — a forgery, in short, on 
his own unde, who has twice seriously distressed himself to save the 
rogue of a nephew, and who must now submit to this loss, or pro- 
daixtif by a criminal ptoBecu^ioii, VJaa d\<&^snfiA ol\&a «wck. i»ask£LY« 
The nephew proceeded, o£ co\w8e» oiv\i\s\avcrw\s^^ ^^ 'kc^ ^«iK* 
goodneas of heart-, and tVvus a m«iv sm«^^ Vn. y^^vs^^w >a\& 
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amiability. «■ Is his name GiU-Gil— Gilpin !" stammered Nu- 
gent. " The same! O-ho ! have you been bit too, Mr Nugent?" 
Before our hero could answer, a letter was brought to him. 
Nagent tore the seal ; it was from the editor of the magazine in 
which he had just read his own condemnation. It ran thus,— 

** Sir«— Having been absent from London on unaToidablc business for the 
last month, and the care of the — ^ Magazine having thereby devtdved on 
soothe, who lias very ill discharged its duties, I had the surprise and mm . 
tillcfttion of perceiving, on my return this day, that a most unwarrantable 
tni personal attack upon you has been admitted in- the number for this 
nuott. I cannot sufficiently express my regret, the more especially on 
fladlng that the article in question was written by a mere mercenary ia 
lettem To convince yon of my concern, and my resolution to guard agidnst ' 
Bodi unworthy proceedings in future, I inclose you another, and yet severer 
attsdc, which was sent to us for our next number, and for which, I grieve 
to lay, the unprincipled author has already succeeded in obtaining firom tiie 
proprietors— a remuneration,*' &c. &c. &c. 

Nngent's eyes fell on the inclosed paper ; it was in the hand-writing 
^ Mr Gregory Gilpin, the most grateful of distressed literary men. 

*' .You seem melancholy to-day, my dear NugenV said Colonel 
^elmore, as he met his young friend walking vnth downcast eyes 
On the old mall of iSt James's Park. <* I am unhappy, I am 
<iisoo(ntented ; the gloss is faded from life/' answered Nugent, sigh- 
tng. ** I love meeting vnth a pensive man," said the Colonel ; " let 
^ne join you, and let us dine together, tete-a-tete, at my bachelor's 
^ouse. You refused me some time ago ; may I be more fortu- 
luite now?" '*I shall be but poor company," rejoined Nugent; 
^'but I am very much obliged to you, and I accept your invitation 
with pleasure." 

Colonel Nelmore was a man who had told some fifty years. He 
had known misfortune in his day, and he had seen a great deal of 
the harsh realities of life. But he had not suffered n^ lived in 
vain. He was no theorist, and did not affect the philosopher ; but 
he was contented vdth a small fortune, popular v«rith retired 
habits, observant with a love for study, and, above all, he did a great 
deal of general good, exactly because he embraced no particular 
system. 

" Yes,'* said Nugent, as they sat together after dinner, and the 
younger man had embosomed to the elder, who had been his father's 
most intimate friend, all that had seemed to him the most unex- 
ampled of ml8fortunea--a£ter he had repealed the -^t^<&\«& ^1'^'qSl- 
four, the faitblesanesB of Charlotte, and the ru%8X\V\«& q1 Ci^^Vcv— 
Tfl^" Baid he, "I now see my errot; I ivo Vstv^CT ViN^m-^ 
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species ; I no longer place reliance in the love, friendship, sinGeriQv 
or virtue of the world ; I Mrill no longer trust myself open-heaiteif 
in this vast community of knaves ; 1 will not fly mankind, but 1 
will despise tliem." The Colonel smiled. '* You shall put on yoor 
hat, my young friend, and pay a little visit with me :— nay, no •>• 
cuse ; it is only an old lady, who has given me permission to drink 
tea with her.*' Nugent demurred, but consented. The two gen- 
tlemen walked to a small house in the Regent's Park. They wm 
admitted to a drawing-room, where they found a blind old lady, of 
a cheerful countenance and prepossessing manners. " And how 
does your son do !" asked the Colonel, after the first salutations 
were over, '' have you seen him lately ?" *< Seen him lately ! why 
you know he rarely lets a day pass without calling on or writiiigtA 
me. Since the affliction which visited me with blindness, though ] 
he has nothing to hope from me, though from my jointure I mast 
necessarily be a burthen to one of his limited income^ and mixiog w 
much with the world as he does ; yet had I been the richest motliw 
in England, and every thing at my own disposal, he could not have 
been more attentive, more kind to me. He will cheerfullygive ip 
the gayest party to come and read to me, if 1 am the least unwell, 
or the least out of spirits; and he sold his horses to pay MisB 
Blandly, since I could not afford from my own income to pay the 
salary, so accomplished a musician asked to become myoompanioo; 
Music, you know, is now my chief luxury. Oh, he is a parages 
of sons — ^the world think him dissipated and heartless; but if 
they could see how tender he is to me!" exclaimed the mother, 
clasping her hands, as the tears gushed from her eyes. Nugent 
was charmed; the Colonel encouraged the lady to proceed; and 
Nugent thought he had never passed a more agreealde hour than 
in listening to her maternal praises of her affectionate son. 

<* Ah, Colonel !" said he, as they left the house, how much wiser 
have you been than myself; you have selected your friends with 
discretion. What would not I give to possess' such a friend as that 
good son must be! But you never told me the lady's nama" 
^ Patience," said the Colonel, taking snuff, " I have another visit 
to pay." 

Nelmore turned down a little alley, and knocked at a small cot- 
tage. A woman with a child at her breast opened the door; and 
Nugent stood in one of those scenes of cheerful poverty whidi it so 
satisfies the complacency of the rich to behold. ** Aha!*' said Nel- 
more, looking round, <*you seem comfortable enough now; your 
benefactor has not done his work \)^Yv«Xn«%?^ ^Y^na&wM^ <&Tv%is 
heart, no I Oh, Sir, wkien 1 XV^wk. Vvovi dasM^sBRdi \» \^ ^tqb^ 
bow often he has been put to 11 tot moue^, Vwh <^Mnatt»\s^\»> 
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iie world, I cannot express how grateful 1 am, how grateful 1 
bi to be. He has robbed himself to feed us, and merely be- 
lt he knew my husband in youth." The Colonel permitted the 
Bin to run on. Nugent wiped his eyes, and left his purse 
iad him. ** Who is this admirable, this self-den}1ng man?" 
d ha, when they were once more in the street. ** He is in dis- 
I himself— would I could relieve him! Ah, you already recou- 
nie to the world. 1 acknowledge your motive, in leading me 
«r; there are good men as well as bad. All are not Bnlfours 
Gilpins ! But the name — the name of these poor peoplo^s 
iCMtor!" 

Stay/' said the Colonel, as they now entered Oxford-street; 
is is lucky indeed, I see a good lady whom I wish to accost**' 
dl, Mrs Johnson," addre^ing a stout, comely, middle-aged 
um of respectable appearance, who, witii a basket on her arm, 
coming out of an oil-shop ; " so you have been labouring in 
' vocation I see— making household purchases. And how is 
' young lady?" ** Very well, Sir, I am happy to say,** repfa'ed 
fvomiin, courtsojring. ** And you are weM too, I hope, Sir.** 
M^ considering the dissipation of the long season, pretty well, 
k you. But I suppose your young mistress is as gay and 
tleas as ever — a mere fashionable wife, eh I*' ** Sir/' said the 
lan, bridling up, ** there is not a better lady in the world than 
young lady ; 1 have known her since she was that high !*' 
hat, she's good tempered, I suppose ?" said the Colonel siieer- 
** Good-tempered — I believe it is impossible for her to say a 
ii word to any one. There never was so mild, so even-like a 
per." ''What, and not heartless, eh! this is too good!*' 
mrtless ! she nursed me herself when I broke my leg coming 
tairs ; and every night before she went to bed would come into 
room with her sweet smile, and see if 1 wanted any thing.'* 
id you fancy, Mrs Johnson, that she'll make a good wife: 
, she was not much in love when she married." " I don't know 
t that, Sir, whether she was or not; but I'm sure she is always 
^ng my Lord's wishes, and I heard him myself say this very 
oing to his brother^* Arthur, if you knew what a treasure I "■ 
98a'" ** You are very right," said the Colonel, resuming his 
ral manner ; ** and I only spoke for the pleasure of seeing how 
and how justly you could defend your mistress ; she ia, truly, an 
Uent lady— good evening to you." 

[ have seen that woman before," said Nugent^ ''but I can't think 
re ; she has the appearance of being a kousekee^c m «»&& 
y," "She IB so.*' **How pleasant \\. Va Via \mbw ^l 1«««S» 
ence in the great world," continued ^ug|ex&t sVgjGai^l^''. *^ Wniwt 
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eyidenfc to see the honest senrant was sincere in her pndsi 
husband, whoever he may be I" 

They were now at the Colonel's house. '* Just let m 
passage," said Nelmore, opening the pages of a Frenc 
pher, and as I do not pronounce French like a native, I 
late as 1 proceed: 

** Inorder to love mankind— expect but little from them ; in oi 
their faults, without bitterness, we must accustom ourselvei 
them, had to perceive that indulgence is a justice which fndl hi 
a right to demand from wisdom. Now nothing tends more to i 
indulgence, to close our hearts against hatred, to open them t» 
pies of a humane and soft morality, than a profound knowledge 
man heart— that knowledge which La Rodiefoucaolt possesse 
ingly, the wisest men have always been the most indulgent," A 

''And now prepare to be surprised. That good son wh< 
mired so much — ^whom you wished you could obtain as 
Captain Balfour — that generous, self-denying man, i 
desired yourself so nobly to reUeve, is Mr Gilpin — that } 
who, in the flush of health, beauty, dissipation, and conq 
attend the sick chamber of her servant, and whom hi 
discovers to be a treasure, is Charlotte Lennox !'' 

'* Good Heavens I'* cried Nugent, '* what then am 1 1 
has some juggling been practised on my understandin 
Balfour, Gilpin, and Miss Lennox, after all, patterns 
tion?" 

*' No, indeed, very far from it; Balfour is a dissipate 
man— of loose morality and a low standard of honour; ] 
were destined to purchase experience — ^he saw you were 
be plundered by some one — he thought he might as well 
didate for the profit. He laughed afterwards at your ex 
because he despised you; on the contrary, I believe th 
you very much in his way, but because, in the world li 
every man enjoys a laugh at his acquaintance. Chariot 
saw in you a desirable match; nay, I believe she had a ] 
gard for you : but she had been taught all her life to t 
page, wealtli, and station better than love. She could nc 
temptation of being Marchioness of Austerly — notonegii 
could ; yet she is not on that account the less good-tempe 
natured, or less likely to be a good mistress and a tole 
Gilpin is the worst instance of the three. Gilpin is ; 
scoundrel ; but Gilpin is in evident distress. He was 
bahiUty very sorry to alU«k'you.\«\io\\aA\iwv«SA«AVv\\sa.( 
but perhaps, as he is a du\VAo6,\!i^«»oi\VjV5D\Yv%VJ£i<i^^^^ 
buy of him was abuse. Xou inus\. ivoV >iEao\s^ "V^a yos^ 
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ce, out of ingratitude, out of wuiitoimess ; he maligned you 
guineas. Yet Gilpin is u man, who, having swindled his 
)ttt of ten guineas, would in the joy of the moment give five 
i;gar. In the present case he was actuated by a better feol- 
) was serving the friend of his childhood — few men forget 
outhful ties, however they trample on others. Your mis- 
is not the single mistake of supposing the worst people the 
: was the double mistake of supposing common-place people 
the best— now the worst ; in making what might have been 
int acquaintance an intimate friend ; in believing a man in 
must necessarily be a man of merit; in thinking a good- 
Bdy pretty girl, was an exalted specimen of Human Nature, 
are then about to full into the opposite extreme — and to be 
icriminating in suspicion as you were in credulity. Would 
ould flatter m}-self that I had saved you from that— the more 
ous— error of the two !" 
ii have^my dear Nelmore : and now lend me your Philo- 

Ith pleasure ; but one short maxim is as good as all Philoso- 
an teach you, for Philosophers can only enlarge on it — it is 
-it is this — 'take the world as it is.' '* 

New Monthit/ Mag. 



SONNET. 

TO A DISTANT FRIBND 

'Tis eveuiog, and the summer has put on 

Her richest dress, her way with flowers is strew'd, • 

Beauty and music dwell in every wood. 

And bower and meadow, hiU and valley lone , 

A gentle shower is o'er, the earth has wept 

Its fragrance into freshness. In this hour. 

When in a flood of glory all is dipp'd, 

By the deep influence of a higher power. 

My spirit leaves its prison-house, and flies 

Towards the sweet haunts uf tliy summer home. 

Where, lover-Iike, thy river • loves to roam ; 

*Tis there, I see thee with my mental eyes, 

Aud hold communion with tliee, day by day. 

Though now we do not meet, and haply never may. 

* Tlie Tweed- near Ke\so. 
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A SCOTTISH SHEPHERD BOY. 



— — *' Here I ranne tome Riw of Inceiiif; my Waj, fbr th«w Moorland PImh 
Landc-niarks to the Eye itt the Traveller, but I was so fortunate as to Diaoovtr ane HoM^b 
sitting with his Dog on ane I^nowll, who fumiUi'd me with all necenaiie Direelioa^M^ 
whom I Found to begovem'd by a spirit of Urbaniile and Intcliiicence* wh&rb 
cvnimcndation in a coonti) so wUd and salTage.' — Jfcf v{ii'« Jourmmlt an. I700< 



Tub moorland streteh'd around him. 

The deep and nilont sky 
In a dreamy spell have bound him. 

And his fancy Jaden eye 

Revels luxuriously. 



IT. 

At dawn of mom he started 
From his easy rest,— and there 

He si to, still sunny hearted. 
Feeling the gentle air 
Breathe through his auburn hair. 



III. 

Ho wearies not >yhile o*er him 
The hours of summer glide ;— 

His fleecy flock before liim, 
lib faithful dog beside. 
And thoughts that wander wi<lo. 



IV. 

Bidding farewell to sadness, 
Would now that I might he 

A denizen of gladness. 
My Shepherd boy ! like thee, 
I^ull'd by that flowery sea ! 



V. 



Oh ! pleasant is thy raeetinor 

With friends at dose of day ! 
Th»^ smi\e— ttv<». ftrc-wlc seating— 

The taWa that p?tt% wwm — y 
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THE ORPHAN. 

A COUNTRY TALE.* 
BV THE HON. MRS NORTON. 

^ thy bread upon the waters : for thou shalt find it after many days.** 

^iIant years since, as a farmer of the name of Somers was re- 
ning home late one autumn evening on horseback, he heard a 
at wailing cry, as if from an infant. He was a kind, good man, 
I his heart pitied the child who was left unsheltered at such an 
ur; so he stopped and listened, but he heard no sound except the 
' wind sweeping by him, and it was too dark to distinguish ob- 
^ at a distance. He walked his horse up and down that part of 
road from which the cry had appeared to come, but it was not 
eated; and he was just turning homewards, when he thought he 
' something like a heap of white linen lying close to the large 
1 gates of a park that opened on the road. The fiEurmer's heart 
kf for he thought murder had been done in that lonely place, and 
a moment he hesitated whether he should not first obtain assist- 
6 before he advanced ; but the faint cry he had heard was again 
lible, and there was no one near but an old deaf woman who 
•t the gate of the park, and her daughter who was but a child, 
tied his horse to the iron railing, and knelt down by the white 
p» which proved to be the body of a femtde, quite stiff and cold : 
iier bosom lay a little infant, in which there was still life, though 
r&s numbed by the bleak wind which must have blown over it 
many hours ; and again it moaned feebly as the farmer lifted 
9 his arms. He knocked at the door of the park lodge, and 
Sed of the old woman to allow the body to be carried in there; 
the was so terrified at the thought, that he was obliged to 
ik of some other plan. Having obtained a light, therefore, and 
ired himself that the female was indeed dead, he left the body, 

rode home. The first thing he did on arriving, was to order 
labouring men to go and fetch the corpse. Then stealing softly 

the sleeping room, where his wife sate watching by the cradle 
tieir youngest child, he laid the little foundling on her lap, and 
her where and how he had found it. *' And God bless you for 
exclaimed the poor woman, weeping : "that God who tempers 
wind to the shorn lamb ^'* and she turned her tearful eyes to 
cradle where her own pet lamb was lying in a sweet quiet sleep, 
that night they watched over the frail life Ihw^ comnvxNX^ Ns^ 

» From 'Friendship's Offering: \«3S. 
2f 
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their care. Many times they thouglit its sufferings were over, 
and that it had joined its unhappy mother in another and better 
world ; but at length the shadow of death passed away from its fair 
pale face : il moved its lips as if asking for nourishment ; and, after 
swallowing a few drops of warm milk, opened its large blue eyes 
and faintly smiled on the good woman who tended it. Fanner 
Somers himself wept with joy on this occasion ; and, leaving a 
little girl to watch the sleepers, he proceeded with his wife to the 
room where the body lay. 

It was an awful sight to see, by the dim light of a single candle, 
and a lantern which stood at the corpse's head, the eager expres- 
sion of fear, curiosity, horror, or pity, in the countenances of the 
bystanders, — and to contrast these evidences of human passion, vrith 
the eternal quiet of the dead woman's face, and the stiff, unnatural 
repose of her form. There was no mark of violence on the body, 
but it was so wasted and thin as to look almost like a skeleton. 
Mrs Somers assisted in laying out the corpse, and cut off a lock of 
the long golden hair which was all of beauty that now remained. 
This, and the certificate of the child's baptism} which was found 
in the woman's pocket, she sealed up till the little orphan should 
be old enough to value them. And after that, the cold lip and 
the closed eye, whose smile and glance had once, perhaps, glad- 
dened many hearts, were hidden under the heavy earth ; and in a 
few years, tlie circumstance which placed the Orphan Mary an in- 
mate in Farmer Somers' house, were almost forgotten ; nor wa» 
the history of the poor woman ever known, nor any inquiry made? 
about her, after all had been made public in the newspapers of th^ 
day. 

The little cliiid, thus rescued from destruction, was brought n 
with Farmer Somers' own daughter, and the same care and ten 
derness was shown to both ; but both did not thrive equally. Th 
sparkling beauty and mental quickness of *'Gipsey Jeraie," as sh 
was called in the village, formed a striking contrast with the pale 
ness of Mary's delicate features, and her slow progress in w] 
Jessie called " her learning." But Jessie's two brothers loved meel 
Mary as well if not better than their true sister ; and Jessie herse: 
poured out all the warmth of her affectionate heart in behalf of h 
companion, nor was she conscious of any superiority except that 
being two years Mary's senior, t^hildren are slow to feel their o 
inferiority unless it is forced on their minds by those around the 
The orphan knew that Jessie was the prettiest and the cleverest, jtt^ 
as she knew that the hair of the latter was darker, and her lim 
stronger to bear fatigue, iViauYvet 0Nm\\i>\\.>i3cvfcVawwiV!idigB |[ave b 
no pain ; and, secure in iVie affecWoiv ol vJ!\ «LXQ>rtt.WkKt,^^ vcv^s*^ 
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- a quiet happiness, till accident caused her to institute a comparison 
ill her own mind, between her merits and those of her more spright- 
ly companion. 

She was sitting at the door of the farm house one sultry day in 
August, watching Jessie and her brothers, who were helping the 
reapers at some distance. The orphan had exerted herself to the 
utmost that day — even beyond her strength ; and had stolen home 
to the threshold of the house to rest a little while. Farmer Somers 
had returned a few minutes before, and was speaking to his wife 
within doors, so that Mary scarcely heard their conversation till the 
sound of her own name awoke her attention. ** Yes, Mary was 
there, too, poor thing ;*' said the farmer, in answer to his wife's 
question, " doing her best — and that was but little.'* " She always 
does her best,*' said Mrs Somers, quietly. '* Yes, yes, I know the 
girl does all she can, but there's no more strength iu her than a bit 
of wash>leather — ^you should have seen Jessie, the little sturdy 
{gipsej, she did as much as a grown woman ; and with such a merry 
smile on her sun-burnt face, God bless her, as did one^s heart good 
to look at. The ether will never be any thing but a burden upon 
«is all her life long." * Oh don't say so, Richard ; it was she who 

■put the cider ready for you that you've just been drinking: she's a 
deal more thoughtful than Jessie, and pretty enough, too, if beauty 
goes for any thing. Don't speak as if you repented the great charity 
<5od has put it in your power to do." ** I don't repent it," said the 
farmer vehemently; " I never see her enjoying a summer's day 
with the boys and Jessie, or warming her little shivering hands at 
our hearth in winter, without thanking heaven for having made me 
the means of saving her life. But that's no reason I should think 
of her as of my own girl ; and I tell you that she will never be fit 
for any thing, — ^never." 

Mary heard no more. She rose from the place where she had 
been sitting, and walked very slowly to a little bank which over- 
looked the field they were reaping; and there she sat down and 
sobbed bitterly. She was roused by a peal of merry laughter /rom 
the field ; and presently Jessie and her brothers came bounding to- 
wards her. The little orphan dried her tears, and watched them 
till they reached the sunk fence which formed the boundary of the 
cornfield. The eldest of the boys cleared it ; then the next ; and 
lastly, Jessie threw over her little sheaf of gleaned ears for the 
" Harvest home," and jumped across it as lightly and fearlessly as 
her brothers 4i 

** Ahl" sighed poor Mary, *<I couldn't do that; I always go 
round to the little gate." And she looked nvysHwW^ \x^\w ^^ssv^S-^ ^ 

face, as she bent over her and jested her for \ai\ivea%, V\\Jft. -a. >^^^ ^ 

2r« 
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fill Impression of the beauty of that countenance which her ftither 
Ue^Bed for its brightness. And very bright and loTely it was at 
this moment, glowing with exercise and irrepressible merriment; 
but a shadow fell on her brow when she saw the sadness of her com- 
panion, and she earnestly inquired the cause of her weeping. 
" Because — ^because," said the little girl, again bur^ng into tears, 
'* your father says I shall never be any thing but a burden to him 
all my life lung.'' The children looked at each other with dismay. 
" Did my father say that to you Mary V* said one of the boys, 
while a deep flush crossed his handsome face. " Oh I no-— no ; he 
did not luiow I was within liearing — ^hesaid it to— to— yourmother ; 
and tliat I had no strength in me like Jessie; and that I never 
should be fit for any thing ; and that when I had done my best it 
was but little. — I that thought I had done such a good day's work!" 
** And so you have, Mary— and so you have" — ** and you'll be 
stronger next summer — Jessie's older than you" — *' and what does 
it signify how little you do, when we're all willing and happy to 
help you, every day, and all day long"— eagerly burst from the lips 
of her youthful comforters. And Mary was comforted in a degree ; 
but it was long before her spirits recovered the little elasticity they 
had formerly possessed, and she shrunk from the eye of Farmer 
Somers with nervous timidity, whenever she happened to be en- 
gaged at her tasks in his presence. 

Meanwhile both girls grew up, and both had their admirers among 
the young farmers of the neighbourhood ; but of these Jessie had 
many more tlian the orphan Mary, and cared infinitely more for 
their homage. Indeed, it must be confessed, that the faults of 
Jessie's character developed themselves as visibly as the beauty of 
her person. She was vain, passionate, and a coquette; but she 
was also warm-hearted, generous, and industrious ; and even her 
faults were dear to those with whom she lived. To her fhther, es- 
pecially, she was an idol ', a thing 

-" too bright and good 



For human nature's daily food ;" 

and Mary was insignificant in comparison. The very manner of 
Jessie had a charm in it which was wanting in Mary's. The side- 
long glance of those dark down cast eyes, which seemed lalighing 
at you beneath their lashes when you attempted seriously to con- 
verse with her ; the sudden flash of jov which shone in them at 
times when they were turned full upon^l", which glowed over her 
whole countenance, and parted her full lips on her even teeth; her 
low laugh; her cordial welconvB*, \vw ?,>Nft«x -hwv^*, «h«vw\,V^ l<»k 
tfmischiei that lurked occas\oivR\\^ \w\v^\ ^^j^ wAW^ ^TftKt?»'A 
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ker mouth, and which ever tempted you to propose some innocent 
frolic ; had a charm of which she herself was but half aware. You 
listened to Mary without emotion ; you heard her slow stealing step 
approach, and scarcely cared whether she paused or passed you; 
you met the gaze of her quiet blue eyes, and thought how good and 
gentle she seemed ; but ere the day ended, her image faded from 
your mind, and left that of Jessie to haunt your dreams, and make 
you smile e^en over the memory of her smiles in your waking 
hours. 

IC'pleased providence, however, to reverse the situations of the 
young companions, and to make Mary the only stay and comfort of 
her protectors. Farmer Somers' affairs became less prosperous; 
his crops failed ; three bad seasons in succession destroyed all hope 
of being able to continue things on the same scale as before ; and 
one evening in October, when the whole family were collected to- 
gether, he abruptly broke silence with the words — " Children, we 
can no longer sit around the same heartli at night, or meet at our 
morning meal regularly as the sun rises : some of you must earn 
your bread away from me : 1 have no longer the means to support 
you all ;" — end the last words were spoken with a forced firmness, 
which said more than tears. No answer was made ; his sons and 
the girls looked at each other ; and Mrs Somers turned pale and 
kept her eyes fixed steadily on the ground ; but the farmer gazed 
on J esse, and on her only, as if she was all he had to lose ; and 
^en he spoke again his voice was broken and unequal. ** One of 
the boys— you, Richard— can remain to help me in the farm ; and 
James must work with farmer White, who has t^en part of the 
land off my hands ; Mary and Jessie (and here his eye wandered 
from his daughter to his wife) must go out to service : God's will 
be done !'* and the farmer bowed liis head reverentially. Jessie 
flung herself into her mother's arms, and wept bitterly ; while the 
orphan stole to her adopted father's side, and murmured — *^ Must 
Jessie go?" " Yes, cJiild, yes, she must; and so must you all but 
one ; your mother will do all a womim can do in Uie farm, as she 
did for me when we began life, and I brought her home to this 
very house, a young thing like Jessie. For you, my gentle, patient 
girl (and he wrung the hand he held), 1 have little fear; but for 
my poor Jessip— ah ! Jess," continued he as he folded his arms 
round his favourite child, *'you must tame that wild spirit, and 
learn to obey strangers, for your father's sake, who never said a 
harsh word to you, or fsprned even on your folli^." 

It was soon settled, that Jessie should be dairymidd at the Park, 
and Mary become tJie attendant of Mrs Bensoiv, Uwi clttv^^wwaxv'^ 
^'fe, who wus latterly grown very iufivm, auCl viaa aS^AiAxsii. vt\>ia> ^ 

2r3 
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diimiesB of sight which it vna feared would end in total bUndneoi. 
James went to farmer White's the day after that erentful conver- 
sation 2 and that day .veek was fixed for the departure of the sisteis 
to their different services. A bright evening sun gleamed on the 
faded and yellow fuliage of the trees round the farm-house, while 
they stood lingering in their own room, and gazing round as if to 
seek an excuse for still remaining, after every preparation had been 
. made. '* Ah I" said Jessie, as her eyes fell on the neat little bed 
they had shared together, '* I shall not hear a hymn from your 
sweet voice to-night 1'* The blue riband Mary was tying round 
her sister's hat, dropped from her hand ; and in an instant the we^ 
ing girls were locked in each other's arms. 

Their roads lay in the same direction as far as the park, and then 
il^Iary had about a mile further \o walk. The little party set out 
accordingly, together; Farmer Somers and Jessie foremost, and 
his wife and Mary following. Mrs Somers talked affectionately 
and encouragingly to the orphan, but her eye was wistfully fixed 
on the group before ; and as they neared the park gate, and she saw 
her beloved child evidently sobbing violently, while her father 
passed his arm fondly round her waist to support her, she hastily 
pressed the hand of her young companion, and passed on to share 
the task of soothing the agitated girl. They passed through the 
park gate which formed the boundary where they were to part from 
Mary; and she paused as if in expectation that they would turn 
round and bid her good bye ; but they passed on — and on — till their 
forms lessened in the distance, and grew dim and indistinct to her 
tearful eyes. As she turned away to proceed on her solitary path, 
the same feeling of bitterness stole over her heart, as had first smitten 
it in the evening of that memorable harvest- home when she was 
yet a child ; the same vague yearning for the swe^ and natural ties 
of parent, brotlier, and sister ; the same sense of desertion, which 
even her own reason told her, pruceeded from an inadequate cause. 
It was not that she should not again see them ; the three short miles 
which were to separate them, scarcely warranted, perhaps, pL formal 
farewell : but it was tlie feeling that she was not one of them; that 
in a moment of mutual sorrow, these, even these, the nearest and 
dearest friends of her life, had forgotten her— ihe feeling, (and let 
none deny its overwhelming bitterness till they have felt its power,) 
thyt in the wide world she was a.Jirst object to no human heart ! 

The orphan leant weeping against the iron railwork, as these 

thoughts passed tlirough her mind, audgit was not till the chiU 

evening dew reminded her of the lateness of the hour, that with a 

hurried step she proceeded onwaiAsu 1\v<it^ vj^a la^ «^i\ft at some 

little distance wiuch she must ciosa*, VVve i«aV ^^ Vv^^ ^^^Vjwv^^Tk- 
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^rely among fields and lanes. As she approached it, a figure, ^hich 

slie instantly recognized as James iSomers, jumped from it : — ** Oh ! 

^iary dear/* said the young man, hastily, " How late you are : I 

i^vQ been waiting an hour and more at this stile, which 1 knew 

'>'0u must pass, to walk the rest of the way with you ; and how you 

^lave been crying 1 but no wonder, for poor Jessie and you were al- 

>ivays as fond as sisters. " There was a long pause ; and as Mary 

Xeaned on his arm, she mentally contrasted his kindness in waiting ' 

-Cor her, with the parting which had just taken place. James 

Somers interrupted her reflections with the words— «" And yet you 

Xnow you are not her sister, Mary. " ** No/' said the orphan, faintly. 

** Nor— nor mine/* added the young man, hesitatingly. ** No, 

James, nor your's ; I know 1 belong to no one ; but dun't remind 

jue of it just now : " and the choking tears again rose to her swoln 

eyes. 

He pressed her arm closer to his heart, and again for a few steps 
there was silence. Then, speaking very hurriedly, he said— «* But 
it is now, at this time, of ail others,, that 1 would remind you of it, 
Mary ; because 1 will say now, what 1 have often wished to say be- 
fore^ and dared not, though there was neither sin nor shame in it ; 
and that is, that 1 love you better than ever brother loved sister ; 
better than father or mother ; better than the whole world ; better 
than life itself! Don't tremble so, dear Mary; and lean on me 
still. 1 do not wish to wring any promise from you just now, when 
you are sorry to leave us all ; 1 know it may be many years before 
1 can daim you for a \\ife ; but 1 tell you this, because you are going 
among strangers, that you may think of me, not— not merely as a 
brother — and that, if others should wish to marry you, you may ask 
your heart whether they can love you or you them, as we love who 
have spent our lives together." - 

The orphan retired to rest that evening — the first evening of 
dependance on strangers— tlie first evening of separation from all 
her friends, with a deep and entire sense of happiness such as she 
had never before experiunced. That James ISomers, — the lively, 
handsome, aflectionate James Somers, the favourite of the village, 
the brother who most resembled Jessie, should love her better than 
futher or mother, better tlian life itself, seemed wonderful, incom- 
prehensible. — That there should be one being to whom she was all 
in all — the hope looked fon^ard to for years to come— the image 
vvhich made labour light to his soul — oh ! it was more than she had 
deserved from Heaven ; and, when the orphan knelt that night be- 
fore the throne of grace, in the purity of her heart she thanked her 
God for the words James hud spoken. 
AJJ neut on smoothly ; and the (\uaTlcr\\ c«n«iv?,^ ^1 N^^ N.'^'^ 
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girls were, with very slight deductions, regularly deposited with 
Mrs Somers during the first year. Mary's mistress declared that 
her caps had never been crimped so neatly — her work never don» 
80 well — ^herself never waited on so cheerfully, as since the orphan 
came to live with her. She was not treated as a servant^ but re- 
mained constantly with Mrs Benson, that, as the old lady expressed 
it, ** the sight of her face, and the sound of her voice, might cheer 
her heart'' 

Jessie too had given satisfaction ; but she was not contented witli 
her place ; the housekeeper, she said, was cross, the other dairy maid 
overbearing and officious ; and she willingly accepted an ofler made 
by a lady who had spent some time at the Park on a visit, to enter 
her family as waiting maid to two very spoilt and lovely children, 
who had taken a fancy to her during their stay. This lady was in 
very bad health, and on her way to London, where she intended to 
fix her residence, in order to be under the care of the first ph}si- 
dans: and even farmer Somers reproached Jessie for having en- 
gaged herself to leave them all, without consulting him or her mo- 
ther. But Jessie was determined; and to London she went ; and 
at the end pf the quarter wrote, in high spirits, to her mother, to 
whom she transmitted four guineas of her wages. The next ac- 
count was less pleasant : her mistress wus dead ; her master gone 
to Paris on business ; and what \tith mourning, and other expenses, 
she could only send one guinea home. Her third letter arrived 
just as her anxious parents were reasoning on the probability of her 
being ill, as the cause of her long silence, it vras written in low 
spirits, vdth an affectation of levity which struck painfully on the 
hearts of the circle at the farm. It contained no remittance ; but 
she expressed a hope of being able to send money in a few days, 
'* as every one who comes to the house," said she, " gives me some- 
thing; 1 suppose for the pleasure of looking at me; for I do no- 
thing in the family except dress and undress the young ladies." 
She concluded by complaining, that her wages were never so regu- 
larly paid, as before her mistress died ; so that she was often more 
in debt than she was aware before she could receive them; and 
that the new housekeeper was a very fine lady, who insisted on 
Jessie's dressing smartly, and keeping up a genteel appearance be- 
fore company." Farmer Somers did little that day but peruse and 
re-peruse the letter of his beautiful and wayward Jessie ; and after 
much consideration he wrote to her, a peremptory command to 
leave her place and return home. Had tliat letter been sent, much 
misery might have been spared, to him — to all : — ^but as the farmer 
raised his eyes from the ftnisYieA ^agie, VIIblc^'SSX. wvVskfcT «£«astomed 
seat; in an instant the sound oi Viet \a»^, xSaa w$\«a»aw^l\\s« 
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beMning brow, the bounding step with which she used to meet him, 
dashed across his soul — he read his mandate to her, and it appeared 
stem and cruel ; he had apportioned the severity of his language 
more to the magnitude of her temptations, than the faultiness of 
ber conduct ; why should he speak harsh words to his child ?-— why 
should he issue a command to her who would obey his wishes? 
He tore up his first letter, and wrote another, in which his natural 
anxiety was so mingled with the outpourings of awakened tender- 
ness, that Jessie might, perhaps, be excused, when she wrote home 
that she feared her not being able to send more money had induced 
her father and nether to think she was not advantageously placed ; 
she assured them they were mistaken : that she would not leave her 
place for the world ; and finally she inclosed four pounds as a proof 
that her inability on the two last occasions was entirely accidental. 

Poor Jessie ! it was her last remittance home. The year rolled 
round : Christmas came — but no letter or word from London 
cheered the hearts of the party at the farm. Impatiently they 
waited till the first spring quarter was at an end ; and kind letters 
were written at intervals to assure her that they merely wished for 
a line to gladden them ; to say she was in health, and remembered 
them all. They told her how prosperously the farm went on, and 
with the delicacy that is bom of aflection, magnified the improve- 
ment in their situation that she might feel less painfully (what they 
never doubted caused her reluctance to write) her inability to assist 
them with money. Still no tidings were received ; and at length 
one of Mary's letters was returned to her with the post-of&ce mark, 
''no such person as Jessie Somers to be found!" Mrs Benson herself 
accompanied the orphan to the house of her adopted father, to com- 
municate this distressful intelligence ; and advised him instantly 
to write to Jessie's master, and learn whither the unhappy girl was 
gone. He wrote; and neither ate, drank, slept, nor scarcely spoke, 
till the few lines of reply were handed to him. They were as 
follows : — 

*• Sir, — I have made all due inquiry respecting the young person 
you mention of the name of SSomers, from my housekeeper, and 
find that she was discharged from my service for a theft committed 
on one of my daughters, and that no one in the house knows her 
present abode.'* 

The farmer covered his face, and with a wild hysterical laugh, 
sank back in his chair, from which he was lifted to his bed by his 
son and wife ; and there for eight days he remained, utterly uncon- 
scious of the presence of those around him, and talking incoherently 
of righting his child, and punisliing \lvose>NVvo\v8j\^«xA«t^V^x 
name. At length the fever left him, and Yve VxxnvtA \.Q\»a>«\^^ vasA 
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Mary, wiio were watching by his bed-side, and said — <* I feel well 
again — well in body ; and 1 shall go instantiy to London to find my 
poor girl.'' No entreaties to delay but a few days till he should in 
some measure recover his strength, could move him. He set off 
alone, resolved, as he said, to come back with his Jessie, or never 

^ to return to the home she had clouded with shame. 

From the housekeeper who had turned Jessie away. Fanner 
Somers learned all the circumstances which had condemned her. 
She had been observed measuring a quantity of fine lace which be- 
longed to the dress of one of the little girls ; she had washed it, 
and on the housekeeper inquiring, why the child's frock was not 
trimmed, she replied, that it was not dry, and that it should be 
put on the next day. The housekeeper observing that she was 
much embarrassed during her answer, took particular notice of the 
way in which the yomig ladies were dressed during the two follow.. 
ing days, and at length insisted on Jessie's producing the lace. 
The girl then burst into tears, and declared she could not, that she 
had lost it immediately after having hung it to dry, and that she 
was convinced some one had stolen it. At tlie same time she offered 
to replace it out of her year's wages. This the housekeeper per- 
emptorily refused ; it was old family lace, and it was necessary that 
some inquiry should be made immediately into the manner of its 
disappearance. All the servants were called into one room, and 
their boxes searched. In Jessie's box a remnant of the lace was 
discovered, carefully concealed in the sleeve of a gown, and her pas- 
sionate protestations and vehement accusal of treachery on the part 
of some one in the house, her proud defiance to the housekeeper to 
prove her guilt, inclined all to suspect her truth. After much 
trouble, a pawnbroker was discovered in the neighbourhood, with 
the remainder of the lace in his possession. He volmitarily stated 
that a young girl had pawned it at his shop a week previous ; that 
the circumstance made a particular impression on his mind, both 
from the superior quality of the lace, and from the fact of its being 
damp as if lately washed. Of the girl he knew nothing ; she spoke 
ill a very low voice, did not appear agitated in the least, had a quan- 
tity of beautiful hair dressed in long dark curls on each side of her . 
face, and wore a deep bonnet with a blue ribbon round it. There 
was a general murmur among her fellow-servants, for there was no 
one in the house with hair like Jessie's, or who wore the same sort 
of hat. She was desired to put on her bonnet and shawl, and the 
pawnbroker was asked whether he recognized her as the young per- 
son who had pawned the lace. The man refused to speak positive- 
ly^ on account of its being dusk al\\\eVim^\i\i\.\JDLW3L^V%hft was the 

aame person, and produced a pocVal YvMvdW^t^Vfti ^>aLV^ ^^ V^ 
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dropped in leaving his shop, with the initials J. S. in the comer. On 
iedng this last proof^ the wretched girl tunied as pale as death, ex- 
daimed in a suffocated tone, ** my father ! my father ! " and fell 
senseless on the ground. 

On recovering she asked wildly if the officers were come to take 
her ; said she was lost for ever, and again repeated the words " Oh l 
my father — my father ! " after which she lay down on the bed, and 
begged to be left alone. About an hour afterwards the housekeeper 
went to her room to inform her that, in consideration of all the lace 
having been recovered, and the pawnbroker persisting in refusing 
to swear to her person, as well as from mercy to her youth and pre- 
vious respectability, she would not be prosecuted for the theft, but 
must instantly quit the house, and her tilings should be sent to her. 
—The frantic sorrow of the little girl whose loss was the cause of 
Jessie's disgrace, had also some weight in this decision, as the child 
vraa very delicate, and an idol with her father, whose absence on 
the continent left the housekeeper at liberty to act as she pleased on 
the occasion. But Jessie was no where to be found, nor did she 
ever return, or send for the few things she could call her own. 

After vainly endeavouring to obtain some clue to the abode of 
his wretched daughter, — and publishing an advertisement, "that if 
J. S. would return to her parents and native village, all should be, 
foi^otten and forgiven," — ^the heart-broken father returned home. 
From that day, according to his wife's mode of expressing it, ** he 
never held his head up." He did nothing on the farm; but sat 
with folded arms on the seat opposite Jessie's empty place, repeat- 
ing — " I made an idol of her, and God has punished me — God has 
punished me!" But for the unremitting exertions of his son. 
Fanner Somers would have been utterly and irretrievably ruined. 

Very early one morning in May, the orphan tapped lightly at the 
farm-house door, which was opened by the worn and weary form 
of Mrs Somers. ** Mother," said she in a low voice, ** Mrs Benson 
is going to liondon for three days, and I came to tell you this, and 
wish you good-bye." Mrs Somers looked on her fair open brow, 
and the tears rose to her eyes. ** God bless you, my child," said she, 
** and keep you from harm, though it is but three days you have to 
spend in that world of sin." And the heavy sigh that burst from 
her heart showed whither her thoughts had wandered. *<Who 
knows, mother," said the orphan after a pause, ** whether 1 may not 
hear something of her. " A painful smile quivered round the mouth 
of her adopted mother, and she shook her head without answering. 
Mary kissed her, and turned away without asking for Farmer 
Somen, for she knew that her visit would 6caTC«\Y \>« tc&^i»^^ «xi&. 
thathia vrhole soul was wrapped in the contempMioTV ot ^ce^^iNss»« 
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The sabbath day was the second after Mrs Benson's arilvBl in 
town, and the senrant of the lady with whom she was staying, pio- 
posed to Mary that they should attend divine senrice in Westminster 
Abbey, which she assured the orphan was ''grander than anything 
she could see in a dream." Permission was easily obtained, and 
they walked together through St James's Paric ** How sweet and 
quiet erery thing is," said Mary, as she looked upwards and caught 
glimpses of the early sun through the fresh foliage of the trees. 
** And how beautiful the light is upon those large white hon aec 
oh ! surely London is a glorious place ! But see," added she, after 
a pause, '< what a crowd of people huddled together ; they are not 
going to church ; they are not moTing ; something dreadful must 
hare luippened.*' '< Oh, nothing has happened," said her compan- 
ion carelessly ; '* it is only some drunken person they are trying to 
move away." *< Drunken!" said Mary with amazement; <*at 
this hour of the morning, and on the sabbath day ! " and she felt 
that the wickedness of London surpassed even what she had imagined. 
She turned her head again to the group— and her sudden gasp for 
breath was followed by a piercing shriek. ** What is the matter, 
for heaTen*s sake ?" said the startled servant girl. ** Oh, help me 
— save me," murmured Mary, as she dung beseechin^y to liei' 
companion ; '^ it is Jessie ! poor Jessie ! and she is on the groimd^ 
dying." " Don't— don't," said the girl — " don't go near them ; it=- 
can't be any one you know ; it is some poor wicked wretch, antf 
there are all sorts of people and soldiers round her; don't go— >pra]r 
don't'* But Mary heard nothing— saw nothing — ^but Jessie dying % 
and in a minute more she was on the spot ** Come, get up ancf 
go home, and don't lie here to make a disturbance in the paric," 
gruffly remonstrated a man who had hold of Je^e's arm. "I 
won't stir, I won't — I came here, and I'll stay here as long as I 
please— I won't! " and the last word was prolonged with a scream so 
shrill as to make every one pause and look round who was passing 
within any distance. << Let me speak to her — ^let me lift her," said 
Mary, who had shrunk trembling from the people with whom she 
was more immediately in contact " Don't go near her— she's dead 
drunk," said one of the soldiers. ** I'm not drunk !" screamed 
the girl, while the blue veins in her temples and throat swelled al- 
most to bursting; *' I'm not drunk — and I'm not a thief, though 
they made me out one— and I'll not stir, I won't !" '< Oh ! " sidd 
the orphan, sobbing bitterly, ^ let me get near her — she's not drunk, 
she's d>ing — you're suffocating her. — Oh ! ask them to make way 
for me?** continued she, suAdeiA^ ^ras^^lng the arm of a soldier 
who stood like lus comrade gaivn^wiVJfckfc «»"«»%** ^^\^atA\««wn 
Mesa you f— do I it's JesAe— 4t'a m^ sv^«\^' wcv^Xxi \«jt vgin^ '^ 
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nid oountry girl leaned her brow on the arm she hdd, with h}'8- 
rieal sobs. <* Mal&e way — make way,** said the young man, the 
nh of sudden pity rising to his face ; "don't you see her heart is 
saUng, poor thing ? " *< Ah 1 she's another of the same sort 1 " 
id some one in the crowd^ as they surlily made way for her to 
as: but a deep silence fell upon them when they beheld the 
Beting of the sisters. Mary knelt down, and uttered in a low 
ice a single word — it was the wretched girl's name; but that 
igle word, and the Toice in wliich it was uttered, worked like a 
igic spelL Jessie rose with a weak wailing cry; the shabby 
nnet and torn cap fell from her head, and the long dark hair, of 
lich she had been so vain, waved in tangled masses over her 
Dulders, as she buried her face in the bosom of her earliest and 
arest companion. There she wept, passionately, unresUrainedly, 
if they were again alone in their little room at the farm; and the 
{ tears sUently gushed from the closed eyelids of the fair and in- 
cent orphan, as she bent above tho long lost, still beloved lamb 
a forsaken fold. ** Let us go home," murmured Mary, " out of 
3 sight of these strange people." '' Home I " said Jessie ; ''to my 
me!— -oh no, no, no— <Aa/ is no place for youl" <<I will not 
tveyou, Jessie," said the orphan; *' never, never again; where 
a live is only too good for me — let us go ; " and she wound her 
ms fondly round her sister's neck. 

Through dirty narrow streets they slowly proceeded, accompanied 
the soldier who had been interested by Mary's supplications, and 
10 now supported the faint steps of the exhausted Je^ie ; while 
) orphan shrunk from the stare of scorn, curiosity, or wonder, 
dch they attracted. They reached the house at last, and the two 
Is crept up the dark dirty stair into a low andili-fumished room ; 
d there they sat down, and Jessie told her own story from the 
le of her leaving her place, to the moment when Mary found her. 
e said she was innocent of the crime for which she had been sent 
ay, and that she firmly believed the lace had been put into her 
c by one of the other servants, a girl who had since been trans- 
ited for a theft committed in another family. That fearing the 
grace of a trial, and feeling the impossibility of proving her in- 
oence, she had left her master's house in a state of mind ap- 
)aching to delirium, and as she wandered on, she came to a 
Idge, and felt irresistibly prompted to throw herself from i^ and 
die.— That while in the act of jumping from the parapet, she was 
red by a young man whom she afterwards discovered to be a sur- 
yor, and who persuaded her to return with him to his mother, 
omising that no one should ever know wVieTQ ^\\« v(«&, >c^ ^^«>»v 
iBclf wished it. — That she remained yi\1\\. Yas TftjoOft&t Vst -nwort'^ 
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tiian two mcmthi^ and that the young man wished vsvy mudh to 
marry her; but that she would neither consent to this nor to tell 
her father's name, nor to write home (though often urged to do so 
by the old woman), till she should stand acquitted of the charge of 
theft ; which event, knowing her innocence, she thought time might 
bring about — That when she heard of the transportation of her id- 
low-servant, she relinquished all hope of ever having her character 
cleared, and gave herself up to despair. That just about, this time, 
the young man who had treated her so kindly, was killed by the 
fall of some old houses he was examining, and his aged and feeble 
parent survived his loss but eight days. — That after the death of 
these persons she had hired this miserable lodging; and having 
gone in search of employment to a distant part of the town, on her 
return homewards she had fallen asleep from grief and weariness^ 
and never awoke till she was roused by the person Mary had seen 
holding her, who persisted that she was drunk, and ordered her to» 
get up and go away. 

During the whole of the recital, Jessie's voice vras almost inarti-^ 

culate from hysterical weeping : her violence of language, the bit 

temess with which she expressed herself against all those oonnectetK- 
with her dismissal from service, startled and dismayed the gentls^ 
Mary. At first she strenuously refused to return to her father*^^ 
house, and passionately disclaimed any wish to be received, unless' 
they entirely believed her assertions of. innocence. But when th^ 

orphan meekly reasoned on her probaUe fate, — ^when ahe contrast 

ed the confused shouts, the brawlings, the drunken songs with whiclrx 
from time to time their ears were assailed, with the quiet of thei f 
own old home, — when, above all, she described the utter broken— 
heartedness of the stout farmer, — ^the proud spirit melted, and Jessi e 
consented to accompany her adopted sister. A letter was written to 
prepare her father and mother; and late on the evening of the day 
£ftrmer Somers received the intelligence, the two sisters again walked 
together through the little lane which led to the farm-house ; and 
in a few minutes more Jessie was folded to her father's heart 
Another letter had reached him that eventful morning;— >it was 
from Jessie's master, containing the confession of her fellow-ser- 
vant, taken before a magistrate and duly signed ; the principal pur- 
port was, that the theft had been a concerted plan, both to obtain 
money and cause Jessie's dismissal, of whom she was very jealous: 
— that she had taken Jessie^s bonnet, and procured curls of the de- 
scription usually worn by the unhappy girl : — and that she had 
purposely dropped the handkerchief, that no circumstance might 
bo wanting io condemn her. 
While these happy UdingsYrexe Te«L^\Tv%,"^Vw>i wmwSk^ l^Sica^ 
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James's arm vn» thrown round her while he gazed on Jessie ; but she 
heard and felt his audible amen, when at evening prayer that night, 
farmer Somers called down a fenrent blessing on <<thk orphan ;'* 
and the humbled and saddened Jessie, who became again (and with 
better cause) the cherished idol of all around her, never forgot the 
^ when Mary sate in that dark and wretched room, earnestly 
persoading her, in those low musical tones, to return like the prodi- 
Sal son, like him to be welcomed. 



THE DYING ONE. 

Palb hectic's ' plague spot * on her wasted cheek, 
Proclatm'd her fast dissolving ;— fair she was. 
Though aye her wan and ashen hue belied 
The flashing sparkle of her clear bright eye ; 
Deceitful lustre ! — ^but for this she seem'd 
As dead, and yet alive, as if, in sooth. 
Some spirit pure had left its blest abode. 
And reinspirited the lifeless form 
Of beauty *8 fairest semblance,— or^ more like 
The inanimated work of sculptor's hand 
■Starting to life nerved.with Promethean fire. 
Her sun of life was setting fast,— and now 
A last, a radiant beam, had thrown athwiUt 
Her pallid features,— her fair soul appear'd. 
As if rejoicing to be free, and leave 
AH wo, and want, and pain— to soar aloft 
To realms of bliss, teid seraphs fair as she. 
Blooming in undecaying beauty — 'neath 
Their loved Redeemer's endless, holy sway. — 
Or, like the light of beaming lamp,— inclosed 
In glassy prison, — ^whieh resistiess darts 
Its radiance through the thin and fragile walls 
Mocking their opposition, — such she seemed, 
A frail weak frame without, a fire within.— 
The anxious eye of parents, brothers, paw 
Her quick declining, — nor could venture ought 
To stay consumption's sure, relenUess stride. 
Peaceful and calm, like soothing sleep's approach. 
Death's chill came o'er her, and her latest gasp 
Could scarce be noted. — Her soul's last adieu, 
Seem'd e'en as when the fading twilight sinks 
Beyond the cUstant moimtains, night's dark part. 
Her gloomy threshold, — ^ne'er observed,— no eye 
Can mark the time, no sage's glance can note 
When light doth cJiange to darkueds, even so 
Was her unseen departure. 
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THE CUEVALIEB D*AVENANr.* 



Du UNO the late revolutionary war in Spain, a regiment of dra- 
goons was raised at Madrid, which was chiefly oompoeed of foreign 
▼olunteers. The Chevalier D'Avenant, who had served long in 
the French army, resided at that time in the Spanish capital, and 
was induced, partly by his love of freedom, and partly by the ar- 
gent solicitation of the Cortes, to take the command of this corps. 
Unfortunately afler the Due D'Ai%ouleme crossed the Pyrenees, 
the campaign commenced under very unfavourable auspices, and 
the Constitutionalists were not long in discovering that the success 
of their arms was not equal to the justice of their cause. In the 
action which tooic place at Corunna, the Chevalier D'Avenant 
present with his regiment, and tooic an active part in the military- 
operations of the day. In consequence of this the troops under hi^ 
command suffered severely ; and when they were finally repulsedH 
by the superior strength of the enemy, he found it quite impossible 
to keep them together, or preserve discipline ro as to make an or^ 
derly retreat. After the confusion of the flight was over, he mus- 
tered his scattered force, and discovered that he was left with a 
party of men not exceeding forty in number, who seemed to ding 
together rather from the desire of mutual preservation, than the 
hope of being able to accomplish any important services. 

With this small remnant of the corps. Colonel D'Avenant con- 
tinued to retreat for several days without being engaged in any 
important adventures. At length he began to consider himself be- 
yond the reach of pursuit, but still he did not neglect the precautious 
which were necessary in his situation. On the morning when oar 
narrative opens, he was seen taking a survey of the surrounding 
country on a neighbouring hill, before the soldiers under his com- 
mand left the place where they had bivouacked for the night, for the 
purpose of proceeding on their march. 

" Yonder is the Chevalier D'Avenant,'' said Pierre Rigaud, a vete- 
ran soldier, addressing some of his comrades, and pointing to an officer 
in uniform, who at that moment crossed the ridge of a hill at a little 
distance, and rode towards the spot where tlie party was stationed. 
" The Colonel is a brave fellow," one of the troopers observed, 
** and, what is more, as fine a horseman as ever put foot in stirrup.*' 
** Yes, indeed,'' Pierre replied, ** but had you seen him when he 
led on the Cliasscura at Talaver^L, you would have thought such a 

♦ From the * EAuvborgH \;\\jetw>j 0«i*\.\».' 
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gallant oflker could newer be reduced to command such a paltry 
picquet as this." ** A truce to your old campaigns ; why, man, 
^ affair of Corunna, the other day, showed us all very well that 
^Avenant was made of the right stuff." '* Hush — look there I" 
^ veteran exdaimed, " the Colonel comes down the hill like light- 
ing. I'll peril my life he brings news of danger wilh him. Get 
^e horses ready, my lads, and prepare for the worst.'* 

In a few moments the Chevalier D' Avenant reached the place 
"^here the soldiers were posted. He was a tall handsome man, ap- 
)>arently in the prime of life, with some marks of care and cam- 
paigns on his face, but still remarkably stout and vigorous in his ap- 
pearance, with pleasant features, and large black eyes of unusual 
briUiancy. Those eyes flashed finely when he exclaimed, ** There 
isa column of French cavalry dose upon our rear — ^moun^ soldiers, 
mount [". 

This order was quickly obeyed ; for the party was instantly in 
motion, and set forward at a rapid pace. For several miles the 
dragoons continued to push on with unabated speed ; but at length 
they gave their horses a little indulgence on coming to a part of the 
road which winded up the gentle acclivity of a hill. On reaching 
the highest point in the ascent, they had a fine view of the surround- 
ing country, and on looking back they had the satisfaction to find 
that the French had not yet appeared in sight. This discovery 
raised their spirits, and they proceeded to descend vnth fresh vigour ; 
but they had not gone far when they observed at a considerable dis- 
tance^ a large body of troops advancing to meet them. In a mo- 
ment the word ** halt " was given, while Colonel D' Avenant pulled 
out a telescope, and rode briskly in advance to reconnoitre. 

The Chevalier soon returned, and said to his men. *' These 
troops are royalists, I see by their colours; so we must go on and 
take up a position to the right — Forward I" The dragoons were 
not long in executing this manoeuvre. Descending a little way, 
they reached a range of open country, and immediately turned off 
to the right of the high road, for the purpose of taking up an ad- 
vantageous post on a small rising ground in an adjoining field. 
After they had formed into line in this situation, Colonel D'Ave- 
nant gave the usual order to load carabines, and prepare for action. 
When this was done, a silence of a few moments ensued, during 
vrhich they attentively observed the niovements of the Spanish 
troops, and awaited their approach in the deepest suspense. 

Meanwhile the Chevalier turned to the men under his command, 
and shortly addressed them, — ** Soldiers !'' he said, ^ we are now 
placed in vircumstances of great danger, iroia Yr\>ic\vy)« <:asv ^^^>j \)^ 
delivered by courage and presence of miud. li nh ^ i«i\>a\«Jit«SMi«»x- 
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render to the French, we shall certainly be oondemned— many o 
us at least — for fighting against our country; and on the othe 
hand, if we throw ourselves on the mercy of these Royalisti^ w 
shall probably be pillaged, and then left to perish in the dungeon 
of the inqui^tion. Unless fair terms are offered, then, we muf 
advance to death or yictory !'' This speech was received with loa 
cheers by the soldiers ; but it was scai'cely concluded when th 
Spaniard^ who appeared to consist of about 400 irregular inlantr 
and armed peasantry, approached within musket-shot of the posi 
tion occupied by the dragoons. Colonel D*Avenant now ordem 
his trumpeter to sound a parley, and rode forward aloiie to tree 
with the Spanish commander, who immediately obeyed tAe ^gnai 
and advanced to meet him. ^ Lay down your arms, else we sfaa 
cut you to pieces!*' exclaimed the Spaniard. *' No never! Hee 
me, Senor," said D'Avenant, with dignity and firmness. ** To 
see we are few in number, but remember we are all well armet 
well mounted, and desperate men." " What mean yon ? I say yo 
must surrender at discretion." <* And I say," the French colon 
replied, with earnestness, '*rather than submit to such an indigniti 
we are determined to cut our way through your disorderly troop* 
or perish in the attempt !'* The commanding tone in which th: 
was spoken had a striking effect on the Spanish ofilcer, for \ 
seemed embarrassed, and wavered a little before he made any r< 
ply. When at length he did speak, it was in a subdued mannei 
" What terms, then, do you expect me to grant, while 1 oomman* 
such a superior force ?" ** 1 don't know what terms you will grant 
but the terms I demand are, that you shall give us passports, aiH 
allow us to go wherever we choose, provided we surrender our arm! 
and horses." ** Well," said the Spaniait), "to prevent bloodshed 
I agree to these terms, and pledge my honour to fulfil them." 

The treaty being thus summarily concluded to the mutual satis* 
faction of both ofiicers, each rode back to the troops under his oooi' 
mand. When D'Avenant apprized his little squadron of the re- 
sult of his negotiation, it appeared to give satisfaction to every one ex- 
cepting Pierre Rigaud, the veteran already noticed, who mutterec 
to himself ^'^ Spanish treachery — the terms are good-^but the] 
are too good to be kept*' The Colonel overheard these expressions 
but did not think it necessary to pay any attention to them. Aflei 
issuing some instructions to his troop, he ordered them to folloti 
him, in single files, at intervals, and dismount and deliver up dieiJ 
arms, according to stipulation, and gave an express command t( 
Pierre to remain be\v\nd, 16 )av\iv% vi^ lUe rear of the party. In « 
short time the dragoons ViaA aV\, OYva \i^ wv<i, «at\«cA«;c<«&. \ft th< 
fSpaiiiardii, till PierrcvraaMV. ^oiv^ oTvV\\ft %wraA%\sivs&.\w'^$s3Sfc 
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■draaeing, like hii fellow-soldien, he set off in an opposite direo- 
Uon, at the utmost speed of his horse, and although several bulleta 
wsrs sent after him, he kept his saddle, and, ere long, entirely dis- 
appeared. 

The Bii^idons of the Teteran who had thus fled turned out to be 
too well founded. Pretending that the treaty of surrender had been 
violated by the desertion of one of the troop, the Spanish com- 
manding officer determined to disregard it entirely ; and, aocord- 
ini^y, when D* Avenant applied for the promised passports, his re- 
quest was sternly refused, and he was told that he and his men 
were prisoners of war. Nor was this all ; for as soon as the dra- 
goons gave up their arms they were pillaged of everything valuable 
wliich they possessed, by the soldiers, who appeared not to be un- 
der the restraint of discipline, and were allowed to do whatever 
they chose^ provided they testifiod their loyalty by continually 
shouting '* Vioa el Jf^." At first the Colonel remonstrated against 
the iigustice of these disgraceful proceedings ; but he soon saw that 
all remonstrance was vain, and only increased his misfortunes; 
and he therefore resolved, in tlie true spirit of philosophy, to sub- 
mit with patience to his fate. 

In this unhappy situation the Chevalier D^Avenant and his 
comrades in arms were carried back and delivered up as prisoners 
to the French General. If they derived any satisfaction from re- 
flecting that they were now in the hands of their countrymen, it 
was speedily damped when they were informed that they were to 
be sent to France under a military escort, to stand their trial for 
high treason. Little time was given to the prisoners to ponder on 
their fate, for they were obliged to set out immediately under a 
strong guard, for the French frontier ; and ere long they almost lost 
sight of their misfortunes by the excitement of the march and the 
variety of objects which attracted their attention in the course of 
their route. 

At length, after a tedious journey, the party arrived at Bayonne, 
and the prisoners were committed for safe custody, to the strongly 
fortified castle of that place. From his superior rank, Colonel 
D'Avenant was now separated from the rest, and obtained an 
apartment for his own accommodation, so that he was left undisturbed 
to his reflections, and had leisure to dwell on the painful cir- 
cumstances of his situation. As he possessed enlightened views 
and a considerable knowledge of the world, he was sensible that the 
crime with which he was charged was too clearly established and 
too aggravated in its nature to leave much room for expecting a par- 
don; and, accordingly, although a ray ol Vio^ i^xMWxft^Vft ^"%««. 
h/m in bis forlorn condition, he had 8ufEicm\\. '^vjA^xwwX wv\ ^^ 
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cision to enable him to make up hig mind to abide the wont that 
oould befall him. For three long days he remained confined in 
the castle indulging in these unpleasant anticipations, without see- 
ing any one but an old keeper who brought provisions and other ne- 
cessaries to his apartment, and who seemed to think it part of his 
duty to keep his lips hermetically sealed. At length on the even- 
ing of the third day, this individual informed him, that early on 
the following morning he was to be sent to Paris along with the 
other prisoners, under the escort of a party of mounted gens-d'anne& 
On giving this information the keeper immediately withdrew with- 
out adding a single word of comment. 

The shades of night began to fall around the Chevalier D*Ave- 
nant as he lay pondering on the intelligence which he had just re- 
ceived. His spirits were lightened on considering that he was not 
to be left any longer to be devoured by ennui, and he felt no small 
degree of pleasure in the thought that things were speedily coming 
to a crisis. Perhaps, too, the consciousness that the accusation 
against him in reality was merely that he had fought for the cause 
of liberty, tended in some measure to allay his anxiety and support 
his courage. At all events, his thoughts on this occasion were of a 
very mixed kind, sometimes cheerful and sometimes melancholy ; 
but at length, after wasting some hours in useless musing, the sur- 
rounding darkness reminded him that it was time to go to sleep, to 
enable him to undergo the fatigues of a journey on the moming. 

Scarcely had Colonel IVAvenant formed this resolution, when 
he was startled by the sudden grating of the iron-door of his apart> 
ment Instantly he sprung to his feet, and observed the dark figure 
of a nuui, who entered slowly, and drew the ponderous bolts behind 
him. Although naturally courageous, tlie Chevalier at this mo- 
ment was certainly alarmed; for the first thought that flashed 
across his mind was, that he was about to be secretly put to death* 
like many other state prisoners of whom he had read in history. 
He immediately started back, and cried out in a tone of evident 
alarm. " Who's there?" ** A friend,'* was the brief reply; and 
the harshness of the voice which uttered it was calculated to in- 
crease the suspicions of'the prisoner. The darkness of the apart- 
ment was now partly removed by means of a dark lantern. 
Throwing the Ught first on the features of the Colonel, and then 
on his own, the stranger exclaimed, " How is this ? — Don't you 
kno^ me ?" ** Pierre Higaud ! — Is it you I see ? — How came you 
hither?" " Speak lower," said the veteran. " If the sentinel at 
the southern bastion hear us, Nve &v« \o%l V ** Yes, yes ; but tell me 
now you have found me out, and |,<>Vac««8&\»V)sv\%^««»l"»^ ^'' fcOs.^ 
tnon Cher Colonel;' repUed i^Verre, ** \.\m<4 \% ^t«etfi^s^«A\xas^ 
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^ bnef. When you surrendered to these rascally Spaniards, you 
^ow I suspected treachery ; but I was determined to follow you 
^''id submit to my fate. HowoTer, as good luck would hare it, just 
^s I was about to dose up with the last file, I heard a fellow in the 
Spanish ranks bawling out * Vanios saquear,* the signal for plunder 
''--'-90 I took the hint and made off as fast as I could. After passhig 
^^irough some small hardships, I disguised myself, and acted as guide 
^ a French general of oogineers who paid me like a prince. Hear- 
ing of your misfortunes, I resolred to go after you to attempt a res- 
cue ; but I had great difficulty in discovering the route which you 
^lad taken, and only arrived here the day before yesterday." ** Well, 
Ibnt how did you get in here ?" D' Avenant impatiently demanded. 
** 1 will tell you/* Pierre continued. '* I got admission, like a king, 
i>ith a golden key ; that is to say, I bribed the guards, who sup- 
])osed from this disguise that 1 was a priest." '* You are a brave, 
generous fellow, Pierre ; but I fear all your efforts to get me out of 
this stronghold will be unavailing." ".Courage, Colonel ; and you 
will soon be free. You cannot go with me at present, for the 
guards are anxiously awaiting my return, and you should certainly 
be discovered ; but ^' '* I see pistols in your belt," said the Co- 
lonel interrupting him ; *' j>erhaps it is possible for us to force our 
way in the dark.*' ** No, no, there are too many bars and bayonets 
in the way. You must wait till five in the morning, when the out- 
ter gate of the castle is open. Look here," he said, producing a 
paper, ** this is a sketch of the way by which you will escape. On 
leaving this, you go along the passage, and after turning first to the 
left and then to the right, you will come to an iron grating that leads 
to a dark winding stair, at the bottom of which you will find a pos- 
tern opening into a private part of the court.** " After this," said 
Colonel D'Avenant, " 1 presume I must just pass the sentinels by 
force or stratagem !** '• Exactly so," Pierre replied ; ** all the doors 
will be found open except the postern, of which this is the key. I 
shall leave the lantern, some gold pieces, and one of my pistols for 
your use.** ** May heaven reward you for your exertions on my 
behalf. If I escape, I shall make the best of my way to Bour- 
deaux, where I vv-ill be found at nightfall near the Chateau Trom- 
pette.** " Very well, adieu !" said the veteran, as he pressed the hand 
of the Chevalier, and vidthdrew from the apartment. 

Colonel D*Avenant listened to the retiring steps of the soldier, 
and when the sound died away, lay in deep suspense, reflecting on the 
daring adventure in which he was about to engage. At length some 
rays of light began to penetrate through the small window o£ hla 
room, and reminded him that it was time to ael oxAVo C!K^«tfe\ss& '^'o.^j 
to the postern described by Pierre. MufftcA vi^ ^^ ^^ ^^^>^<* 
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proceeded slowly and cautioualy akng the passages ; but he had 
not gone far when he was startled by a sound which isaued from an 
adjoining apartment, and resembled the tread of footsteps. He re- 
mained motionless for a moment, bat aU was again silent. He then 
mored on with increased caution ; and keeping in Tiew the direc- 
tions which he had received, arriTed at the iron grating without en^ 
countering any obstacles in his way. He tried to open this barrier, 
but It resisted all his efforts; and he was about to abandon his en- 
terprise in despair, when at last the Iotc of liberty returned, and 
niged him to exert all his strength, by which he succeeded in gain- 
ing a passage. Alarmed by the noise which this occasitmed, he 
descended the secret stair in great haste* and threaded his way 
along the mazes of a subterranean passage which finally conducted 
him to a small door, which he conjectured to be the postern. 

At this moment the dock of the castle struck five ; and as the sound 
echoed along the towers and battlements, D* Avenant hastened to ap- 
(dy the master-key with whirh he had been furnished. Delighted to 
find that the lock yielded, he gently opened the door and admitted 
the light of day ; but he started back instantly when he perceived 
a sentinel pacing his rounds almost immediately in front of him. 
He deliberated for a moment on his situation, and conscious of the 
danger of delay, immediately determined to hazard every thing and 
advance. Before doing so, however, he attentively observed the 
motions of the soldier, who was elevated on a station which over- 
looked the inner court, and who paced backwards and forwards to 
prevent his limbs from being benumbed by the dullness of the mom- 
ning. Watching his opportunity, when the sentinel turned his 
back, D^Avenant advanced close under the wall, and gliding silent- 
ly but rapidly along, placed himself behind a bastion for conceal- 
ment Waiting here for a few moments, till another opportunity 
offered, he executed a similar movement with equal success, by 
which he placed himself out of sight of the soldier on duty, and ap- 
proached near the open court which led to the main gate of the 
castle. Having gone thus far, he was sensible that it would be im- 
possible for him to proceed much longer without attracting notice ; 
but drawing his doak closely around him, and holding his pistol in 
readiness, he advanced under the resolution to act according to cir- 
cumstances. In this way he reached a spot from which he had a 
view of the outer gate, which was standing open with a sentinel be- 
fore it, who was singing the chorus of a favourite song on the baltle 

of Austcrlitz, ending with 

** Nona etiona la! nous etions la !*' 
To pam the sentinel witiiou\.\»\iv% «jK«TN«A,\y K.x«n»ax\. «aw was 
quite impoMible. A sudden ti;iovL%\iX- Vo^«Ht6T, ^^Wi ^«s^\^ 
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d, and he immediately went openly and boldly up to the sol- 
, who looked at hfm with surprise and suspicion. Before the 
inel had time to recover from his astonishment, the Colonel ad. 
sed him in a menacing tone : — *' No songs on duty, sir — I shall 
•rt you for a breach of the rules of the garrison," '' Pardon, 
isieur," the soldier stammered out, imagining that he addressed 
e officer, or inspector of the castle, and alarmed on recollecting 

the catch which he had sung was a sort of lampoon on the 
rbons. *'.Prenez garde done,'' said D'ATenant with a look so 
1, that it increased the confusion of the soldier ; and with these 
Is he passed on at a careless pace without meeting with any inter- 
ion, inwardly rejoicing at the success of his scheme. 
.s soon as he found himself at liberty, Colonel D'Avenant hur- 

along the most retired streets of Bayonne, and after passing 
bridge and the suburbs, reached the open country. For some 
i he continued to go along the public road in the direction of 
irdeaux ; but fearing that he might be pursued, he thought it more 
jent to turn off the highway, and travel through the fields. Af- 
3ontinuing his flight for several miles, he felt somewhat fatigued 
tiis exertions, and began to walk at a deliberate pace, till he 
led round and observed with consternation a party of mounted 
s-d'armes in close pursuit Like Richard of England, he 
lid now have given " a kingdom for a horse ;" but although 
'e was no prospect of attaining the object of his wishes, he was 
I to find that he was in the neighbourhood of a wood, and he 
trmined to make for the cover with all his speed. In a short 
e he heard the horsemen close behind him, and thecryof'gens- 
mes! gens-d*armes !*' which they shouted as they rode along, 
k deeply into his soul. In his youth he had been a sportsman, 

in the chase he had often observed a hare, hard pressed by the 
nds, popping dovtn and allowing them to* pass over him. The 
I was not lost upon the Chevalier, for he immediately lay down 

concealed himself among some brushwood ; and he l»ad scarce- 
lone so when the gens-d'armes dashed past the spot. Fearing 
; his pursuers would soon return to beat up the cover, he lost nc 
e in retracing his steps till he came to the place where he enter- 
he wood, thinking it improbable that a search would be made 
that quarter. Here he ascended a tree which offered a conve- 
nt shelter by its foliage ; and he remained in this painful situa- 
I during the whole of the day, and did not think it prudent to 
le down till night-fall. 

favoured by the darkness. Colonel D' Avenant descended and 
ceeded on his way. After a tedious jouTOd^jViv yi\!&!(^\i<^ %>aLl- 
fd many pnvations, and experienced man^ xiaxtiiYi caiaK^««^>>sv6 
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arrived at Bourdeaux, the place of his destination. On 
the Chateau Trompette in the dusk of the erening, he wi 
tunate as to meet Pierre Rigaud. The veteran had acqua 
friends of the Chevalier with his situation, and was thus all 
ply him with resources, and to conduct him to a place cri 
ment in an obscure part of the town. Here Colonel J> 
waited in suspense for several weeks, but at length he c 
fictitious passport, and embarked in a vessel bound for tl 
States of America, where, notwithstanding the act of 
which has be«i passed, he still remains to participate h 
vantages of those valuable rights and privileges for whSc 
fought and sufiidred, and which can only be fully enjoyed 
of light and liberty. 



BOAT SONG. 

** EripUe o tocil, pariterque iutioigite renis." 

Bbnd on your oars — ^for the sky it is dark. 
And the wind it is rising ^^ace I 
For the waves they are white with their crests all so bri 
And they strive as if running a race. 

Tug on your cars — for the day's on the wane. 
And the twilight is deepening fast ; 
For the clouds in the sky show the hurricane nigh* 
As they flee from the face of the blast. 

Stretch on your oars— for the sun it is down. 
And the waves are like lions in play , 
The stars they have fled, and no moon is o'crhead 
Or to point or to cheer our lone way.— 

Rise on your oars— let the bright star of hope 
Be seen 'mid the tempest's wild roar ; 
And cheer, lads ! for we who were bom on the sea. 
Have weather'd such tempests before. 

Rest on your oars— for tiie haven is won. 
And the tempest ma^ YkVo&Xxx \a!UL motn ^ 
For the bold and tlie btave «* x^ww tt^^ltwcci >QBa^ww' 
VfhBte they Uka Tocan^^aoVonieVi tsAVsnu 
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It is hard that, with man, talent, combined with peraeTeraiioe, 
skould be almost omnipotent to overcome obstacles the most numer- 
ous Md formidable, >Yhile,in the hands of women, it is often wholly 
QselesB, unless fortunate circumstances, such as wealthy or literary 
connexions, obtain for the possessor the opportunity of gaining by 
Its display, fortune and fame. The spirit of enterprise that cha- 
'^Gterizes the present age, gives to man * ample room and verge 
enough' to pursue any plan that genius may suggest. The world 
's all before him. From pole to pole he may choose whether to 
•^ to the history of his species by voyages and discoveries, or, by 
speculations at home, direct the movements of argosies. In litera- 
ture he has only to give to the world the treasures of his mind, the 
busings of his solitude, or the recollections of his youth, and let it 
^t bear the stamp of genius it will meet ^vith an * All hail!' But 
it is not so with woman. Few and rugged are the paths by which 
W genius, unaided and alone, may climb even tc competence. 
Natural timidity, a retired education, the fear of encon^/ering the 
P^'udice that has so long condemned her to a subordinate ranic of 
intellect, and which, by a strange perverseness, finds a charm in 
t^e helplessness of those beings from whom at times are demanded 
^If-denial and exertion, all cast a spell round her, which is seldom 
°it)ken by her single efforts. There are not more mute, inglorious 
Wiltons in a country churchyard than among the number of 
^OQien doomed to the exercise of some spirit breaking, monotonous 
^ft in order to procure means for the support of existence. 

The daughter of Neckar might find in the brilliant circles of 
-■^aris a field for the display of her lofty powers. Miss Edgeworth, 
^iss Baillie, and some few others have been led by judicious and 
encouraging friends, to break through the obstacles which society 
apposes to the acquisition of female literary excellence, and to give 
^^^^casion for doubts on the question whether there be, as the un- 
^Urteous physiologist Lawrence asserts, a sex to the mind. Many, 
^^^illing to yield to the public the charms of a mind cultivated in 
^^rement, form the delight of a domestic circle, and impart their 
^^^mplishments to their sons or daughters, but there are many, a 
S*'eat many, who have neither father, friend, nor brother of suf- 

* From • The Legendary, consisting of Original Piece«» i^TvacV^^V^ '^xsa,- 
J^'Htive of Americsn History, Scenery, and Maxuvets. 'EdC\U^M^.'*« 
*^iiJis. Boston, 1828.' vol II. 
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ficient importance to force them, inrith gentle Tiolence before flu 
world ; who have, alas ! no domestic circle, no sons or daughters, 
and who, from a reverse of fortune, feel their highest aspirations, 
their brightest dreams of fancy, chilled and dispelled hy anxietj 
about ' to-morrow's fare.' 

Such an isolated being was Elizabeth Latimer, who, at twen^- 
four, found herself in possession of an accomplished min^ > 
memory stored with reading of the best kind, and a judgment ac- 
customed to exercise itself from its earliest developement ; and ^s, 
with a graceful person and a countenance of great sweetness and 
intelligence, was pretty nearly all that Elizabeth possessed. She 
had been for many years the only daughter of a merchant, who, 
though he did not, like some of the merchants of this dty,t dnw 
his resources from all the ends of the earth, yet possessed enough 
for the indulgence of luxury. The indications of talent which he 
very early discovered in the young Elizabeth, determined him to 
bestow on her an education that would save her from adding to the 
number of those precocious geniuses, who, from a misapplicatioii 
of their powers, become unfit either for the daily concerns of Hfe, 
or to hold a place among those who are gradually procuring indul- 
gence and respect for female intellect With this view he engaged 
a gentleman who had been a classmate of his, and who had devc^ 
himself to literature, to take up his abode with him and assist him 
in cultivating his daughter's mind, 

* You will easily understand,' he wrote to Mr Elliot, * with what 
different eyes I look upon this subject from those with which I re- 
garded it twenty years ago. To have mind enough to love and 
obey me, and, withal, think me supremely wise, was quite mind 
enough in a wife, but I am willing to pay it greater respect since 
I find it in my darling Elizabeth. As I am as anxious about her 
moral as her intellectual education, I dread, lest, being an only 
child, and surrounded by all that will tend to her gratification, Ae 
may form habits of selfishness, against which no warnings, no pre- 
cepts will avail. A companion of her own age would secure her 
from this risk, and I can think of no one so well suited, on lU 
accounts, to be brought up with my little girl as your own Mari- 
anne. I need not assure you how entirely like my own dau|^ 
she shall be considered.* 

We will not detail the progress of Elizabeth's studies. Thijr 
were such as opened her young mind to all that was lovely in virtue 
and lofty and excellent in intellect She lived principally in ^ 
country, in a smalibulmlfeWx^cuXtVc^e, sufficiently enlightened le 
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save them from the dominion of a gossiping spirit, yet not so 
learned as to aUow her to acquire anytliing HIlo a pedantic one. 

The tranquillity of their own house had received a startling 
shock when Elizabeth was about fifteen, by Mr Latimer's bring- 
ing home a second wife, very little more than her own age, but of 
entirely different temper, habits, and tastes. It was then that Mr 
Xatimer perceiTod that he had done wisely in giving to Elizabeth 
haUta by which she could abstract her thoughts from the jarrings 
of a step-mother, jealous of her, of her gentle friend Marianne, of 
Mi Elliot, of every thing that her husband loved. But their 
school of trial did not last long. Mrs Latimer only lived to pre- 
sent her husband with a son, and expired, leaving all the family 
with just such sensations as one feels on awaking from an uncom- 
fortable dream, and Elizabeth and her father heaved a sigh of 
relief as they inwardly responded * Amen !' to the clergyman of the 
village who came to pay them a visit of consolation. 

When Elizabeth entered into society, she carried with her many 
framings from her father to avoid tlie display of acquirements 
^vhich were not common to alL She listened, determined to profit 
bjr his advice, though she felt there was some injustice in laying 
this embargo upon wit and learning. ' Why,' thought she, 'should 
miaB C — be permitted, nay, solicited, to display her playing and 
taaa^ng, both excellent enough to excite envy, while all the powers 
that I possess must be so sedulously concealed? However, as 
there is no reasoning to any purpose on this apparent inconsistency, 
I will try to resemble the greater part of the world I am going to 
laingle with;' and in imagination she behaved with perfect dis- 
cretion, occupied only in veiling the mistakes of the ignorant, in 
drawing out the talents of the timid, nicely discriminating when 
and with whom to talk seriously or lightly, and gliding throu<;h 
society with all the tact which only a knowledge of the world, 
gained by one's own experience and much practice in that world, 
can give. But poor Elizabeth found herself sadly at a loss when she 
encountered a bewildering number of new faces, whose ready 
smiles and pliancy of expression concealed all that was passing in 
the heart She felt it as impossible to catch the light tone of those 
uround her, to talk of nothing, to express rapture and enthusiasm 
where she felt only indifference, as it would have been for one of 
the gay circle to have shone fortli as an improvisatrice. Being 
perfectly unaffected and simple, she took refuge in silence ; but her 
Speaking countenance often betrayed the listlessness she felt, and as 
the silence of persons who are known, or supposed to be able, to 
talk well, Js Joolced upon with an invidious e^e, %Vv«i MX, «l ^^^^c^fc ^1 
restraint, whether she spoke or not, wh\c\v ipxeveiv\»^\kfcx «h^"s \si«S»% 
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much pleasure in the amusements of the workL But there were 
some whom she did please, and that in no moderate degree. The 
cultivated and intelligent found a charm in her manner that they 
recollected with pleasure long after she had retired from society. 
She hod a happy facility of passing from subject to subject by an 
easy gradation, so as never to fatigue by dwelling too long on one 
topic, nor to startle by an abrupt and violent digression; an art 
which is seldom well understood. We are too apt to suppose that 
the same associations exist in our companion's mind as in our own, 
and suddenly transport him from sea to sky and back again, with a 
suddemiesB that makes our conversation appear little better thn 
cold disjointed chut. 

' lliat is a very charming woman,* said Mr Leslie to his neighbour, 
as Elizabeth withdrew with the ladies from a laige dull dinner party; 
* I have nut met any one so piquanle and original for a long wldki* 
*Who? Miss Latimer? oh, true! but I suspect she has duurpened 
her wits by an acquaintance with Horace.' * How!' rejoined Les- 
lie; ' you do not mean to say that that pretty girl quotes Horace?* 

* No ; 1 never heard her quote at all ; I must do her that justice ; 
but she seems to have hod her eyes opened to the follies of muh 
kind.* * Well, but the English satirists may have done her that ser- 
vice, though I caimot recollect hearing her say any thing that 
touched |iiK)n her niighbour's follies.' * Wait a little; you will 
every now and then hear something that ^hovn more roEiding tlian 
you at Arst suspect her of. Besides, sho'olwBys fatigues me by her 
allusions. I do not find a half hour's chat with her any relaxatlcm.* 

* Now I, on the contrar}'-,' said Leslie, 'have been delighted with 
what you complain of. There is something, too, Tory novel and 
attractive in her maiuier. There is no effort. She gives henelf 
up to the animation of the moment with an absence of art or afi^ 
tation that is quite enchanting.' * Upon my word you seem quite 
epr'u, 1 will tell Mrs Leslie of you.' *1 shall tell her vayvAL 
She will be equally pleased with her, for Mrs Leslie is as great a 
worshipper of talent as I am, whether it be found in man or 
woman.' 

Unfortunately for Elizabeth, both Mr and Mrs Leslie were called 
suddenly from Boston by the death of a relative, and the impres- 
sion made on the mind of the former was dissipated by buaness 
and a variety of scenes. About this time Elizabeth lost her friend 
Mariamie, who married an English gentleman and accompanied 
him to England. Mr Elliot was persuaded to join them, and Mr 
hatimer found his house\vo\d Teduued to a small number. But 
hia mind s6emed too mucVi. occu\!\«^\.q xda<s&\v\% cncci\»x\'^X!e^<«gDA^tA 
Kligaheth?s grief, she d\3CovcreA \>aaX. \ict isa^«t -«^ \s«sfc. ^a.^ 
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mking a Ibrtiiiie for his son Louis. lu vain slio urged that Louis 
i(wld never want, and the possession of wealth might only check 
aeition by depriving him of a stimulus to industry. She repre- 
KBtfld to him the risic he ran by engaging so deeply in speculations. 
aoDB of which had hitherto been successful ; but Mr Latimer had 
tbi gambling fit so strong upon him, that he looked forward to see- 
^[ his ships riding the ocean laden with the treasures of the Asia- 
tie idands, and realizing the wildest dreams of his avarice. Eliza- 
IkA deplored this for his own and for Louis's soke. She saw how 
^ floctttstions of hope and despair, the pangs of suspense and re- 
puted disappointments preyed upon her father's health and spirits, 
and dte anticipated for Louis and herself the loss of all they had 
coorideied their own. 

Bat these fears were transient. We seldom reflect long, amid 
tile o^yments of affluence, upon their precarious nature. She re- 
tired from the world and devoted herself to her father and to the 
cdtication of Louis, whom she loved with all a mother's tenderness. 
He was indeed a sweet and gentle child, fond only of books and se- 
dentary amusements, and Elizabeth's time passed away as happily 
as time passed in the exercise of duty usually does. She was often 
neasy, often tormented by vague fears of future poverty and dis- 
^nu, bat these were only clouds that overshadowed her at times. 
Her horizon generally was bright ; but the blow anticipated fell 
open her at last. Mr Latimer had ventured the remains of his 
fortune in a speculation which was to enrich Louis and his posterity 
forever. 

After many months' suspense the news reached Mr Latimer that 
he vas ruined. He did not long survive it, and his son and 
daughter found themselves friendless and poor. A few hundred 
doOan was all that could be collected for them, nor had they any 
dtims upon others. They had but few family friends^ and Eliza- 
beth's was not a spirit to brook dependence. Poverty at first sight 
i> not so frightful as when it comes near enough to lay its cold, 
griping fingers on us ; and, in the present excited state of her feel- 
ii^the prospect of maintaining herself did not appear as difiicult 
tt she afterwards proved it. Her idea of submission to the will of 
Heaven was not confined to subduing a murmur, when death has re- 
i&oved by a stroke the desire of our eyes. She had been accustomed 
to exercise it in all the disappointments and sorrows of her life ; for 
^dio, at twentyfour, has not tasted of the bitterness of the waters of 
^fo? A few passages of her letter to Marianne, will show how 
fldieoled her mind had been, by being early taught of heaven. 

'YoQ know^ dearest Marianne, your excellent ia\\vei qIv^w ^^\^ 
tiaued u3 aguinst trusting to our perceptions oi "\ilea.NCBJ^*^>isJaRKi» 
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With him we were accustomed to trace in the records of history, the 
hand of Infinite Wisdom guiding all things onward to some great 
end, that should vindicate his ways to future ages. Ah! how 
easy it is for the thoughtful mind to pursue this truth through 
events that have passed away ! how much easier than to acknow- 
ledge it when our idols have been overthrown ! We are personal 
only in those things which can do us no good. Let me now lay those 
lessons to heart, and follow the obvious track which Providence has 
marked out for me. It seems very plain — I must support myself 
and the darling object of my lost parent's love. The manner of 
doing this is very embarrassing. My mind is full of energy, but 
where to bestow it, costs me days and nights of anxious thought* 

Mr Liatimer had insisted, some months before his death, thai 
Louis should be placed at a large public school, filiasabeth had 
consented to his plan with readiness, though it grieved her to part 
with the little companion whose quickness enabled him to catch 
with facility every thing she taught him ; but she was aware that a 
public school is indispensable towards acquiring manly habits, and 
that independence of ridicule, which are necessary to all who walk 
the world, however retired be the path they choose. 

It was evening, and she was alone when she took possession of 
two small rooms in -^— Street. Dull and dreary was the as- 
pect of every thing. The window of the little sitting-room was 
close to a high stone wall, nor were light and beauty shut out from 
that entrance only. From her chamber window nothing could be 
discerned but a long range of warehouses. There was not even the 
sight or sound of labour to cheer the prospect ' A cobbler or a 
blacksmith would enliven the scene,' thought Elizabeth, * but I 
hope I shall not stay here long.' Her first attempt to escape from 
her new dwelling was a letter to a lady with whom she had long 
been intimate. Her plan was to open a school, and she solicited 
Mrs Graham's assistance, or rather patronage, without taking Into 
consideration how little that lady had to bestow. She answered 
Elizabeth kindly, explaining to her that her influence was confined 
to five or six families, none of whom had it in their power to engage 
for their children an instructress whose accomplishments would 
entitle her to a higher salary than is given to those who teach the 
elementary parts of education. 

Over this first disappointment Elizabeth did not long wepp. 
Keeping a school is a very depressing prospect, and she felt almost 
relieved by Mrs Graham's letter. 

Her next application was to a lady who was desirous of pro- 
curing a governess for Vier Aau^XfiWr— wv* ^i \bAi6a ladles whose 
6eau ideal of a Rovenvefcs, is \VvuV oi «b Xiscvxtft, NiSfia. «s%T>i \]!ii<sx^. v)i^ 
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•very virtue under heaven, combined with a degree of humflity 
that will endure every insult that narrow minds bestow upon the 

unfortunate. Mrs 8 gave her a week's suspense, then found 

her way into Elizabeth's parlour one morning, with a ' How d'ye 
do, Miss Latimer — for I suppose that's you. I believe I've made 
you wait for an answer, but I've been so beset. People are so 
anxious to get to me, as if I could take a hundred. But, before we 
go any further, we must settle one thing — you 're a musician of 
course?' The colour that had been deepening on Elizabeth's 
cheeks^ became crimson as she faintly answered, * No, Madam.' 
< No! Gracious goodness! what could you be thinking of when 
you oflered yourself as governess? Such a salary as 1 give, and 
pay a music master besides I' * Then reduce the salary,' Elizabeth 
began, but Mrs S— -stopped her — * What! and get a master 
for the girls! What's that to the purpose. You ought to be able 
to superintend their practising. Well, that sets the matter at rest. 

Good morning, Ma'am,' and Mrs S made her exit as abruptly 

as her entrance, leaving Elizabeth a foretaste of what she after- 
wards suffered from other applications and other disappointments. 

One lady objected to her because she could not teach velvet 
painting. It was in vain Elizabeth, who liked the mild tones ot 
this amateur in footstools and sofa covers, urged the superiority 
of the higher branches of painting. ' lliat might do for artists,' 
said the lady, and Elizabeth took her leave. Another expected 
lier to teach embroidery and shoe making to six daughters ; but the 
most fatal bar to her success was the want of a knowledge of music. 

After many failures she relinquished the hope of obtaining a 
situation, and turned her thoughts to her last resource. She de- 
termined, with a heavy heart, to offer her services as a translator to 
a publisher whom she had often heard spoken of as a man of taste 
and liberality. Translating is a fatiguing and inglorious task, but 
she had no alternative. While she was hesitating whether to 
address him by letter or apply to him in person, Mr Warren was 
annoimced. Elizabeth knew him well ; for he had been a frequent 
visitor at Mr Latimer's. He was remarkable only for his extreme 
dulness, and his desire of being thought a man of genius and learn- 
ing. He picked up scraps from pocket-books and newspapers, 
and wearied his friends by common-place remarks, uttered in a 
tone of oracular wisdom. His address to Elizabeth was hesitating 
and confused. He was usually wont to speak with a deliberateness 
that fell upon the ear like the strokes of a hammer, but now he 
spoke with a rapidity that made him quite unintelligible. With an 
uneasy looking about as if he dreaded being ON«t^«ahX^^^\%s^\!A 
abruptly asked her if money had been \\et o\>i%c\. \tv y«\^J»Eaw%\si y^^s-- 
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core a atnation as goTcmos. * Cenainly/ nid Kliiahrth ; ' wkal 
cbe eonld induce me to andeftakesuckaiK^ce?' He mottend 
■DBMithipg about his sorrow at her wantins it and his njah to tenre 
her, then opened his business, prcfiMed, howerer, bj desiring a 
promise of secrecy. Eliiabrth, inwardly proToked at his solemn 
Ibppery, promised all he required^ and he then informed his im- 
patient auiditress, that several of lus literary friends were about to 
establish a critical journal, in which all the best talents of the dty 
were to be displayed — * and you will not be surprisedL' said bt, * to 
hear, that much is expected from me, particularly in the department 
of the belles lettres. I hope you are not surprised,' he continued, 
as he saw the astonishment painted on Elizabeth's countenance. 
* No, I am never surprised at peopI;.'s expectations, and I am surtt 
Mr Warren will not disappoint those f«nned by his weU judging 
friends ; but pray proceed.' ' Every body says to toe, ** Warren ! 
now is your time. This is the opportunity for you to show your 
critical acumen. Sei» the moment, Warren ! and give us some- 
thing that will be read a hundred years hence." 1 am pressed on 
all sides, and 1 begin to leel that I really ough^ in justice to my- 
self^ to do something to keep up the credit of this joumaL' ' He is 
mad,' thought Elizabeth, * or has been in the hands of some dexter- 
ous quizzer;' and she sighed as she thought that he could have no- 
thing to say that could interest her, for ^e had at first hoped that he 
might bring her occupation. However, Warren went on ; — ' My 
health, you know, is deUcate, and my avocations very numerous; 
and from various causes 1 am afraid I shall not be able to write 
unt3 the spring; but, in the meantime, my dear Miss JLatimer, I 
will make use of your pen. Our minds — 1 say it without flattery, 
believe me— our minds are somewhat of the same order, allowing 
for the difference of sex and education. Now, all I ask of you Is 
this; just give me, from time to time, a critique upon some modem 
writer, and now and then we will review an old cne. I leave the 
choice of subjects to you ; of course you will have the advantage of 
my additions and corrections. Well, what say you? Does the 
scheme appear feasible ? However, I see you are taken by sur- 
prise? An hoiur's reflection will be necessary. Good morning. 
This evening you shall see me again.' 

* He has made me laugh, at least/ said Elizabeth, after an im- 
patient * pshaw !' * I always thought him a fool, but never ex- 
pected such an excess of folly from him ; but It will cure me of 
attempting to set bounds to the folly of a foolish man.' 

Elizabeth did not, at first, give his plan a second thought The 
idea of being joined wiih. Yf atren. m «k xvoiAiL y«\sa^ iSckb V&a^w would 
he eouducud by men of \eaimug «i^ f«:\«ncfii,\rab i&«qs^\&.'^ 
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degree, and she b^an her letter to the publisher, but her re- 
Alice to undertake this laborious kind of occupation increased 
ry moment She threw down her pen and abandoned herself to 
pondency. Then, in spite of herself, Warren's plan recurred to 
It was not as ridiculous as she had thought There had 
D, she recollected, instances of starving authors in a garret, Nvhile 
indolent or empty were building up a reputation upon their 
mrs. Besides, Warren would not be the first fool who ha4 thrust 
iself into the place of wiser men. They are to be found every- 
sre — ^in the haUs of legislators, in the cabinet of ministers. They 
e had their followers and their eulogists, and we have only to 
c behind the scenes to exclaim with Oxenstiem, * Quam jxirva 
enlia regitur mundus /' At all events it would not be Warren, 
herself, who would write, and though she doubted her own ca- 
ity for the task, still she wished to try. It offered a means of 
)mplishing her grand object, keeping Louis at scliool, and it hod 
charm of privacy ; for, since her unsuccessful attempts to escape 
n her gloomy closets, she had shrunk into them witii a feeling 
re allied to love than to distaste. 

\y the time Warren returned, Elizabeth had so balanced the 
antages of his scheme against its objections, as to give him the 
int he expected. His presence revived the ridiculous ideas that 
proposal had at first suggested. The tone of his voice was ex- 
isive of extreme duhicss, and there was a stupidity about him 
; completely oppressed Elizabeth. She began to be ashamed of 
iding to his plan, doubting, indeed, if any production, supposed 
)e his, would obtain a reading from the editor. However, a 
rt time would decide her fate, and she resolved to make the ex- 
i«nent She inquired beforehand what was to be the compen- 
on for her trouble. He named the probable sum. * You rate 
llectual labour very low,' said she, ' but no wonder, How- 
r, that, four or five times repeated, will be enough for my pur- 
e. You are aware that you must furnish me with books. 1 
st have a great many authorities to bring to the field. A man 
» you will be expected to be very accurate.' He professed hiro- 
willing to be guided by her in every thing, begged her to try 
[ catch his style, and urged her over and over to exert herself to 
utmost, before he relieved her of his presence. 
Elizabeth began her task with great animation, but she soou 
nd it more difficult than she had anticipated. Her mind was 
^ yet she was puzzled and distressed. She wanted the habit of 
tSng, which, alone, according to Lord Bacon, insures correctness. 
) found great dWicuiiy in arranging and coivdeu^Vtv^V^t V^'waa^ 
preserving a d^ree of order, \^thoul wMcVx, eNwv^^N^tSXvcv^ 
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of the learned and brilliant, appear a chaotic mass. She had to 
weigh well all she said, lest she should be guilty of error or pre- 
sumption. Her subject was a comparison between the writers of 
the reign of Anne and the present day. It was not without some 
timidity that she expressed opinions opposed to the prevailing cant 
which raves about the march of mind. Physical science is in its 
glory, and philosophy has made such magnificent presents to the 
arts, that knowledge is carried with i/^inged speed from the collie 
to the cottage ; but mind, alas ! must have its limits, must obey the 
law, which says, * So far shalt thou come and no farther.' 

Though Elizabeth wrote with facility, she was obliged to refer to 
so many authorities, to correct and strike out so many redundancies, 
that she sat up a great part of the night previous to the latest day 
on which Warren was to call for her little essay. It was finished 
at last, and she committed it to its trial with a beating heart. 

Great was the astonishment of the editor when Warren presented 
himself in his library with a manuscript of an imposing size in his 
hand. Greater still at sight of the subject ; and it rose to its highest 
pitch after reading the first few sentences. He knew little of 
Warren, but he had always heard his name used as a synonym 
with dulness, and he was betrayed into abruptly exclaiming, * Mr 
Warren ! 1 had no idea — I mean I did not expect — Mr Warren, is 
this yours ?* The blush of guilt flew to poor Warren's face, but 
Mr Leslie hastened to apologize. ' Leave it with me for an hour 
or two/ said he, * and you shall hear from me to-morrow.' 

Elizabeth had, once before, charmed Mr Leslie by the plajrful- 
ness of her conversation and the ocx:asional acuteness of her re- 
marks. There was a nameless something in her style that pleased 
him, and he accepted Warren's production without hesitation, de- 
termining at the same time, to vindicate him from the charge of 
ignorance and stupidity. 

As soon as Warren received what gave him a delight which he 
felt in the same degree with Harpagon — that of * touching some- 
thing,' he hastened in a transport of generosity to divide it with 
Elizabeth. It was more than she had hoped for, and the consdous- 
nesB of possessing the means of contributing to her own support, 
gave an exhilaration to her spirits to which she had long been a 
stranger. She walked to the school where Louis was making a 
progress that repaid her for parting with him, and paid, with a 
thrill of delight, the first fruits of her industry to his master. 

Dr B ^'s seminary was a mile out of town, and the fresh air 

of tire country, the song of the birds, the very sight of the sky, 
made her heart glow again w\\]h*\io^ vcidk, >^«dfiA« She had some- 
tidijg to look forward to. liOuiaYiov2k!^,wtf4^^»w«*s^>wst>^v 
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She should one day raooimt to him how, for his sake, she had ooiv* 
quered the indoknoe and lore of leisure which she foresaw would 
be a stumbling-block in his way. To see Louis kindling at the 
tale of her difficulties and promising to repay them all, to hear him 
spoken of with distinction, and to witness his happiness and success 
in life, now formed her daily reyeries. Her pen often fell from 
her hand while indulging in these dreams. Dreams they were in- 
deed. 

She continued to supply Warren with materials for the fame he 
was acquiring, though there were times when Mr Leslie strongly 
doubted his positive assertions that he was the author of the manu- 
scripts. There was a taste, an elegance in their style, and a sensi- 
bility that he felt never came from the coarse mind of Warren. 
However, he had no means of elucidating the point, and gave it 
up, hoping that accident might one day or other expose the decep- 
tion. 

In the meantime^ Warren, who began to find the sums he re- 
ceived from Mr Leslie extremely convenient for his own purposes, 
b^an to reduce Elizabeth's share to a third, and then a fourth of 
the whole. * She cannot want much,' he argued with his con- 
science, ' living in those little garrets. I don't see how she cui 
possiUy spend five dollars in six months, and always plainly 
dressed too. I really think I give her more than enough. I dare 
say she can manage a little to great advantage.' 

People who are extravagant on themselves, are often wonder- 
fully ingenious in devising plans of economy for others. Elizabeth 
was surprised at this falling off; but, in the simplicity of her heart, 
she never suspected him of such a pitiless fraud. ' I have overrated 
my own productions/ said she, * and yet I certainly think I have 
improved. I have studied the rules of good writing ; I read with 
a deeper spirit of observation; it is strange my pieces should 
appear of less value to the publishers in proportion as they seem to 
me more spirited and better finished. Perhaps they are thought 
studied. I myself find a sameness in them.' 

Among the many causes she was attributing her diminished re- 
sources to, the true one never occurred to her. She knew, of course, 
from Warren's imposing on Mr Leslie and the public, that he was 
not a man of much principle. Indeed, a fool cannot have strict 
principles. He cannot distinguish sufficiently between right and 
wrong; but, in the broad path of honesty, she thought he might 
find his way. 

A year passed on, and she found that she had just enough to 
defray Louis's school expenses, and nothing to 1%.^ \s^ ^n^vwc^^ ^^o^cv^- 
ingbim to college. Her health too, was \m^^\i«dk \s^ ^tesX»i&^- 
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plication, and ker spirits crasksd by tbe uwiiBdl samenen af k. 
employineiit. Swesi is Um sleep iMT the IskNtriBg Ban ; but H 
be that laboar which fecb the breath of hea;reii fisn the broivs.^ 
alternate motion and rtfst. Bat when, aflcr a whole day has timcM 
passed in mental ezerdse, the fererad head is laid upon its piBow; 
and the stretched and burning eyelids refuse to dose, when the 
glare of white paper, or interminable rows of letters dance beforo 
the throbbing eyeballs, and one idea haunts the brain till ite repe^ 
tition becomes maddening — these, these are the pains and penalties 
of mind that make us wish to have been bom among those wiiinB 
hands alone are employed to procure their daily bread. EHiaM** 
bad been accustomed to study and reflection, but there is sometliing 
very difierent between study in a large and airy chamber where 
light and shade are pleasantly bl^ided, when the first ««»*»«^K«"'* flf 
faUgne may be dissipated by exeroise or conversation, and leaniiy 
incessantly over a flat, low table, by the side of a little windov 
where light is struggling with darkness. She felt her health Isn- 
guish, her head ached incessantly, but still she went on for sevenl 
months, indulging herself now and then with a walk to Dr JB-"% 
and an evening spent at Mre Graham's. This lady had often s 
little circle of friends around her, whose society would have been 
of service to Elizabeth's spirits, but she shrank from company, snd, 
with an irritability peculiar to the unfortunate, who feel lonefyt 
neglected, and unappreciated, often repulsed those who wished to 
be kind to her. * My temper is growing savage,' said shet, one 
evening, while she was putting on her hat to go to her friend's ; ' 1 
believe 1 answered that kind and lovely looking woman who spoke 
so sweetly to me the last time 1 was at Mrs Graham's, with a 
canine growl. But alas ! I felt a horrid kind of envy at seeing s 
creature so happy and apparently so beloved by every one prefcst. 
Her happiness did not seem to be put on for the occasion, but the 
abiding expression of her face, and while I was contrasting her 
situation with mine, to hear her speak to me with that easy, cm- 
flding tone of voice, that came from a heart at ease— oh! she vrould 
have forgiven me if she had seen the wretdiedness of mine !' and 
Elizabeth sat down and wept in penitence at having given way to 
such feelings. 

She hoped to meet Mrs Leslie again, and was disappointed to 
find Mrs Graham alone. She dared not speak of Mrs Leslie, for 
she felt her voice falter as she thought of her. Yet she tried to in- 
«luce Mrs Graham to begin the subject But as she was dnviving 
a portrait of gentleness and beauty which made her frimd etxclaim, 
' Why one would tVdnk -you vi%w wa^^iMxAftA with Mrs Leslie.' 
Mr Grah&m came in, and aStet wL^msvR% \s!k& ^\»kw* ^ w&bi(, 
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^^Viabeth, whose absence from his little parties had pained him, ha 
'tuned to Mn Graham and asked her if she had any idea to whom 
*^ was indebted for the pleasure of her moming^s reading. ' No, 
udd she ; * 1 am glad you remind me of it, for 1 thought of Eliza- 
aetk while I was reading. It is,* she continued, turning to her 
Eiimd, * a Tory well written essay upon simplicity, real and affected ; 
ind contrasts the strong, manly simplicity of Crabbe with the 
childish, unmeaning prattle of Wordsworth, in almost the same 
irards which I have heard you make use of in arguing with Ma- 
tkaae,* Elizabeth trembled. She suspected Mr Graham alluded 
9 her, but he went on ; ' I would ask you to guess the author, but 
[ dioold be weary of seeing you puzzled. Know, then, that Warren 
— Pliilip Augustus Warren — is the principal contributer to Mr 
Litdie's jovmal.' * Now, I am not surprised,' said his wife, ' for it 
I impossible to make me believe such a tale. You forget we both 
mow Warren, and know that he is ignorant as well as dull. I 
(mstion much if he knows what poetry is, unless he attaches some 
dia of rhjrme to it' 'I thought so myself, but listen. This 
neming 1 was talking with Mr Leslie, who was in his library, 
vWe, to my surprise, 1 found Warren taking down books and 
uning orer leaves with quite the air of an author. Something 
VM said about the miseries of authors ; — *' They are no longer 
lecnniary miseries," saSd Leslie. ** The times are dianged since 
Dryden wrote prologues for two guineas a-pieoe." Here Warren 
limed briskly round, exclaiming, ** Two guineas ! bless me ! 
imes are changed. Why, Mr Le£^e, I receive more than triple 
hat sum for some of my humble contributions to your journal." I 
Mked at Leslie with as much amazement as if I had heard him 
•rodaim himself the emperor of China ; but Leslie did not look 
arprised, he only said, ** Very true." I waited a long time for 
Varren to go away, that I might understand this mystery, and at 
Bngth I learned that he regularly carries Mr Lieslie every month 
. paper for his magazine. He pointed them out to me in some of 
Im numbers, and I assure you they were the same I have fre- 
aently heard you admire.' ' Even now,' said Mrs Graham, ' I 
o not believe iU He is vain as well as foolish, and he has either 
tolen those pieces, or hired some one to write them.' * That is 
rhat 1 hinted to Leslie ; but he told me that he had once offended 
W'arren by expressing his cvn doubts on the subject, and that 
lis assurances of their being his were so positive that he felt he had 
ID right to accuse him of falsehood till he had proved it. One 
hlng that disgusted me in Warren was his counting up the money 
ka had received, and muttering every now and tUen, ** Dryd«\\ 
vote prologues for two giu'neas I Why, 1 Yiavc ni&dici Vwq \v>axv^x^ 
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dolUra in the last six months. " That eniirely eonTinred me tkat 
he is specaUUn^ in the talents of eome one he keeps concealed.' 

It is impoarible to describe Elixabeth's indignation at leamii^ 
how she had been deceived. She did not hesitate a moment how 
to act. Warren was to call the next morning for some manuscripts 
that she had ready for him, and she determined to speak to him of 
the baseness of his conduct, and break with him at once. Bat 
there is something in the mere presence of a fool that blunts our 
most eloquent reproaches. It would be absord, she though^ to talk 
to him of defrauding the orphan; it will be enough to tell him he 
has acted dishonestly, and that I will no longer * lend him my pen.' 

Warren turned pale at her stem inquiry whether he had ful- 
filled his promise of giving her whatever he should reodve from 
the editor. He solemnly declared that he had done so, but £ltabeth 
stopped him short by repeating, word for word, the conveisstion 
that had passed in Mr Leslie's library. * Now, Mr Warren, after 
this, it is impossible that I can continue to give up time and heakh 
for you. You know the object of my labour; you know my 
anxiety to procure for Louis the advantages of a good educatioii, 
and you have enriched yourself at my expense. Find somewhere 
else a pen that will be at your service; mine writes not another 
word for you.* It was in vain Warren entreated, promised, swore. 
He even knelt to conjure her to retracL He offered to refund, to 
pay most liberally ; but she was inexorable, and he was obliged to 
depart, cursing his own folly for boasting of making more by his 
pen than Dryden by his prologues. 

And now, what was to become of ElUzabeth? She thought of 
sending her papers to Mr Leslie, but that would instantly betray 
Warren, and she had promised him to be silent She was 
strongly tempted, but resisted. ' He has behaved ill to me, cer« 
tainly,' said she, * but I must not, on that account, foiget my own 
principles. It is the spirit of retaliation that makes dishonesty 
travel on like a snowbaU. I must not think of such redress, but 
what am I to do ? The Grahams have already proved their in- 
ability to assist me. However, " God tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb," '—and, hurrying to her room, Eb'zabeth put on her 
bonnet and set out for the publisher to offer herself as a translator. 
The courteousness of her reception encouraged her, but he looked 
dubious as to the success of her plan. * Translations did not take,' 
he said, * at present — almost every body read French, and the best 
novels were already translated.' ' But,' said Elizabeth, hurriedly, 
* 1 do not confine myself to French or to novels. I know several 
languages and have the habit o£ ymXin^. VifcX. tsa \MaAwc\ake any 
work that you will risk the ipu\J^ca3s^o^ iii\ «3q^ Vi ^wa.^«k\sa 
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^tfied I will give it uj^.' For several minutes she waited in 8U!»- 
P^i^ while he knit his brows^ tapped upon the table, and gave 
^^ident signs of hesitation. At length, he said, ' Well, Madam, 
there is a work of Herder's that you may try.* * May try !' Eliza- 
*^th rose, then sat down again. At last, summoning all her forti- 
^^de, she said, * My object is neither amusement nor reputation. 
^'f' I simply write for my support, and came to know if you 
^ould give me occupation, with a moderate compensation.' Mr 

^-J was touched by the look of pain and weariness on her coun- 

^^ance, and agreed immediately to give her a hundred dollars for 
^ elegant translation. The sum sounded magnificent, and she re- 
^'''Qced her steps with a lightened heart 

But her task proved tedious and di/Hcult. The extreme atten- 

*ioii it required fatigued her mind. There were subjects for verbal 

^Ucism that required a great deal of thought, and, in the present 

^^ute of her health, thought and study completely overpowered her. 

^-'ighteen months of seclusion and application, uncheered by sue- 

^^Ss, and rendered still more painful by the privations to which 

Poverty is liable, had destroyed the vigour of her mind and injured 

^ frame that had never been robust. There were times when she 

^^It such a dying away of her mental powers that she feared her 

^^culties were leaving her. She sought to revive her sinking spirits 

"^y going oftener to Mrs Graham's, and by frequent walks to Dr 

-^ 's, but the exertion now became a toil, and panting for breath 

^H.e vrould sit on a bank at some distance from the school, hoping 

^^at chance or sport might lead her darling in that direction. One 

^^ening he did discover her, and rushing into her arms reproached 

''^^r for her long absence. ' You must ask leave to come and see 

^Vie, Louis. This walk is not a short one, you know, and I am apt 

^^ be tired.* I^ouis looked at her and attempted to speak, but turn- 

^^^ his head away and burst into tears. £Iizabeth soothingly in- 

^^uired into his distress, and found that he wished to be taken from 

^«hooL * Oh ! do not deny me, dearest Elizabeth. It is for me 

^ou look so thin and pale. Instead of living in comfort, you are 

^ipending all you have upon me. Now take me from school and 

^iiid me to some trade. Don 't look so shocked ! I have been 

:^eading the Life of Franklin, and if he, from being an apprentice 

tx) a printer, rose to be such a great man, why should I despair ? 

J>o, dear sister, bind me to a printer. It is the best trade — at least, 

the most agreeable trade I can think of, and some years hence I 

may repay all your goodness.' ' Louis — Louis— dear, generous 

boy I do not nain me by such language. You can requite me 

better by appJyi/?^ to your studies, than by VT'^\^%^.Vvft\x»R«K^'Wl^^^^ 

of liaing Crom obscurity into eminence. Yo\xloT%<fcV.\it"^\wi«iwcv 
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had a wonderful mind, and liTed in times to draw forth powerCT'i 
energies. The probability is, dear Louis, that* if you are a printi^iBi 
at fifteen, you will still be a printer at thirty ; but another time m^^9 
will speak of this. The sun is setting and I have far to walk.' 

It was with feeble steps she regained her dwelling, and^ with, a 
reluctant pen, resumed her task, which became daily more difficuJ^i^ 
Her headaches were so frequent and so intense that she frequentJj 
spent whole days in correcting the mistakes of the preceding ones* 
The Tery attitude necessary for writing gave her pain, but she fell 
that she could not stop, and some days after the time appointed by 

Mr C she walked with a beating heart to his house with h&r 

tmnslation. She was shown into a parlour at the back of the book 
shop, where she sat absorbed in her own feelings, unconscious that 
she had drawn the attention of a gentleman who entered some 
moments after her, and who stood gazing with painful interest upon 
her anxious and excited countenance, which he was sure he had 
seen before, but could not recollect when or where. And, indeed, 
Elizabeth was changed since he had seen her last The calm, high, 
meditative brow was now contracted by pain, and care had dug 
caves for those once placid eyes. She sat leaning her head upon 
her wasted hand, lost in her own anxious thoughts till Mr C-— • 
came in. 

* Ah ! you have brought the translation. However, I have 
changed my mind since you were here last' Elizabeth, who had 
learned to anticipate injustice, lost all self-command, and clasping 
her hands, burst into a passion of tears. * Nay, do not suppose,' 
raid Mr C , distressed at his own abruptness, ' that I have for- 
gotten our agreement 1 have no idea of depriving you of the 
price of your labours.' 

He unlocked a desk and took out bills which he put into her 
hand, saying, ' 1 only meant to tell you that I have deferred the 
publication of this work for a few months, as there are so many 
new books in the press.' 

Elizabeth hardly heard him. All she thought of was to be at 
home and alone. Yet still the future occurred to her. She 

offered her address to Mr C , saying, in a voice of hopelessness, 

* Should you have occasion to employ any one in the drudgery of 

literature, in copying, correcting' she paused, feeling as if she 

were soliciting charity. The card dropped from her fingers and 
she hurried away. 

Mr Leslie, for it was he who had been an unobserved spectator 
of Elizabeth's distress, took up the manuscript that lay on the 
toWe. ' A singular young petwm, \Jhai; «mAl Mkwk bookseller ; * I 
niu3t try and find her some ftmY\o>rnieTv\, X<X\«asav^\ja^«wtossfc. 
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^>ow such an tAegant and accomplished woman should be in such 
extreme distress. But what astonishes you?* for, as soon as Leslie 
^Uid cast his eyes on the hand- writing, he recognised that of War- 
''en's manuscripts. Every thing was the same— the folding of the 
paper, the very silk with which it was fastened. There could be 
iio doubt as to her being the charming writer he had so long wished 
to discover. * Latimer !* he exclaimed ; * surely, this must be the 

daughter of him who was involved in the ruin of B and T b* 

Upon making inquiries, Mr Leslie found that she who was now 
struggling with poverty and neglect, had once been among the 
Cttvourites of fortune. He described to his wife the scene in Mr 

O 's parlour, and she readily joined with him in the wish to 

Serve Elizabeth. But it was too late to serve or save. She had re- 
turned to her lodgings, and throwing herself upon her bed gave 
^Way to utter despondency. A low fever had been for some time 
^^anging about her, and she now lay down, expecting to rise no 
xiaore. Oh I that sinking of the heart, when, after struggling with 
ill fortune, we find ourselves at the very spot from which we set 
^>ut, Uke the ship-wrecked wretch, who, after bufietting the waves 
^Jirough a long night of darkness, sees himself at morning in the 
:»]iidst of a shoreless ocean, with hope and strength exhausted. 

Elizabeth had not moved from the spot where she had first 
%Jirown herself when her landlady announced Mr Leslie. His 
^^ame excited no emotion. She rose mechanically, and went down. 
Xeslie had been examining the books which crow'ded her little 
sipartment, and every thing he saw convinced him that he was 
Tight in his suspicions. He delicately stated to her his discovery, 
And expressed a wish to remove her to a station where her talents 
might procure for her competency and respect. The words sounded 
like mockery to Elizabeth. Her mind was in that state of aban- 
donment and depression, that, had the honours and riches of the 
world been within her grasp, she would not have extended her 
hand. 

Mr Leslie proceeded to offer her the superintendence of the edu- 
cation of six young ladies, all of that age when a desire to learn 
saves the teacher an infinity of trouble. She was about to dedine, 
but the thought of Louis roused her. She lifted her languid head, 
and attempted to thank Mr Leslie. ' Yet give me a short interval 
of rest before I begin any new employment. It will be but short, 
for now I feel as if the prospect of accomplishing the first wish of 
my heart, will give me new life and spirits. It is not to contribute to 
my own necessities thai 1 have stni^\ed vd\iiiii\BioxV.\3isv^,\si>3X\\!kWs^ 
// brother dependant upon me — a boy of suOa. \xTvcft\siTMSW «i«^\>Ns^ 
thitt 1 feel it would be neglecting one of HeaNe\Va\i«sX ^^^\s,v«w^\^» 
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repress them by devoting him to an employment better suited to 
his circumstances.' ' This indeed/ thought Leslie, ' is woman's 
love! This is woman's pure, self-sacrificing spirit! Thatwhidi 
has supported the sage in his dungeon, the martyr at the stake, and 
many a misnamed hero, is not wanting here. She is satisfied idth 
her motive, looking forward to a reward so uncertain as the pro- 
mise of talent in boyhood, a promise as deceitful as the winds or 
waters.' 

He left Elizabeth with excited hopes, that prevented her from 
feeling for some hours the fever that was preying upon her. But 
the hour of re-action came. All night the wild images of ddirium 
danced before her tortured eyes, and on the morrow, when Mrs 
Leslie called to invite her to her house, Elisabeth's ear was deaf to 
the soft voice that tried to awaken consciousness. 

As soon as she was well enough to bear removal, Mrs Leslie 
carried her into the country, where the sight of the green hills and 
slopes made her feel as if she could again brush the dew from tkeir 
sununits; but even Nature — ^beautiful Nature— once so beloved, 

and, during her long, gloomy hours in Street, so anxiously 

pined after, failed to restore elasticity to her step. It was autumn 
season she had always loved, better even than 

* the musie and the bloom 



And all the mighty ravishment of spring.* 

But now, those softly shaded days, which once filled her heart ivith 
a pensiveness that she would not have exchanged for mirth, gave a 
chill to her frame as though the season had been December. 

Elizabeth felt that her race was run ; but the heart, where des- 
pondency had long made its cheerless abode, was now soothed by 
the new and welcome feelings of gratitude and love. 

Mrs Leslie was one of those benevolent beings who seize upon 
our affections as their right. The heart gave itself up to her with 
perfect confidence. The greatest sceptic as to the existence of 
virtue could not look upon her open, candid countenance without 
feeling staggered, nor witness the happiness she diffused around 
her, by the influence of a heavenly disposition upon the daily 
events of life, without feeling that the source from whence they 
flowed was pure. One felt in her presence^that something good 
was near, yet there was no parade of goodness about Mrs Leslie- 
wot obvious, not obtrusive, and only seen 



Those thousand dcccncACs X,YvaX^\\>j ^v»nv 
From all her woida anA actv^tia.^ 
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' liook, dear £lizabeth,' said she to her languid, pale cumpaiiion, 
they were returning from an excursion to some of the beautiful 
Uages on the Connecticut ; ' Look ! that is Mount Holyoke. He 
erlooks my native village. I hope the time is not far off when 
) shall climb his rugged sides together.' Elizabeth shook her 
ad» ' Do not deceive me. I feel that ere long I shall be in the 
asence of God. And yet I cannot say I die without regret, for 
am yet young, and youth, even though oppressed with care, 
rinks back at sight of the grave. Yet^ as I feel drawing nearer 
ity much of the fear that it once excited^ subsides, and, perhaps, 
fore my last hour comes, I may cease to think even on Louis. 
>or Louis ! if I could have lived a few years longer — but God's 
11 be done.* 

Mrs Leslie wept She understood how dreadful was the uncer* 
[nty of Elizabeth's mind as to Louis, and she lost no time in con- 
Iting her husband about removing the only weight from her 
lart. He vtillingly agreea to her benevolent proposal, and that 
Ty evening Elizabeth was made happy by his assuring her that 
ouis should receive the same advantages of education as his own 
n. She could only weep and press their hands. * My generous 
iends! may his future life thank you< may he rise up with your 
vn and call you blessed !' 

Elizabeth lingered only a month longer. The Leslies would 
>t part with her, and their attachment grew stronger as the object 
' it was fading before their eyes. There were times when all her 
ilightful powers seemed renewed; when the treasures of her 
emory and imagination charmed away the winter evening ; but 
e flushed cheek and glittering eye warned them that the lamp of 
!e was burning fast away. 

One evening she left the drawing-room earlier than usual. Mrs 
eslie saw, with alarm, the extreme paleness of her countenance, 
id, after a few moments' hesitation, followed her to her chamber, 
le paused a minute at the door, for Elizabeth had sunk on her 
lees at the foot of the bed. One arm hung by her side ; her head 
id fallen on the other, which she had flung across the bed. Mrs 
eslie trembled as she saw her motionless, then rushed forward — 
it the hand she grasped was icy cold. The spirit had quitted its 
irthly tiibemacle for ever. 
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SONGS OF ROBIN HOOD. 



ROBIN HCX)D, A CHILI). 

It wm the pleuant aeaaoa yet, 
Wbcn the •tones at cottiKe doom 

Dry quickly, while the roads are wet, 
Afker the silver sbowcn. 

The green leaTcs they looked greener still. 
And the thrush, renewing Us tone, 

Shook a loud note from his gladsome bill 
Into tlM bright blue noon. 

Robin Hood's mother looked out, and said, 

" It were a shame and a sin 
For fear of getting a wet head 

To keep such a day within, 
Mor welcome up firom bis sick bed 

Your uncle Uamelyn." 

And Robin leaped, and thought so too ; 

And so he has grasped her gown ; 
And now looking back, they have lost the view 

Of merry sweet Locksley town. 

Robin was a gentle boy. 

And therewithal as bold ; 
To say he was his mother's joy. 

It were a phrase too cold. 

His hair upon his thoughtfVil brow 
Came smoothly clipped, and sleek, 

But ran into a curl somehow 
Beside his merrier cheek. 

Cireat love to him his uncle too 

The noble Oamelyn bare. 
And often said, as his mother knew. 

That he should be his heir. 

Gamelyn's eyes, now getting dim. 

Would twinkle at his sight, 
And his ruddy wrinkles laugh at him 

Between his locks so white ; 

For RoUn already let him see 
He should beat his playmates all 

K.t wrestling, running, and archery i 
Yet he cared not for a fall. 

Merriest he was of merry boys, 

And would set the old helmets bobbing t 
If his uncle asked about the noise, 

Twas " If you please, Six, Robin." 

And yet if the old man wUhed no n<Ase» 

He'd come and sit at hit knee. 
And be the grarest of grave-ejed \Miy« ; 
And not a word spoke lie. 



So whenever he and his mother came 

To braT* old Garoelyn HaU, 
' Twas nothing tliere but sport and game. 

And holiday fUks aU : 
The servanu never were to blame. 

Though they let die phytic fiOl. 

And now the travelers turn the road, 

And now they hoar the rooks; 
And there it isr—the old abode, 

Widi aU ito hearty looks. 

Robin laughed, and the lady too. 
And they looked at one another 

Says Robin *'I'll knock as I'm naed to^< 
At uncle's window, mother." 

And so be picked up some pebbles and ^^ 

And Jumping higher and higher. 
He reached the windows with tan • rmm^ 

And instead of the kind old white ^3 

man. 
There looked out a fkt firiar. 

•♦ How now," said the fist ftlar angrUy» 
'• What is this knocking so wild ?*' 

But when he saw young RoUn's eye. 
He said, ** Go round, my child : 

Go round to die hall, and I'U tell yon sIV 
He'll tell us aU ! thought Robta t 

And his motlier and he went quietly. 
Though h«r heart was set a throbbingr* 

The friar stood in the inner door. 

And tenderly said, '* I fisar 
You know not the good aquirels no more. 

Even Gamelyn dc Vere. 

Gamelyn de Vere is dead. 

He changed but yesternight :" 
"■ Now make us way," the lady said, 

" To see that dolefbl stghU" 

'* Good Gamelyn de Veie Is dead. 
And has made us his holy heirs ; 

The lady stayed not for all he said. 
But went weeping up the staks. 

Robin and she went hand ta hand. 

Weeping all the way. 
Until they came where the lord of dut Iv*'* 

Dumb in his cold bed lay. 

^Tti\'«^«jbVn «(iA<cia^««^ vk-^^«9DM*Mak\« 



an, 



aaind 
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Abbot of Vcrc. 
Umeet, 

wd Hrother dear 
In/r iluct. 

to ICO were a sin, 
I trvs, 
[iamclyn 
e Dp Veres." 

1 a sick heart out 
■h air, 
1 all about 
he Mw there : 

muat have been 
failing wnw, 
> to these artful men 
lin's ezpeme. 



Often when R4>bin looked that way. 
He looked through a sweet thin tear. 

But he looked in a diSkrent manner^ they say. 
Towards the Abbey of Vefe. 

lie cared not for its Ill-got wealth, 

1^1 e felt not for his pride ; 
>Ie had youth, and strength, and health. 

And enough for one beside. 

But be thought of his gentle mother's cheek 

How it sunk away. 
And how she used to grow moie weak 

And weary every d^ 

And how when txylqg a hyna, her v*ioe 

At evening would expire. 
How unlike it was the arrogant noise 

Of the hard throats in the qfiin • 



' day for all 

ibey ftiars, 

u stript of its hiding pall, 

ing choirs. 

dropping *' dust to dust," 
>rother here departed :" 
hem, as shake we muiit ; 
It suange-hearted. 

ling, nevertheless, 
Locksley town, 
> distress, 
ng down. 

nt, and Robin took 
I mother's side, 
with a sad iweet look 
so thouffhtful-eyed. 



And Robin thought too of the poor. 
How they toiled withoat their share, 

And how the alms at the abbey-door 
But kept them as they waret 

And he thoo|^t him then of the fklars agnin. 
Who rode jingling up and down [king% 

With their trappings and things as fine a* the 
Though they won but a shaven crown. 

And then bold Robin he thought of the king* 
How he got all his fbreau and deer. 

And how he made the hungry swing 
If tbey killed but one in a year. 

And thinking thus, at Robin stood 

Digging his bow in the grotmd. 
He was aware in Gamelyn wood 

Of one who looked aroimd. 



sother," said little Robin, " And what is Will doing," laid RoUn then, 

n voice so true " That he loiAs so fiearftd and wan >" 

" That if I was a king, " Oh ray dear master that should have been, 

« friars do." I am a weary man." 



. with a tear of Joy, 
im again and again, 
n little Robin lx>y, 
Ling of Men !" 



"* A weary man," said WUI Scariet, " am I ; 

For unlets I pilfer this wood 
To sell to the flcshers, for want I shall die 

Here in this forest so good. 



*' Here in this forest where I have been 

So happy and so stout. 
And like a palfkey on the green 
icr, these twel ve years now. Have carried yon about." 
om her earthly home ; 

" And why. Will Scarlet, not come to mo? 

Why not to Robin, WiU ? 
Por I remember thy love and thy /fite. 
And the scar that marks thee still. 



tOOD'S FLIGHT. 



d, he scarce knc* liow, 
le tomb. 



ies on a woody hill, 
and air; 
earens stUl 
i smiling there. 



• • .\nd n«lt A tOttV bU tot viwJwf ■» vok*. 
To %vw:ti «k V8Aa ibiua^dL cwns « 
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While Robin can tmd inl 
A penny at a. cnunb. 



ipKkctnrMn 



A tatai wOTi ! far m 
Vrg^t^t tbcswnnl 



" ijuy thcc. Will ScarlcC maj awhile; 

And kindle a fire far me," 
And into tb* wond fix hatf a mile. 

He baa Tanisbed inanmrly. 



RoMn Hood with hia dicek on fiie, 

H*» drawn hia bow ao atesn. 
And a Icaptaig dner with one leap 
I in the fiem. 




As in a 

Or doogh^a 
Or a pnmpkin, «r a 

Stack that 



halt of 



Robin, like a proper knight 

A» he ihonid have been, 
Ctfvcd a part of the ritonUer ri|{ht. 

And boce offa portion dean. 

** Ob w bat beat thoa done, dear tfiaster mine ! 

What hast thoa done for me ?" 
*'Koastit, Will, fbr excepting wine 

Thoa Shalt feast thee royally." 

And Scarlet took and half roasted it. 
Blabbering with blinding tears. 

And ere he had eaten a aacoiid bit, 
A trampliDg came to their ears. 

They heard the tramp ofa horse's feet, 
A nd they listened and kept still. 

For Will was ffeeble and knelt by the meat; 
And Kobtn he stood by WUI. 

** Seize him, seixe him !" the Abbot cried. 
With his lat Toiee throagh the trees ; 

Robin a smooth arrow Celt and eyed. 
And Will jumped stoat with his 1 



tnmpi 
withadnaip. 



■ Tmly," said Robfai withont 

Smiling thcteaahe 
' Never was slain ao Cst a 

In good old Gaaaelyn wood. 



'* Seize him, seize him !** and now they appear 
The A bbot and foresters three. 

" Twas I," cried WiU Scarlet, " that killed 
the deer." 

Says Robin, " Now let not a man come near. 
Or he's dead as dead c:an be." 



'• Pardon, pardon. Sir Rabin i 

Said he that stood apart, 
•* A> soon as I knew thee. I wiihed thee < 

Of the fotca with ail my hearu 

** And I pray thee let me MWw thee, 

And where under the sky. 
For thoa wilt never stay here withaot 

Nor without thee can 1." 

Robin smiled, and saddcniy Cell 

Into a little thought : 
And then into a leafy dell. 

The three slain men they braugfat. 

Ancle deep in leaves so red. 

Which autumn there had cast. 
When going to her wintcr4ied 

She had undrest her last. 

And there in a hoUow, side by side. 

They buried them under the traen ; 
The Abbot's beUy, for all iU pride. 

Made not the grave be seen. 

Robin Hood, and the forester^ 

And Scarlet the good WUI, 
Struck off among the green trees thcrn 

Up a pathless hiU; 



But on they came, and with an embrace And Robin caught a sadden sight. 

The first one the arrow met, [hce> Of merry sweet Lockalcy town. 

And he came pitching forward and fell on his Reddening in the san-iet bright: 
Like a stumbler In the street. And the gentle tears came down. 



The others tamed to that Abbot vain. 
But " seize him ! " stUI he cried. 

And aa the lecond tamed again. 
An arrow was in Ms side. 

- Seize him, seize him still, I say." 
Cried the Abbot in ftirious ohafo. 
** Or ihaae dogs will grow so bold some day, 
ifrca priests will not be •aSt.'* 



Robin looked at the town and land 
And the cburch-yard where it lay ; 

And poor Will Scarlet kissed his hand. 
And turned his head away. 

Then Robin tamed him with a grasp ef W^>'h 
And clapped him on the sboaldar. 

And said with one of his pleasant smilsi* 
'* Now show as three men bolder." 
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toak their mtrch twajr 
I if to fiddle, 

hat niffht aad all next day 
tin Hood ia the middle. 



N HOOD, AN OUTLAW. 



HOW ROBIN AND HIS OUTLAWS 
LI\ fiD IN TUK WOODS. 

Robin and hit merry men 

Lived Jott like the birdt. 
They had almoti as many tracks as thoun^is. 

And whixtles and longa as words. 



is «n outlaw bold 
f greenwood tree : 
IK, nor morning air 
t large than he. 



Up they were with the earliest sign 
Of the sun's up4ooking eye ; 

But not an archer breakfasted 
Till he twinkled from the sky. 



lainst him twenty men, 
d him laughing-eyed ; 
;ainst him thirty more, 
remained beude. 



Ail the morning they were wont 
To fly their grey-goose quills 

At butts, or wands, or trees, or twigs. 
Till theirs was the skill of skills. 



est of the train, 
r in Gamelyn wood, 
ly came with these or not, 
rith Robin Hood. 



With swords too they played lustily. 

And at quarter-staff*; 
Many a hit would hare made some cry. 

Which only made them laugh. 



ml in Locksley town 
>ak him an ill word ; 
ged i but no man's tongue, 
fieature stirred : 



Tlie horn was then their dinner-liell ; 

When like princes of the wood. 
Under the glimmering summer trees. 

Pure venison was their food. 



Dg a very few 

d in the Abliey hAlIs ; 

Ith a sigh bold Robin knew 

riends from his faLie. 



Pure venison and a little wine. 
Except wlien the skies were rough 

Or when they had a feasting day ; 
For their blood was wine enough. 



oger the monk, tliat used to make And story then, and Joke, and song, 

n'y his glee ; And Harry's harp went round ; 

m whom Robin had never tum'd And sometimes they'd get up and dance* 

at tenderly; For pleasure of the sonnd. 



two, they say, besides. 
It in this life's dream 
abandon one true thing 
Id remain with them. 



Tingle, tangle ! slid the harp. 
As they footed in and out : 

Good lord 1 it was • sight to see 
Their feathers float about;— 



>id our strength remain, 
s continue round ; 
ay to an aged back, 
towards the ground : 



A pleasant sight, especially 

If Margery was there. 
Or little Ciss, or laughing Bess, 

Or Moll with the clumps of hair 



>id our dim eyes see Or any other merry lass 

bright as ever ; From the neighbouring vilHges 

riends, though friends from youth. Who came with milk and eggs, or fruitt 
11 forsake us never : A-singing through the trees. 



my, I never will, 
p, fall off from thee ; 
ind truth and old rcgnrd, 
ball part us three. 



For all the country round about 

Was fond of Robin Hood, 
With whom they got a share of more 

Than the acorns in the wood; 
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Nor ever would he utSer har.n 

To woman, above all ; 
No plamler, were the ne'er m ;;reat. 

No firigbt to great or •mall ; 



No,— not a sln(|le klM unliked. 
Nor one look-uddeninn clip ; 

Accurst be he, laid Robin Hootl, 
Makes pale a woman'* lii>> 

Only on the haughty rich. 

And on their ui^st store. 
He'd lay hia fines of equity 

For hi< merry men and the poor. 

And special was bis Joy no doubt 
(Which made the dish to curso) 

To light upon a good &t friar. 
And carve him of bis pune. 

A monk to him was a toad in the hule. 
And an abbot a pig in grain. 



But a bishop wa« \ baron of beef 
With cut and come again. 

Never poor mafi came for hel|^ 

And went away denied ; 
Never woman for redress. 

And went away wet-eyed. 

8ays Robin to the poor who came 

To ask of him relief, 
Vou do but get your goods a^in 

That were altered by the thief; 

There, ploughman, is a sheaf of joat's 

Turned to yellow gold ; 
And, miller, there's your last year'« reni* 

'Twill wrap thee from the colli : 

And you there, Wat of Lancashire, 

Who such a way have come. 
Get upon your land-tax, man. 

And ride it merrily home. 

Laiou Hunt.* 



THK MAIN-TKUCK, OR A LEAP FOR LIFE-f 

BY WILLIAM LrCQElT. 

Thr last cruise 1 made in the Mediterranean was in old Iron- 
sides, as we used to call our gallant frigate. We had been backing 
and filling for several months on the western coast of Africa, from 
the Canaries down to Mcssurado, in search of slave traders ; and 
during that time we had had some pretty heavy weather. When 
we reached the Straits, there was a spanking wind blowing from 
about west-south-west ; so we squared away, and, without coming- 
to at the Rock, made a straight wake for old Mahon, the general 
rendezvous and place of refitting for our squadrons in the Mediter- 
ranean. Immediately on arriving there, we warped in alongside 
the Arsenal quay, where we stripped ship to girtline, broke out the 
holds, tiers, and store-rooms, and gave her a regular-built overhaul- 
ing from stem to stem. For a wliile, every body was busy, and all 
seemed bustle and confusion. Orders and replies, in loud and dis- 
similar voices, the shrill pipings of the different boatswain's mates,^ 
each attending to separate duties, and the mingled clatter and noise 
of various kinds of work, all going on at the same time, gave some- 
thing of the stir and animation of a dock-yard to the usually quit^t 



* *The Indkc&voT,* voV 1, 
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Lrsenal of Mahon. The boatswain and his crew were engaged in 
^tting a new gari)^ of rigging ; the gunner in repairing his breech> 
^igs and gun-taddes ; the fo'castle-men in calldng ; the top-men in 
*«nding down the yards and upper spars; the holders and waisters 
ill whitewashing and holy-stoning ; and even the poor marines were 
^pt busy, like beasts of burden, in carrying breakers of water on 
^^r backs. On the quay, near the ship, the smoke of the armour- 
er's forge, which had been hoisted out and sent ashore^ ascended in a 
^l>in black column through the clear blue sky ; from one of the neigh- 
boring whitestone warehouses the sound of saw and hammer told 
^ the carpenters were at work ; near by, a livelier rattling drew 
Attention to the cooper, who in the open air was tightening the water- 
^*»k8 ; and not far removed, under a temporary shed, formed of 
"P&re studding-sails and tarpaulins, sat the sailmaker and his assist- 
^Dts, repairing the sails, which had been rent or injured by the 
iiany storms we had encountered. 

Many hands, however, make light work, and in a very few days 
bU was accomplished ; the stays and shrouds were set up and new 
^^ed down ; the yards crossed, the running rigging rove, and 
^Is bent; and the old craft, fresh painted and all a-taunt-o, looked 
^ fine as a midshipman on liberty. In place of the storm-stumps, 
^hich had been -stowed away among the booms and other spare 
Pars, amhlships, we had sent up cap to gallant-masts and royal- 
K>le8, with a sheave for skysails, and hoist enough for sky-scrapers 
hoYe them ; so you may judge the old frigate looked pretty taunt, 
tliere was a Dutch line-ship in the harbour ; but though we only 
Hrried forty-four to her eighty, her main-truck would hardly have 
eached to our royal-mast-head. The side-boys, whose duty it was 
9 lay aloft and furl the skysails, looked no bigger on the yard than 
■ good-sized duff for a midshipman's mess, and the main-truck 
eemed not half as large as the Turk's-head-knot on the man-ropes 
f the accommodation ladder.. 

When we had got every thing ship-shape and man-of-war fiishion, 
re hauled out again, and took our berth about half way between the 
irsenal and Hospital island ; and a pleasant view it gave us of tlie 
9wn and harl>our bf old Mahon, one of the safest and most tran- 
uil places of anchorage in the world. The water of this beautiful 
nlet— which though it makes about four miles into the land, is not 
anch over a quarter of a mile in width — is scarcely ever ruffled 
ty a storm ; and on the delightful afternoon to which I now refer, 
t lay as still and motionless as a polished mirror, except when 
nroken into momentary ripples by the paddles of some passing water 
nan . Vibat UttJe wind we had had in ihe Iotq i^xX. qI >}GiCk ^^d.^ ^ ^v^ 
%rajr at noon, and though the first dog-YraJUcVik 'viva ?\TCi<»^ ^>a^w^ '<>=^^ 
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tlie son was near the borixon, not a breath of air had rism to t 
distarfo the deep serenity of the scene. The Dutch liner, which 
laj not far from os, was so cleailr reflected in the glassy sarftce of } 
the water, that there was not a rope aboot her, finom her maiiikStay 
t* her signal halliards, which the eye could not distinctly trMe in j 
ber shadowy and inTerted image. The baoy of our best bower j 
floated abreast our larboard bow ; and that, too, was so strmgly i 
imaged, that its entire balk seemed to lie aboTe the wrater, just resting 
on it, as if upborne on a sea of molten lead ; except when now and 
then, the wringing of a swab, or the dashing of a bucket oyeiboard j 
from the head, broke up the shaulow for a moment, and showed the j 
snbetanoe but half its former apparent size. A smaB poiaoea craft 
had got underway from Mahtm in the course of the fonaaoan, in- 
tending to stand over to Barcelona ; but it fdl dead calm jostbrfore 
she reached the chops of the harbour; and then she lay as motion- 
less upon the blue surface, as if she were only part of a mimic 
scene, from the pencil of some accomplished painter. Her broad 
cotton lateen saib, as they hung drooping from the slantiiig and 
taper }-ards, shone with a glistening whiteness that contrasted bean- j 
tifully with the dark flood in which they were reflected ; and the dis- 
tant sound of the guitar, which one of the sailors was listlessly play- 
ing on her deck, came sweetly OTer the water, and harmonized well 
with the quiet appearance of every thing around. The whitewashed 
walls of the lazaretto, on a verdant headland at the mouth of the 
bay, glittered like silver in the slant rays of the sun ; and some of 
its windows were burnished so brightly by the level beams, that it 
seemed as if the whole interior of the edifice were in flames. On the 
opposite side, the romantic and picturesque ruins of fort St Philip* 
fainUy seen, acquired double beauty from being tipped with tbe 
declining light ; and the clusters of andent-looking windmills; 
whidi dot tbe green eminences along the bank, added, by the mo- 
tionless state of their wings, to the effort of the unbroken tranquillity 
of the scene. 

Even on board our vessel, a degree of stillness unusual for a man- 
of-war prevailed among the crew. It was the hour of their even- 
ing meal, and the low hum that came from the gun-deck had an 
indistinct and buzzing sound, which, like the tiny song of bees of 
a warm summer noon, rather heightened than diminished the chann 
of the surrounding quiet The spar-deck was almost deserted. 
The quarter-master of the watch, with his spy-glass in his hand, 
and dressed in a frock and trowsers of snowy whiteness, stood aft 
upon the taffrcl, erect and woWoTkVeea «a «^ ^tol^oA^ ^u«^ing the usual 
Jook out A group of some YvbM «k ^«iT«tt «Ktfixs\«a. ^&>k«^m^ 
gether on the fo'casac, tfVieT^Vyve^ ^w«.%^Y««^\^>^T=«^^«^'«st^ 
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dtade of the balwarlu ; and here and there, upon the gun-slides 
>long the gangway, sat three or four others— one, with his clothes- 
hag beside him, overhauling his simple wardrobe : another woridng 
^setof dues for some faTourite officer's hammock; and a third 
^aged, perhaps, in carving his name in rude letters upon the 
handle of a jack-km'fe, or in knotting a laniard with wluch to sus- 
pend it round his neck. 

On the top of the boom cover, and in the full glare of the level 
sun, lay black Jake, the jig-maker of the ship, and a striking spe- 
cimen of African peculiarities, in whose single person tliey were all 
strongly developed. His flat nose was dilated to unusual width, 
and his ebony cheeks fairly glistened with delight, as he looked up 
^ the gambols of a large monkey, which clinging to the main-stay, 
just above Jake's wooUy head, was chattering and grinning back at 
^ negro, as if there existed some means of mutual intelligence 
^ween them. It was my watch on deck, and I had been standing 
^eral minutes leaning on the main fife-rail, amusing myself by 
<>bgerving the antics of the black and his congenial playmate ; but 
St length, tiring of the rude mirth, had turned towards the tafTrcl, 
^ gaze on the more agreeable features of that scene which I have 
feebly attempted to describe. Just at that moment a shout and a 
'fterry laugh burst upon my ear, and looking quickly round, to as- 
^rtain the cause of the unusual sound on a frigate's deck, I saw 
little Bob Stay (as we called our commodore's son) standing half 
^y up the main-hatch ladder, clapping his hands, and looking 
^loft at some object that seemed to inspire him witli a deal of glee. 
\ single glance to the main-yard explained the occa^on of his mer- 
Iment. He had been coming up from the gun-deck, when Jacku, 
terceiving him on the ladder, dropped suddenly down from the 
nain-stay, and running along the boom-cover, leaped upon 
Sob's shoulder, seized his cap from his head, and immediately 
larted up the main-topsail- sheet, and thence to the bunt of the 
nain-yard, where he now sat, picking threads from the tassel of 
lis prize, and occasionally scratching his side, and chattering, as 
f with exultation for the success of his mischief. But Bob was a 
tprightly, active little fellow : and though he could not climb quite 
IS nimbly as a monkey, yet he jiad no mind to lose his cap with- 
>ut an effort to regain it. Perhaps he was the more strongly incited 
to make chase after Jacko, from noticing me to smile at his plight, 
or by the loud laugh of Jake, who seemed inexpressibly delighted 
at the occurrence, and endeavoured to evince, by tumbling about 
the boom-doth, shaking his huge misshapen head, and sundi*Y other 
pvtesque actions, the pleasure for wbid^beVfiAivQ \>(qx^%« 
" Ha, you damned rascal, Jacko Viab 'you "fto iRox^k-x^-^v?^ V«v 
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He young officer den to steal his cab? We bring you to de gang^- 
way, you black nigger, and gib you a dozen on de bare back for a 
tief/' 

The monkey looked down from his perch as if he understood the 
threat of the negro, and chattered a sort of defiance in answer. 

'< Ha, ha ! Massa Stay, he say you mus' ketch him 'fore you flog 
him ; and it's no so easy for a midshipman in boots to ketch a mon- 
key barefoot" 

A red spot mounted to the cheek of little Bob, as he cast one 
glance of offended pride at Jake, and then sprang across the deck 
to the Jacob's ladder. In an instant he was half-way up the rig- 
ging, running over the ratlines as lightly as if they were an easy 
flight of stairs, while the shrouds scarcely quivered beneath his 
elastic motion. In a second more his hand was on the futtocks. 

** Massa Stay !*' cried Jake, who sometimes, from being a favour- 
ite, ventured to take liberties with the younger officers, *' Massa 
Stay, you best crawl through de lubber's liole — it take a sailor to 
dimb the futtock shroud." 

But he had scarcely time to utter his pretended caution, before 
Bob was in the top. The monkey in the meanwhile had awaited 
his approach, until he had got nearly up the rigging, when it sud- 
denly put the cap on its own head, and running along the yard to 
the opposite side of the top, sprang up a rope, and thence to the 
topmast backfitay, up which it ran to the topmast cross-tre^ where 
it again quietly seated itself, and resumed its work of picking the 
tassel to pieces. For several minutes I stood watching my little 
messmate follow Jacko from one piece of rigging to another, the 
monkey, all the while, seeming to exert only so much agility as was 
necessary to elude the pursuer, and pausing whenever the latter 
appeared to be grown weary of the chase. At last, by this kind of 
manoeuvring, the mischievous animal succeeded in enticing Bob as 
high as the royal-mast-head, when springing suddenly on the royal- 
stay, it ran nimbly down the fore-to'gallant-mast head, thence 
down the rigging to the fore-top, when leaping on the fore-yard, it 
ran out to the yard-arm, and hung the cap on the end of the stud- 
ding-sail boom, where, taking its seat, it raised a loud and exulting 
chattering. Bob by this time was completely tired out, and perhapsi, 
unwilling to return to the deck to be laughed at for his fruitless 
chase, he sat down in the royal cross-trees ; while those who had 
been attracted by the sport, returned to their usual avocations or 
amusements. The monkey, no longer the object of pursuit or 
attention, remained but a Utde while on the yard-ann ; but soon 
taking up the cap, relumed loYiatda V5aft^Tv^*»wA^x^j^'<5«d it down 
ttpon deck. 
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Some little piece of duty occurred at this moment to engage me, as 
Soon as which was performed 1 walked aft, and leaning my elbow 
on the taffrel, was quickly lost in the recoUection of scenes Yery 
different from the small pantomime I had just been witnessing, 
i^oothed by the low hum of the crew, and by the quiet loveliness of 
every thing around, my thoughts had travelled far away from 
the realities of my situation, when 1 was suddenly startled by a 
ery from black Jake, which brought me on the instant back to 
consciousness. 

'* My God ! Massa Scrupper/' cried he, ** Massa Stay is on de 
main-truck !" 

A cold shudder ran through my veins as the word reached my 
ear. 1 cast my eyes up— it was too true ! The adventurous boy, 
after resting on the royal cross-trees, had been seized with a wish to 
go still higher, and impelled by one of those impulses by which 
men are sometimes instigated to place themselves in situations of 
imminent peiil, without a possibility of good resulting from the 
exposure, he had climbed the skysail-pole, and, at the moment of 
my looking up, was actually standing on the main-truck ! a small 
circular piece of wood on the very summit of tlie loftiest mast, and 
at a height so great from the deck that my brain turned dizzy as I 
looked up at him. The reverse of Virgil's line was true in this 
instance. It was comparatively easy to ascend — ^but to descend— 
my head swam round, and my stomach felt sick at thought of the 
perils comprised in that one word. There was nothing above him 
or around him but the empty air — and beneath him, nothing but a 
point, a mere point — a small, unstable wheel, that seemed no bigger 
from the deck than the button on the end of a foil, and the taper 
skysail-pole itself scarcely larger than the blade. Dreadful 
temerity ! If he should attempt to stoop, what could he take hold 
of to steady his descent? His feet quite covered up the small and 
fearful platform that he stood upon, and beneath that, a long 
smooth, naked spar, which seemed to bend with his weight, was all 
that upheld him from destruction. An attempt to get down from 
'*that bad eminence," would be almost certain death; he would 
inevitably lose his equilibrium, and be precipitated to the deck a 
crushed and shapeless mass. Such was the nature of the thoughts 
that crowded through my mind as I first raised my eye, and saw 
the terrible truth of Jake's exclamation. What was to be done in 
the pressing and horrible exigency To hail him, and inform him 
of his danger, would be but to insure his ruin. Indeed, I fancied 
that the rash boy already perceived tVie\mxftmcft$»«il\!^^«c^\^Kv^ 
1 half thought that I could see Kia \\m\» >ae^xv\ft^N«t,«sv^'^'^ 
vtwek turn deadly pale. Every mou\ew\. V fc^^^X«^^» ^'^VisiS 
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dreadful catastrophe. I could not bear to look at him, and yet ooold 
not withdraw my gaze. A film came orer my eyes, and a faintness 
over my heart. The atmosphere seemed to grow thick, and to 
tremble and waver like the heated air around a furnace ; the mast 
appeared to totter, and the ship to pass from under my feet. I 
m}'self had the sensations of one about to fall from a great height, 
and making a strong effort to recover myself, like that of a dreamer 
who fancies he is shoved from a precipice, I staggered up against 
the bulwarks. 

When my eyes were once turned from the dreadful object to which 
they had been rivetted, my sense and consciousness came back. J 
looked around me — the deck was already crowded with people. 
The intelligence of poor Bob*s temerity had spread though the ship 
like wild-fire — as such news always will — and the officers and crew 
were all crowding to the deck to behold the appalling — ^the heart, 
rending spectacle. £very one, as he looked up, turned pale, and 
his eye became fastened in silence on the truck — like that of a spec- 
tator of an execution on the gallows — ^with a steadfast, unblinking 
and intense, yet abhorrent gaze, as if momently expecting a fatal 
termination to the awful suspense. No one made a suggestion — ^no 
one spoke. £very feeling, every faculty, seemed to be absorbed and 
swallowed up in one deep, intense emotion of agony. Once the 
first lieutenant seized the trumpet, as if to hail poor Bob, but he 
had scarce raised it to his lips, when his arm dropped again, and 
sunk listlessly down beside him, as if from a sad consdonsness of 
the utter inutility of what he had been going to say. Every soul 
in the ship was now on the spar-deck, and every eye was turned to 
the main-truck. 

At this moment there was a stir among the crew about the gang- 
way, and directly after another face was added to those on the 
quarter-deck— it was that of the commodore, Bob*s father. He 
had come alongside in a shore boat, without having been noticed by 
a single eye, so intense and universal was the interest that had 
fastened every gaze upon the spot where poor Bob stood trembling 
on the awful verge of fate. The commodore asked not a question, 
uttered not a syllable. He was a dark-faced austere man, and it 
was thought by some of the midshipmen that he entertained but 
little affection fur his son. However that might have been, it was 
certain that he treated him with precisely the same strict discipline 
that he did the other young officers, or if there was any difference 
at all, it was not in favour of Bob. Some, who pretended to have 
stmliad his character closely, affvimcvSk. VJtkSiX, \v«k\os«^V\%\»>j Voo 
well to spoil him, and ihat,wleuA\t\§\v\ii\ tox 'v\\ft^t^w^>a&Y^^^«sKis«v 
iu which he had himself risen Vo «am<i xvTv^ewvwi\vt^,VtiVVvi>^^\.\\ 
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Would be of service to him to experience some of its privations aiid 
iiardships at the outset. 

The arrival of the commodpre cluuigcd the direction of several 
eyes, which now turned on him to trace what emotions the danger of 
^^ son would occasion. Hut their scrutiny was foiled. By no out- 
^^ard sign did he show what was passing witliin. His eye still retain- 
ed its severe expression, his brow the slight frown which it usually 
^ore, and his lip its haughty curl. Immediately on reaching the 
^eck, he had ordered a marine to hand him a musket, and >viththis 
^^pping aft, and getting on the look-out-block, ho raised it to his 
^^oulder, and took a deliberate aim at his son, at the same time hail- 

m 

^^g him, without a trumpet, in his voice of thunder. 

"Robert!** cried he, "jump! jump overboard! or I'll fire at 
you" 

The boy seemed to hesitate, and it was plain that he was tottering, 
^or his arms were thrown out like those of one scarcely able to re- 
^-^in his balance. The commodore raised his voice again, and in a 
Quicker and more energetic tone, cried, ''Jump! *tis your only 
^*iance for life." 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth, before the body was 
^«en to leave the truck and spring out into the air. A sound, be- 
^Vreen a shriek and a groan, burst from many lips. The father 
^poke notp— eighed not — indeed he did not seem to breathe. For a 
^^oment of intense agony a pin might have been heard to drop on 
^eck. With a rush like that of a cannon ball, the body descended 
%.« the water, and before the waves closed over it, twenty stout fel- 
Xow8» among them several officers, had dived from the bulwarks. 
-■Another short period of bitter suspense ensued. It rose— he was 
^live ! his arms were seen to move ! — he struck out towards the 
^hip !— and despite the discipline of a man-of-war, three loud huzzas, 
«n outburst of unfeigned and unrestrainable joy from the hearts of 
«ur crew of five hundred men, pealed through the air, and made the 
^velkin ring. Till this moment, the old commodore had stood un- 
moved. The eyes, that, glistening with pleasure, now sought his 
face, saw that it was ashy pale. He attempted to descend the 
horse block, but his knees bent under him ; he seemed to gasp for 
breath, and put up his hand, as if to tear open his vest; but before 
he accomplished his object, he staggered forward, and would have 
fallen on the deck, had he not been caught by old Black Jake. He 
was borne into his cabin, where the surgeon attended him, whose 
utmoifl drill was required to restore his mind to its usual equability 
and atAi-command, in which he at last Viap^Wy s>xcc««dL«i^. K&^a< 
M9 he iweorered from the dreadful shock, Yve seullot ^^qV^-wA 
»kBg eonGdentiai conference with \\va\\ au^Wviwa u^ANR't^ 
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the little fellow left the cabin that he was in tears. The next day 
wo sent do^vn our taunt and dashy poles, and replaced them wkli 
the stump-to'gallant-masts ; and on the third, we weighed anchor, 
and made sail for Gibraltar. 



LINES 

WBITTEN IN THB ISLAND OF lONA,— 8KFTEMBBR, 1830. 

" Thb glory of earth fades," — the ancients graved 

On their fair tombs-^thoee tombs have faded now ; 

But not on tomb alone, but on the pride 

And monument of power ; the mightiest ones 

Have signed themselves the thralls of time, and bowed 

The neck unwilling, to the crumbling tread 

Of great Decay, whose head is wrapt in heaven. 

And cinctured with the serpent, embleming 

Eternity. Thus gazed I on these stones. 

Carved with grotesque emblazon, and these towers 

Bowing above me ; the dim soundless night 

Was on them ; ocean, like a lullaby 

For slumbering gods, spoke to them, and to me. 

^Twas as I stood upon a father's grave — 

As if I'd known their habitants, and had 

Carried a comer of their pall, when they 

Were housed in their last slumber,— as if I 

Had chiselled out their scutcheons, sword and shield. 

Had stood with taper at the altar,— bowed 

Beneath the abbot's ringed hand when he 

Raised me from kneeling, — as if I had rowed. 

In ancient garb, the fair young penitent 

Who had felt earth a scene of grief, and came 

Devout, with folded arms across her breast. 

Seeming to keep her heart from fluttering. Heavens ! 

I feel as now I lived in times of eld : 

I hear the harp and horn are wailing, while 

Slow down the Bay of Martyrs, streamers float ; 

A hundred chieftains in their heraldry. 

Leap in the surf : the crowned corse is borne 

Where the gemm'd mitre glances Hrave the wave 

Of torches wind-swayed j I behold the throng 

Of linen-shrowded virgin brows ; the chaunt 

** Kyrie Eleison," arises slow j 

Crosiers and pennons blend above the stream 

Of gilded censers ; men of hundred garbs 

Wend through the burial place of kings, where stand 

innumerous crosses, tall and richly carved, 

Inlaid with. alWet •, w\de tW ^\&% «:il.^^w<1 

And the high aXtat {Vanvc>^ ^t^q>3& \ Vi'w 

A voice doth tnuiTOUT " ljftX.va\it«^V— V^\«Bi^\»iaftfli 

Of pride, and maWeA Vaiftft* Bna\ww^d.\»\«.w«\i. H^,'*^^ 



THE CHEATERIE PACKMAN. 

BVLBITCH BITCHIB.* 

It was yet pretty early in the morning when I arrived at the inn 
of Skreigh, and never having been in that part of the country be- 
fore, my heart misgave me at the appearance of the house, and 1 
thought that surely I had mistaken the road, an awful idea to a 
man who had walked twelve miles before breakfast ! It was a 
huge, grey, dismantled edifice, standing alone in a wild country, 
and presenting evident traces of a time when the bawbees of the 
traveller might have procured him lodgings within its walls, for a 
longer period than suited his convenience. On entering the par- 
lour, although the ** base uses" to which this ancient mansion had re- 
turned were clearly indicated by certain gill- stoups scattered about the 
dirty tables, yet the extraordinary size of the room, the lowness of 
the walls, and the scantiness of the furniture, kept up in my mind 
the associations which had been suggested by the exterior; and it 
was not till the aroma of tea, and the still more ^ fragrant lunt*' of 
a Finnan haddle had saluted my senses, that the visions of the olden 
time fled from my eyes. 

Willie busy with my breakfast, another traveller came into the 
room. He had a pack on his back and an ell-wand in his hand, 
and appeared to be one of those travelling philanthropists — answer- 
ing to the pedlars of the south — who carry into the holes and cor- 
ners of the sylvan world the luxuries of the city. Our scene being 
on the best side of the Tweed, I need not say that the body had a 
sharp eye, an oily face, and a God-fearing look. He sat down 
over against me, upon one of the tables, to rest his pack, and from 
his shining shoes and orderly apparel, I judged that he had passed 
the m'ght in the house, and was waiting to pay his score, and fare 
forth again upon his journey. There was, notwithstanding, a sin- 
gular expression of fatigue on his yellow countenance. A com- 
mon observer would have guessed that he had been brim-ybu over 
night; and had risen before he had slept off the effects; but to me, 
who am curious in such matters, there appeared a something in his 
face which invested with a moral dignity an expression that would 
otherwise have been ludicrous or pitiable. Ever and anon he turned 
a longing eye upon the Finnan haddie, but as often edged himself 

* From 'The Clnb Book : being Origiual Taica, b>j \v\x\q\3*s. kvj.\te«ac^.* 
London. 1831, 3 vols. 
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with a jerk farther away from the temptation : and whenever tlte 
landlady came into the room, his remonstrances on her delay, at 
first delivered in a moaning, heartbroken tone, became at last abso- 
lutely cankered. The honest wife, however, appeared determined 
to extend the hospitality of breakfast to her guest, and made sundry 
lame excuses for not '* bringing ben his score/' while she was occu- 
pied in displacing upon my table with the most tempting liberality, 
the various good things that constitute a Scottish breakfasL 

*' Are you not for breakfasting, good man," said 1 at length, '* be- 
fore you go forth this morning ?*' '* No, please God," said he with al- 
most a jump^ '* no carnal comfort shall pass my lips on this side the 
mUl of Warlock !" * The mill of Warlock!" repeated I with sur- 
prise, ** that should be at least twelve miles from this— and I can 
tell you, my friend, it is not pleasant travelling so far on an empty 
stomach. If you have any urgent reason for an abstinence that 
we of the kirk of Scotland attach no merit to, you should not have 
loitered in bed till this hour of the morning." 

The packman, at my reproof, put on a kind of bkUe look, but his 
features gathering gradually into solemm'ty — ** Sir," said he, " I 
have urgent reasons for my conduct, and while this weary ^vife is 
making out my score, I >vill, if you desire it, tell you the story." 
Having eagerly signified my assent, the packman wiped his glis- 
tening forehead, and with a heavy sigh began to discourse as fol- 
lows : — 

'* Aweel, sir — it was at this time yesterday morning I arrived at 
the mill of Warlock. The miller was out, and his wife, glad of 
the opportunity, rampauged over my pack like one demented. She 
made me turn out every article in my aught, and kept me bargain- 
ing about this and that, and flyting by the hour about the price ; 
and after all it came to pass that the jaud (God forgive me !) want- 
ed naething of more value than three ells of ribbon ! You may be 
sure that I was not that pleased ; and what with fatigue, and what 
%rith my vexation, while I was measuring the ribbon, and the wife 
sklanting round at the looking-glass, I just clipped by mistake- 
like a half ell short Aweel, ye'Il say that was just naething after 
the fash I had had, and moreover I stoutly refused the second glass 
of whiskey she offered me to the douroch ; and so shouldering my 
pack again, I took the way in an evil hour to the Inn of Skreigh. 

'* It was late at night when I arrived here, and I had been on 
my legs all day, so that you may think my heart warmed to the 
auld biggin, and I looked forward to naething waur than a cozy 
seat by the ingle-side, or chat with the landlady — a douce woman, 
Sir, and not aye so s\ovr »s \i\fe Tvovf^toul fa' her! (God forgive 
me \) fo rbye, maybe, fthaU mu\c\L\Mv—w\xi^\wA ^^iw^ 
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of a truth I hud. Not that I exceeded (he second stoup, a practice 
which 1 hold tohe contrabonos m^res — ^but ye'll no understand La- 
tin ? ye*U be from the south ? Aweel — ^but there was something 
mair, ye Jcen, quite as necessary for a Christian traveller and a 
wearied man ; and at last, with a great gaunt, 1 speered at the serv- 
ing hizzie for my bed-room. * Bed-room,' quo* she, ' ye'il no be 
ganging to sleep here the night ?' ' Atweel/ said the mistress, ' I 
am unco wae, but every room in the house is f u. Hout ! it's but 
a step to the town, no abune twal miles and a bittock — and ye ken 
every inch of the ^y as weel as the brass nails on your ell-wand.' 
I wish I may be forgi'en for the passion they put me intill ! To 
think of sending me out such a gait my lane, and near the sma' 
hours 1 ' O ye jaudl' cried I, * if the gudeman was no in the yird 
Uie night, ye would craw till a different tune I' and with that such a 
liulUbuUoo was raised among us, that at last the folks began to put 
In their shouthers at the door in their sarks to speer what was the 
anatter. ' Aweel, aweel,' said the landlady, in the hinder end quite 
f orfaughten, ' a willfu' man maun hae his way. There is but ae 
:iXK>m in the house where there is no a living soul, and it's naething 
^ut an anld lumber-room. However, if you can pass the time with 
another half mutchin while Jenny and me rig up the bed, it will be 
«B much at your service as a decenter place.' And so, having got- 
ten the battle, I sat myself down again, and Jenny brought in the 
other stoup — ye'll be saying that was the third ; but there's nae rule 
without an exception, and moreover ye ken, * three's aye canny.' 

" At last and at length 1 got into my bed-room, and it was no 
that ill-looking at all. It was a good sizeable room, with a few 
sticks of old furniture, forbye a large old-fashioned bed. I laid my 
pack down, as is my custom, by the bed-side, and after saying my 
prayers put out the candle and tumbled in. 

" Aweel, Sir, whether it was owing to my being over fatigued, 
or to the third stoup in defiance of the proverb being no carmy, I 
know not, but for the life of me I could, not sleep. The bed was 
not a bad bed, it was roomy and convenient, and there was not a 
whish in the house, and not a stime of light in the room. 1 counted 
over my bargains for the day, and half wished I had not made the 
mistake with the miller's wife *, I put my hand out at the stock of 
the bed and felt my pack, amusing myself by thinking what was 
this lump and that ; but still I could not sleep. Then by degrees 
my other senses, as well as tiie touch, wearied of being awake and 
doing nothing-— fiend tak them — (God forgive me I) sought employ- 
ment. I listened, as if in spite of myself, to hear whether there 
was any thing stirring in the house, and looked omV ol ^« o^icNsccve. 
to see if any light came through the wlndovi ^\r^, '^oV. ^^'V^'^ 
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—not a Btime ! Then I said my prayers over again, and began to 
wish grieYOusly that the creature had her half ell of ribbon. Then 
my nose must needs be in the hobble, and I thonght I felt a smell. 
it was not that bad a smell, but it was a smell 1 did not know, 
and therefore did not like. The air seemed close — and fever- 
ish ; I threw off the bed-dothes^ and began to puff and pant Oh, 
I did wish then that I had never seen the physiog of die miller's 
wife ! I began to be afraid. The entire silence seemed strange^ 
the utter darkness more strange, and the strange sm^ stranger 
than all. I at first grasped at the bed-clothes, and pulled them 
over my head; but 1 had bottled in the smell with me, and 
rendered intolerable by the heat, it seemed like the very essence of 
tjrphus. I threw off the clothes again in a fright, and feJt persuaded 
that I was just in the act of taking some awful fever. I would 
have given the world to have been able to rise and open the win- 
dow, but the world would have been offered me in vain to do such 
a thing. I contented myself with flapping the sheet like a fan, and 
throwing my arms abroad to catch the wind. 

'* My right hand, which was towards the stock of the bed, con- 
stantly lighted upon my pack, but my left could feel naething at all 
save that there was a space between the bed and the wall. At last^ 
leaning more over in that direction than heretofore, my hand en- 
countered something a little lower than the surface of the bed, and 
1 snatched it back with a smothered cry. I knew no more than 
the man in the moon what the something was, but it sent a tingle 
through my frame, and I felt the sweat begin to break over my 
brow. I would have turned to the other side, but 1 felt as heavy, 
to my own muscles, as if 1 had been made of lead ; and besides a 
fearful curiosity nailed me to the spot. I persuaded myself that it 
was from this part of the bed that the smell arose. Soon, however, 
with a sudden desperation, I plunged my hand again into the ter- 
rible abyss, and it rested upon a cauld, stiff, clammy face ! 

*' Now, Sir, I would have you to ken, that although I cannot wrestle 
with the hidden sympathies of nature, I am not easily frightened. If 
the stoutest robber that ever wore breeks — ay, or ran bare, for there 
be such in the Hielands, was to lay a finger on my pack, I would 
haud on like grim death ; and it is not to tell, that I can flyte about 
ae bawbee with the dourest wife in the country-side; but och, and 
alas ! to see me at that moment, on the braid of my back, with my 
eyes shut, my teeth set, and one hand on the physiog of a corp ! 
The greatest pain I endured was from the trembling of my body, 
for the motion forced my band \ivlo closer connection with the hor- 
rors of its resting place ; wbWft 1 Y^ad xio Tdox^ -^wN^t ^);^^^^2Gi^x«m U. 
than if it had been in ibe thviinb-sctew^. 
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** And there I lay, Sir, with my eyes sleeked, as if with screw-naiis, 
my brain wandering and confusedt and whole rivers of sweat spout- 
ing down my body, till at times 1 thought I had got fou, and was 
lying sleeping in a ditch. To tell you the history of my thoughts 
at that time is impossible ; but the miller's wife, woe be upon her ! 
she rode me like the night-hag. 1 think I must have been asleep 
a part of the time, for I imagined that the wearisome half ell of 
ribbon was tied about my neck, like a halter, and that I was on the 
eve of being choked. I ken not how long I tholed this torment ; 
but at last I heard voices and sounds, as if the sheriffs* officers of 
hell were about me, and in a sudden agony of great fear, I opened 
my eyes. 

*' It was broad morning ; the sun was shining into the room ; 
and the landlady and her lasses were riving my hand from the face 
of the corpse. After casting a bewildered glance around, it was on 
that fearful object my eyes rested, and 1 recogm'sed the remains of 
<Ui old serving lass, who it seems died the day before, and was bud- 
ded into that room, to be out of the way of the company." 

At this moment the landlady entered the room with his score, 
^aid while the packman sat wiping his brow, entered upon her de- 
fence. ** Ye ken. Sir," said she, ** that ye wad sleep in the houses 
^ad a wilfu* man maun hae his way ; but gin ye had lain still, like 
^n honest body, wl' a dean conscience, and no gaen rampauging 
^bout wi* your hands where ye had no business, the feint a harm it 
'^vould hae done ye !" The packman only answered with a glance 
^f ire, as he thundered down the bawbees upon the table, and turn- 
ing one last look upon the Finnan haddie, groaned deeplj', and went 
forth upon his journey. 
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ODE ON A GRECIAN URN. 

Trou still unravishM bride of quietness ! 

Thou foster.child of Silence and slow Time, 
Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 

A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme : 
What leaf-fringed legend haunts about thy shape 
Of deities or mortals, or of both, 

In Tempe or the dales of Arcady ? 
What men or gods are these ? What maidens loth ? 
Wiiat mad pursuit ? What struggle to eacw^<?'. *% 
What pi pea and tirabreU ? '^hat w\\d ec&tac:^ ^ 

2 I. 
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Heard melodies are sweet, but those nnheard 

Are sweeter ; therefore, ye soft pipes, play tin ; 
Not to the seiunal ear, bat, more endeared. 

Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone : 
Fair yoath, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 

Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare ; 
Bold Loyer, nerer, never canst thou kiss, 
Thoug'h winning near the goal — yet, do not grieve ; 

She cannot fadf, tliough thou hast not thy blisn. 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair ! 

Ah, happy, happy boughs ! that cannot shed 

Your leaves, nor ever bid the Spring adieu ; 
And, hi^py melodist, unwearied. 

For ever piping songs for ever new , 
More hiH»py love ! more happy, happy love ! 

For ever warm and still to be enjoy'd. 
For ever panting and for ever young ; 
All breathing human passion far above. 

That leaves a heart high.sorrowful and cloyM, 
A homing forehead, and a parching tongue. 

Who are these coming to the sacrifice ? 

To what green altar, O mysterious priest, 
Lead^st th<»u that heifer lowing at the skies. 

And all her silken flanks with garlands dressM ? 
What little town by river or seiushore, 

Or mountaifuimitt with peaceful citadel, 
Is emptied of this folk, this pious morn f 
And, little town, thy streets for evermore 

Will silent be ; and not a soul to tell 
Why thoti art desolate, can e'er return. 

O Attic shape ! Fair attitude ! with brede 

Of marble men and maidens overwrought 
With forest branches and the trodden weed ; 

Thou, silent form ! dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity : Cold Pastoral ! 
When old age shall this generation waste. 
Thou shalt remain in midst of other woe 
Than oura, a friend to man, to whom thou say*st, 
*' Beauty is truth, truth beauty,**— that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know . 

Krats. 
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Ai I do not afiect the possession of powers adequate to a descrip- 
^^n of either " the sublime or beautiful/' I am thankful that the 
^l>our8 of the pencil and burine have done for me and the world, 
^^hat, had 1 attempted with the pen, must doubtless have remain- 
^ undone— a faithful and finished likeness of three accomplished 
duties, 

** In whose benignant eye^ are beaming 

The rays of purity and truth. 
Such as we fancy woman's seeming 

In the creation's golden youth." 

AlloAving, therefor^ each portrait to develope to the admiring 
Spectator the various charms of face and feature which the fair ori- 
^nals respectively possessed, I betake me to the humbler task of 
burnishing the reader with that portion of their history, whence 
originated the conception and execution of the interesting group 
which they form. In following up this object, I must request one 
and all next to picture to themselves in their mind's eye two hand- 
some and accomplished youths, and they have before them — 
Henry Talbot and Edward Morton. They were kindred spirits, 
and they were dear friends. Talbot, in the twenty-third year of his 
age, found himself, by the death of his father, the inheritor of a 
delightfully situated estate with a rent-roll of seven hundred pounds 
a-year. Enamoured with the innocence of country life, he resolved 
that the old paternal mansion should be his resting place, and that 
his remaining days should be spent between books and attention 
to the improving and ornamenting of his inheritance. He had 
often read with enthusiasm a description of the Leasowes of Sheu- 
stone at Halesowen, and ambitious of imitating the taste of the poet 
in his rural recreations, he devoted much personal exertion to the 
beautifying of the grounds contiguous to his dwelling. A fair trial 
of this mode of life did not disappoint the fondest of his anticipa- 
tions ; and to him who had such a valued friend in the person of 
Edward Morton, it was of no small consequence that this gentle- 
man could, without prejudice to business, visit him at short inter- 
vals, in the quiet scene of his retirement. When these always de- 
lightful meetings took place — ^the parlour fireside in winter, and in 
summer a highly romantic ivy-dad bower, surmounting a perpen- 
dicular elevation of rugged rock, looking fiercely on the stream that 
J)iurjiiiiiiedoj2 its passage below, and itseU 0Nei\i\M\%Vj ^^V^«^\s»«^ 
of forest trees, were the scenes whlclv ervletlaMveA Xjaa Iyv^"^^ '^''^ 

2l2 
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many a rirfa feast of heart commimingSL They had both moreover 
a little of romance in their nature, and from this originated the 
compact, that because of peculiar associations appealing to their 
tenderest sympathies, the sweet bower whither they so often re- 
sorted, should not be profimed by the discussion of any sul:(ject that 
was calculated to agitate the fiercer passions of human nature. It 
was as a hallowed sanctuary for the utterance of their most private 
communings, — a consecrated oonfessionary for the revelation of 
their most yalued secrets. 

One fine summer evening, while seated in their favourite retreat 
Henry addressed himself to his companion by saying, ** It was, 
my dear sir, as I have already hinted, business of some importuice 
that caused me to urge this kind visit, and as you may guess from 
the place where I reveal it, business of a rather private nature. 
You have often been my counsellor — my Mentor — ^my fidus Acha- 
tes* and now more than ever I have need of your advice." Saying 
this, he took from his bosom a small red morocco case, whidi con- 
tained in miniature the portraits of three beautiful females painted 
OB a piece of ivory. Handing it to his friend, he remarited, ** You 
have often seen the originals, £dward : tell me what you think of 
them there?" 

" Assuredly like the originals — ^very pretty," said Edward, ** but 
you know, though I am a professed admirer of the fair sex, I have 
not so much to say for beauties when they are painted." 

** And I do not so much admire you, my dear fellow, when yoi^ 
evade an answer to a very important question, by giving to it such ie 
colouring." 

'< I beg your pardon, Harry, — I did not know the question to 
so important ; but if you will let me know in what yiew it is so, 
shall contrive to give you a more satisfactory answer." 

*< You are right, — I am to blame in not putting the question in 
form sufficiently definite. I left you to guess at too much to ooi 
at my meaning. I ask it not because I would have your opinio :vi 
of that highly prized gem as a piece of art The design i^ doub»^* 
less, spirited and chaste — the disposition of light and shade manago^ 
with a master hand, — the colouring combining force with delicacy of 
distribution ; but all these are less to me in the present instancse* 
If the eyes are made to beam with intelligence, — If the lips seeni 
fdrmed for honied accents — ^if every feature appears moulded to 
dassic beauty, and each oontour itself a model of perfection,— aii 
these belong to the sweet originals, and have not been in the maldng 
of the artist, though doubWesB hft may justly claim his meed of praise j 
for having done Ms ^or^ so Ticd\ \ \s^ N«\u^ft «s«r| ^Sbwcsol named J 
Ja Important to an adnuiw ol feroslfi \jeacaViA ««^ «o«!n««^M ^ ' 
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more Important question than any arising out of such a subject ol 
criticism.*' 

** And it involres a secret, I presume, and one that is deep seated ; 
for I now b^n to feel that it is long in coming : but now that my 
curiosity is excited, let me have it without further delay or preamble, 
HQd I promise, in return, it shall have my serious consideration." 

** Look then once more upon these miniatures. Let them assist 
*n conjuring up to your remembrance all the amiable qualities 
which you know to be in possession of the dear ladies whoso per- 
ional charms they so faithfully represent. Meanwhile let not my 
'Nearest interests be forgotten; and suppose I wish to make one of 
^hem my wife, answer me this question — tliis very important ques- 
tJon'^Which would you choose ? " 

** Tell me first," said Edward, *' have you assurance that any one 
^f them will take you ?" 

** I hare no reason to think that any of them is engaged." 
" But that does not evince that any one of them stands prepared 
X« engage herself with you should you see fit to propose the measure." 
" It is all that is needful, sir, to insure for either you or me, or 
^ny living man, the first lady of his own rank in society he may 
^diance to ask in marriage ; for these are not times for ladies, when 
husbands are rather scarce and hard to catch withal, to risk the pro- 
liabilities of a second ofier, by rejecting the first" 

•* Talbot, Talbot, were I not certain that you are now ofiering 
injury to the character of the fair, more in words than in thought, I 
would, as becomes the small share of gallantry 1 possess, stand up 
in serious defence of calunmiated beauty, and stoutly maintain, in 
confirmed opposition to all gainsaying, that there are innumerable 
fair in our land, who are so far from admitting the article of mar- 
riage into their creed, as the summum bonum of life, that they would 
never seek to purchase exemption from the reproach of ** growings 
living, and dying in single blessedness,'' by falling into the degrada- 
tion of entering a state of matrimonial union with no other feelings 
and views than such as belonged to a base utilitarian principle, where 
convenience, or family interest, or love of wealth were only and 
alone consulted. I am proud to think that we entertain in our so- 
ciety many such noble minded ones, who would scorn acceptance of 
a thousand tendered ofiers, if they felt that they had not their hearts 
to give with their hands to the thousand ofierers. 1 am proud to 

think ^» 

*' Stop, stop, mon cJier ami, for you are not preaching to an infi- 
deL 1 boUere in your doctrine, and with a\\ nv^ \veM\. c^viNiWifcVMi^L 
snd pithy as yourself in advocacy of tho same N\CNS,\kV\\.\ wft.\\\w> 
mood at present for eiitering failher into i\n5 uvenVs ol \5ftft ^i»s.^* 

2l 3 
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take however upon me the blame of this digresion from tlie pofet 
in hand, and returning to the all-engrossing topic, 1 put my qiMs- 
tion into a less objectionable form, and, st/qtposing that I may have 
lor the partner of my life any one of these sweet ladies, 1 ask, and 
ask seriously, which would you choose ? " 

**To you, Harry, the question is important; but I doubt it 
is one of a too delicate nature 'for a stranger ta intermeddle 
with.' Were it for mj-self^ I might not have much difficulty in 
making a selection, and not be deficient either in sti-ODg reasons 
justifying the preference : but she who is qualified to be all to me, 
may not be qualified to be as much to you. If you mean to deter- 
mine your choice coolly, — more by the guidance of reason than 
the leadings of passion or the colourings of £anejr,-H5tudy well 
your own dispositions in connexion with what you know of theirs. 
Learn what tastes and habits of life they have formed, so as to know 
whether they will readily unite with your own. If they have de- 
fects, as doubtless they have, for to them we must not in all their 
loveliness ascribe the attribute of perfection, nor do 1 belieTS they 
will ever think of usurping the claim ; — then question wkh yourself 
whether you are prepared to overlook their blemishes, and to deal 
tenderly with their foibles, where you cannot succeed in rectifying 
what is faulty. See from which of the parties you could make up 
with yourself the nicest accommodation in all these important points, 
and you will not— ^)r at least, you ought not to be long at a loss, 
which to choose. But I cannot well conceive that you should 
have no leanings— no partialities to one of these admired ladies 
more than to the other two — Is it not so ?" 

'^ I do not say, my dear Morton, that hitherto I have regarded ~ 
them without such leanings as you suggest : but I would state the -' 
full amount of the distinction to be,.that though I love them not alL-^ 
equally well, I love them all so trell, that I cannot make up my mind - 
to the alternative of taking one to the necessary and irretrievable^ 
loss of tlie other two. Time might operate a change In my £eeliug^^ 
and so determine the point, but I dare not leave it to time, for by^ 
an agency over which I possess no control, I am bound, if I woukS- 
escape the pressure of a severe calamity, to marry before the ter— ' 
mination of four months. Do not ask me whence this ordination ^ 
at present I dare not tell you more, and so much as I haTO no«r 
intrusted to your knowledge, keep inviolate till 1 am at liberty ia 
give you a revelation of the mystery. Thus am I forced up<m the 
necessity of coming to an almost immediate determination, but 
£divard— the trying quefittion 8\iW\a— ■v«\3iOcvHii<ivJNii'^wj.tibft«»? »» 
'* Truly your situation ia ivo\eV. \ Vwfe ^xcm3ss&\ x*^ ^ksoKossol 
hitherto, but it now seems ds Vi aWXXV^i \u\.xe^xe6.vj ^^x^ v»»iMr)^ 
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^Ad therefore it occurs to me, you must try to find an Alexander's 

Sword to cut this Gordiaii knot that appears so linked with your 

^hte. This^ to say the worst of it, were but " a bold stroke for a wife." 

Tott might hazard the issue upon the throw of a die, for turn up 

'^hat number it may, you are certain to draw a prize. Had you 

%ot been so prepared with such subjects for selection, I would have 

trembled for the result — for, yielding to the circumstances of your 

^tuatfon, you might have been tempted to enter into wedlock with- 

- out judging wisely and well of the principles by which the union 

' ought to be cemented.*' 

** 1 have spoken, it is true, of a mysterious necessity for something 
like haste in this matter — but I must in justice to m)self say, that 
Icmg ere now I have considered deeply of the state of matrimony, 
and in deliberatiye judgment come to the conclusion, that it was 
my duty and my interest to look for a share of that happiness which 
a wise and beneficent God has appointed to bless the union existing 
between husband and wife." 

'* I may presume," said Edward, " that you have made your- 
self well acquainted with all the qualifications they possess, natuial 
and acquired, for making them desirable partners in life.'* 

*< I have been at some pains in that matter," said Henry, "and 
would you guess it? I have had that gem prepared from their re- 
spective portraits, that by thinking upon their several excellendes 
with open eyes as it were, and by having them all present as a 
check upon what might amount to exclusive partiality, I may make 
up my mind with greater fairness to them and justice to myself. 
All this 1 propose for the sake of a cool, philosophic decision ; and 
yet it is possible, after all, that a fit of caprice or an unlooked for 
contingency may seal my fate. I dare not, for the credit of my 
scheme, trust myself under my present state of feeling, in the so- 
ciety of any Mie of the trio ; for should I happen to be at the time 
in that mood which leads me to an admiration of the more pro- 
minent traits of mind or peculiar accomplishments for which Mary, 
or Janoi, or Eliza is distinguished, I might in an unguarded mo- 
ment declare to the temporary dominant mistress my passion, and 
ask with her to be blessed — while yet conscious that my reason 
had no great share of merit in deciding the choice. When I 
am at any time in a contemplative mood, my sympathies are with 
the soft, the sweet aiid thoughtful Mary, whose beautiful eyes of 
mellowed blue, have, as you see, a meek expression of pensive 
melancholy, but no index witlial to any morbid sensibility, or 
ascetic gloominess of mind, for her vrYioVe %o\]\ \% «a^xv^ xi^^ 
the light aud the warmth of a calm WV. aaJdsSv^A i«^w^>*^^*vsw 
Its delightful emanaUons diffuses gladness ?LTo\isv\. K^ve^^^V^eo. 
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I am fretted \vith the world, or involved In doubts, I ning my 
way to Jane, whose matronly and high-minded bearing tdl 
how much she is qualified tu act with commanding dignity in 
every situation, and to guide by s(did counsel amidst all the trials 
and difficulties of life. Then view the light and merry heart of 
Eliza, as revealed in her arch countenance, and you will t^ 
Edward, in what mood I am when 1 leave the other two to ad- 
mire her. She is no * April mom, — smiles and tears together,' 
but a bright summer day, radiant with glee and' gladness. Like 
the happy Beatrice, she seems 'bom to speak all mirth.' Her 
very presence puts to flight the gloom of melancholy, and pain 
Itself is forgot in the sparkle of her roguish eye. 'Us not for man 
to remember his sorrows, when blessed by the animation of h«r 
mirth, for 

« 
* Oh ! it is sportive as ever took wing. 

From the heart with a burst, like the wild bird in spring -, 

Illumed by a wit, that would fascinate sages. 

Yet playful as Peris, just loosM from their cages. 

Wliile her laugh full of life without any control. 

Bat the sweet one of gracefulness, wrung from her soul $ 

And where it most sparkles, no glance could discover. 

In lip, cheek, or eyes, for she brightens all over j 

Like any fair lake that the breeze is upon. 

When it breaks into dimples and laughs in the sun.' " 

"Why, Harry, you are very poetical in your description; brt 
indeed, jrromig on such a subject could not well be tolerated, for the 
dear ladies are poetry itself; — but hoi who have we here? ladies 
coming up the walk — whence, whither, and for what." 

One of the ladies was Talbot's sister, who resided with him, 
and managed affairs in the mansion of Rosehall. The other bo 
less than the admired Mary, who owed her appearance at tius 
juncture, to one of her occasional rides from her father's residence, 
which was in the neighbourhood, to inquire for her attached friend 
and relation Miss Talbot, for Mary Feuton was in the degree of 
second-cousinship with the Talbots. '< Ominous," said Henry> 
rising from his seat ; and receiving their fair visitants, they pre- 
ceeded homeward, where tea awaited their arrival. 

The visit proved ominous iu reality, for it led to a settlement of 

the question. While Henry had Mary walking by his side, 

he felt much inclined, as a sort of preliminary to what might 

possibly follow, to ascerlam m a «0Tt of distant way, a point sug* 

gested by his friend Morlow m \!tv€k sv^kv^vesoiX. «a»vi^ ^^wiJAiu 

fvAether he had made it sulto t>tfa axv^ o^ \.Yv«v\«d5i«& vwiANs^<i\fi»^ 

while so much engrossed mlVi \3^e <vyift%\.\oii> n^VaOb. Ql>iJa«iKL\«i\&»* 
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ilf should take. In this view, he directed liis conversation into 
ich a line of banter, as might elicit something in the character of a 
ilution to this other nice point Accordingly, the rally was com- 
.enced, but his fair antagonist fought shy — at least, he thought she 
d. This caused him to press a little more hard toward gaining 
8 point : and although he could not lay hold of any thing which 
\B said, that clearly and indubitably admitted of the construction 
3 wanted, — yet his reflections afterwards upon what had passed 
om his lips brought him under the impression, that he had gone 
•o far, not to go now the extreme length, without impeachment 
pen his honour, and put to her the categorical question, which 
lust needs have a categorical answer, ** would you choose me ?** 
natching the first opportunity that left him alone with his friend* 
od directing towards him an anxious look, he said with some agita- 
on in his manner, ** Edward, I fear the die is cast— irretrievably 
ast»' 

** And you. fear that, Henry ! I supposed you rather feared that 
ou would not get the length of casting it— but haste and tell me 
ow it is done, and what it shows—for it may be that I too have 
stake at hazard in this lottery.*' 

In answer to these inquiries, the conversation held with Mary 
as circumstantially detailed, and after it had thoroughly under- 
one the ordeal of critical examination, the conclusion was come to, 
lat in order to realize expectations which must have been excited 
1 her sensitive mind, and to maintain himself in the credit of a 
lan of honourable bearing, it ought to be no longer a matter of 
oubt which he would choose. After this verdict was delivered, 
e sat for a few seconds in a very thoughtful mood, like a criminal 
iminating upon a sentence of condemnation newly passed by his 
idge : but instantly assuming a brighter cast of expression, he 
>rang as if convulsively from his seat, exdaiming with energy, 

And it is not longer a matter of doubts— the dear Mary is mine — 
le is mine, Edward, if she is willing to make me her's.'' 

^ ' O noble judge I O excellent young man !' for less praise than 
'ortia's for such a decision you do not merit, and it is no Shylock 
ho gives it. And I,** added he exultingly, ''ask the heart 
atd hand of Eliza, for I have loved her long, though for your sake 
have loved her in secret. Do you approve of my choice ?*' 

This declaration of Morton's seemed on its announcement to 
idte in Talbot more of startling surprise, than satisfied delight 
t had unexpectedly touched various chords, and set into operation 

variety of jarring feelings. Doubtless, if he could not make 
^Mza his own, he would wish to see b.er m V\i<& ^tosae^^sck. ^1 'q.^vk- 
ed friend ; but as yet he did not feel tkaH k^ Yiaaio ^c^i-v^v^^^^^*^^ 
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established in the propriety of liis choice, as to yield up wHh perfect 
resignation, every species of title to his two rejected sweethearts. 

KecoYering from the surprise occasioned by the disdoeiure now 
made in his hearing, and trying to answer the question by which 
it had been followed, he exclaimed with much feeling, ** O Ed- 
ward, she is a sweet lady I" A pause succeeded, and then he added 
with an expression of evident C(mcem— >** true 1 have made my 
choice,—! do not, 1 must not regret, — I cannot have more than 
one— yet she is a sweet, dear lady too, — Edward, I say, Edward, 
she will make a good wife — but grant me one request; it is not 
very reasonable, but grant it : do not ask her — that is— let her be 
as she is, till 1 am united, ay, indissolubly united to Mary— 
perhaps she will be bridesmaid to Mary — ^no, that won't do--I 
cannot see either Jane or her at our nuptials." 

Such a request was not truly very reasonable, but it was readily 
complied with, and Morton reckoned himself under the greater 
obligation to this, in consequence of his having by Talbot's agency 
been brought into acquaintanceship with Eliza. Besides^ it was from 
feelings partly connected with this view, that he was so very back- 
ward to give his friend any direct help in forwarding the determi- 
nation of his choice. From the deep regard he had for Eliza, he 
felt most anxious that Talbot should not make her the object of 
his selection, and thereby blast all the fond hopes he had long 
cherished in secret : but from a very high point of honour, would 
not, at the same time, endeavour to lead him past her, by saying 
such things of the other two as might relieve his mind of what he 
had most to fear. His virtue in 4his was amply rewarded, for 
while retaining the " mens conscia recti," he first saw Talbot the 
husband of Mary, and shortly thereafter, himself the happy hus- 
band of his beloved Eliza. 

On Talbot's finding himself a married man, he was at liberty 

to tell his friend of the circumstances which laid him under 

the necessity of entering into wedlock witliin a definite period. 

By the will of a maternal uncle, — a man of many odd humours^ 

as the greater number of old bachelor uncles are^ Henry was 

written legatee to a considerable sum of money, but upon a 

condition somewhat singular. The old man having been led te 

attribute some misfortunes which befell him in early life, to his 

not having entered into matrimony at a particular period of 

his existence, took it into his head that he would provide against 

any evil of a like description occurring to his nephew, by so fram- 

ing ills will, that only in tV^e e\e\\V ^i H^ury being, married at 

a time specified should \it Vn\iftt\l Vlickft \«t5^* tViw^^w^^^a^ 

other singularity in the old mMi'a aiTO3B%wi\s»V»» ^«o»>avw <*► 
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the terms of the deed, as it regarded tliis point, save Henry, to 
whom it was communicated in a prirate letter left him by his 
uncle : for the will was delirered before his death, in a bottle her- 
metically sealed, to three confidential friends appointed as execu- 
tors, with the instructions that it was not to be examined till the 
day of such a date, and only then in the presence of his nephew. 
When the day arrived, Henry felt all was right, for he was a mar- 
ried man ; but his curiosity was all alive to see the whole contents 
of a document, that in some measure had made him such, and es- 
pecially was he anxious to know what was to have become of his 
uncle's money had he forfeited his claim to it ; for this was a piece 
of information he had not. Judge of his surprise when he found 
that the whole sum was to revert to Mary Fenton, had it fallen 
from his possession. And it gratified him not a little to think 
that, though his Mary was nearly related to his uncle by her 
being the daughter of a cousin, his great partiality to the young 
lady had led him to prepare for her this poisible good fortune. He 
almost wished that the good old fellow would just lift his head from 
the grave to see that he had taken to his bosom his own dear fa- 
vourite girl, as he was wont to call her. 

In all this there was cause of rejoicing ; and Talbot rejoiced as 
long as the union lasted ; but alas ! the period was of no great du- 
ration. It is true " man never is, but always to be blessed," fbr 
the sweet lady fell a prey to pulmonary consumption, within eigh- 
teen months of her happy union. Thus soon she. left her beloved 
Henry, and he the only one of the two who lost by the sad change, 
for she went to a better world— having died as she lived, a bright 
example of the power of christian faith. It was long that her 
mourning and bereaved husband '* refused to be comforted ;" but 
after remaining a widower for more than three years, ho was per- 
suaded, through the entreaty of friends, to think of wedlock for the 
second time. When he yielded to their counsel he had no difficulty 
in deciding which to choose, for the only one of his former ad- 
mired ladies who remained unappropriated was Jane, and, sin- 
^lar enough, she became his bride, and lived long and happily 
with him. Such was Talbot's fortune— and on the faith of it, I 
may take it upon me to advise most seriously all bachelors, who 
can only account for their remaining such, from sheer inability 
to decide, " which they would choose,'* to begin by taking one of 
their lady-loves, and they may find in the end, that they have the 
good luck, like him, of getting two out of eveiy three. 

A. J. 
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THE MURDERED TRAVELLER. 



When spring to wooda and wastes around 

Bruaght blo«>m and joy again. 
The marder'd trareUer^ bones were fi>uiid« 

Far down a narrow glen. 

The fragrant birch, above him, hung 

Her tassels in the sky { 
And many a verdant blossom sprung. 

And nodded, careless, by. 

The red.bird warbled, as he wrouglit 

His hanging nest overhead. 
And, fearless, near the fatal spot. 

Her yoong the partridge led. 

But there was weeping far away ; 

And gentle eyes, for him, 
yfith watching many an anxious day, 

Orew sorrowful and dim. 

They little knew, who loved him so. 

The fearful death he met. 
When shouting o'er the desert snow, 

Unarm'd, and hard beset s 

Nor how, when, round the frosty pole, 

The northern dawn was red. 
The mountain wolf and wild-cat stole, 

To banquet on the dead ; 

Nor how, when strangers found his bones. 

They dress'd the hasty bier. 
And mark'd his grave with nameless stones, 

UnmoistenM by a tear. 

But long they look'd, and fear*d, and wept. 

Within his distant home ; 
And dream'd and started as they slept. 

For joy that he was come. 

So long they look'd— but never spied 

His welcome step again. 
Nor knew ttie feaiiuV deallv Vvc died» 

Far down that tulttonv %\«w. 



THE DISAPPOINTED POLITICIAN.* 

BY MRS MOODIB. 

** Should you like to be a queen, Christina ?" said Ck)unt Piper, 
In a tone of affected cardessness, to his beautiful young daughter^ 
who was reclining upon a couch, nursing a lap-dog. ** Queen of 
Hearts/' said the petite Venus, without raising her head. ** That 
empire is your own already," returned the politician. "Then I 
have no ambition to extend my dominions. I have more subjects, 
at present, than I well know how to manage.** ** How ! I was not 
jiware, madam, thai you had lovers. Surely you are too prudent to 
encourage their addresses.'* *< Indeed ! I am not so obligingly 
grateful for homage which I consider as my due. There is only 
one man in the world for whom I feel the least tender regard." 
The brow of the prime minister of Sweden darkened. ** And pray, 
who is the favoured Adonis?" Christina blushed, looked enchant- 
ingly simple, and redoubled the caresses she was bestowing upon 
her dog. The Count repeated the question. ** My cousin Adolphus 
Von Hesse." ** You have not been so foolish as to fall in loTe 
with that boy ?" " Boy, indeedi No, I walked into love with him ; 
for I cannot remember the day when he first appeared lovely in 
my eyes." ^* Nonsense! You have been brought up together. 
'Tis a mere sisterly regard." ** I should be very sorry if Adolphus 
were my brother.*' ** But the youth is portionless ; — ^has no other 
maintenance than his commission and my bounty." ** He is 
handsome and brave; and, when I discovered that he had fine 
eyes, and that they spoke the most eloquent language in the world, 
I never examined the depth of his purse.** ''My dear girl, you 
must forget him," said the Count, passing his arm tenderly round 
her waist. ** My good sire, I don't mean to try. You are not in- 
different to his amiable qualities, and love him yourself " " Not 
well enough to make him my heir." ** And you will not render 
us the happiest couple in the world/' said Christina, h€r fine eyes 
sparlding like sapphires through her tears. '* Christina, you have 
been a spoiled child. I have given you too much your own way ; 
and now you demand impossibilities. You are not old enough to 
choose a husband for yourself* Be a good girl, and your aunt shall 
introduce you at court; and then you will see our brave young 
King." ** The rude monster ! I have no wish to see him. Be- 
sides, he hates women." •*'Tia &U\m^ "B.^V^Nxv\w^ ^x^^^saJ!^ 

* FroTO • The G«Bk.^ \«aBL 
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" With me! I never saw him in my life.'' "But he has seen 
you, and he says — '* " Ah, my dear father, what does he say?'* 
*' You do not care for the opinion of a rude monster, and a woman- 
hater?" "Ah, but he is a king. What did he say?" But the 
Count %vas determined to keep the {secret ; and no coaxing, in which 
feminine art the little flirt was a perfect adept, could wheedle it out 
of him. '* Christina, I shall bring an officer home to sup with me' 
you must treat him with respect, as I intend him for your hus- 
band.*' " But I will never have him,'' said Christina, laugh{ng,as 
the Count left the room. ** If I do not marry my soldier, 1 will 
die a maid.'* 

** Bravely resolved, sweetheart," cried Von Hesse, stepping from 
behind the arras. ** It is worth playing at hide-and-seek, to hear 
you advocate a cause so hopeless as mine." ** Hopeless! why the 
battle is half won. My father's anger is like the dew upon the 
grass, which the fii'st sunny smile evaporates. Prithee, do not sigh, 
and fold your arms, and look so sentimentally solemn. Love will 
pay Lh^ piper, and we shall yet dance to a merry tune." " You 
suffer hope to deceive you, Christina. I know your father better. 
Ah, Christina I you will not be able to refuse the magnificent bribe 
he will offer in exchange for the warm heart and devoted attach- 
ment of your cousin.'' " I perceive that you are determined that 
I shall increase the list of faithless lovers," said Christina, pouting, 
" in spite of the late convincing proof you so treacherously obtained 
of my constancy." " Dearest love, you mistake my meaning. 
Dry these tears, Christina : I am not Stoic enough to withstand 
such eloquence." ** Why did you cause them to flow ?" said Chris- 
tina, still sobbing. '< Was it merely to indulge in the levity of 
kissing them away; or were you jealous of some imaginary rival? 
What think you of that antidote to the tender emotions of the heart, 

Count Ericson?" "Ah. Christina! ^" "Why that sigh, 

Adolphus?" " Your father will introduce to you, to-night, a new 
lover, and I — I shall be forgotten." " You deserve the fate you 
anticipate, for entertaining these unjust suspicions. But, you are a 
man — and I forgive you." " Then you really love me, Christina?" 
" Am 1 to tell you so a thousand times ? You must be tired of the 
repetition of that word." '* On the contrary, 'tis ever new to me.'' 
" We love each other," said Christina ; " but my father will not, at 
present, give his consent to our union ; and we must vrait patiently 
till he does." "And if that period should not arrive?" ** Never 
fear." ** But, Christina, I do fear." ** Our happiness would not 
be increased by an act of disobedience." " I thought as much, 
Christina : you have grovncv -ver^ ^tvAcwU" *' I cannot break my 
father's heart'* ** But mine'J'' " K^Q\^\sx»,\i \ vbixv^^vkO^ 
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with my father's consent, I will never wed another. But he is so 
kind— so good — 1 am his only child. No, no— 1 cannot disobey 
him." 

The young soldier frowned, and walked several times hastily 
across the room, at every turn stopping to contemplate the fair 
tyrant who held his heart in her chains. Christina was trying to 
look grave ; but the roguish dimples, which gave such a charm to 
her rosy mouth, were ready to expand, upon the first provocation, 
into a hearty laugh. It was impossible for the little beauty to look 
sad for two minutes together. Von Hesse was in no laughing 
mood. He was in the very heroics of love ; and his distorted fancy 
magnified the reasonable impediments to his union with Christina 
into mountains, guarded by those hope-extinguishing monsters, 
ambition and avarice. Ignorant of her father's designs, and firmly 
confiding in lus parental love, Christina saw no difficulty in the 
matter ; and she was greatly diverted by the perplexed and jealous 
askances of her lover. Von Hesse was out of humour. He dared 
not complain of Christina's coldness; and he, therefore, endea- 
voured to draw upon her compassion by railing at himself. 

*' Christina, I have suffered a fatal passion to mislead me. I 
will not repay the debt of gratitude I owe your father by robbing 
him of his child. Farewell, Christina. I go to join my regiment. 
Should I fall in battle, sometimes think of Von Hesse." His voice 
faltered — the tears rushed into Christina's eyes — Von Hesse was at 
her feet All his magnanimous resolutions vanished; and the 
lovers parted more enamoured with each other than ever. 

If Adolphus was inclined to despair of the success of his suit, 
Christina, on the other hand, was too sanguine in believing that 
small opposition would be made to her wishes. The influence she 
maintained over her father was great ; but it was not ^rithout limi - 
tation. She reigned an absolute queen over his household. Her 
comfort, her taste, and her inclinations, were consulted in every 
thing ; but her power extended no further. To Christina politics 
were a forbidden subject : the Count suffered no female interference 
in state affairs. But, latterly, he had retailed much of the court 
news to his daughter, and was always eulogising the young mon- 
arch, whose favourite he had the good fortune to be, and who was 
daily heaping upun him fresh marks of his affection and esteem. 
This brave prince, whose eccentricities had filled all Europe with 
astonishment, had been introduced, incognito, to Christina, aud, in 
spite of his professed antipathy to the sex, was secretly among the 
train of her admirers^ a circumstance which gratified the pride, 
and called forth all the ambitious ho^es^of k^v {^\JL<&'c. K^'c Hy%& 
iV unreasonable for the politidan lo v>uTp^o's.e, V)c\».\. VJtva >^Ki>aS!ew ^V^ 
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had oommenced his raSgn by crowning himael^ and fwft<fng f]M 
united forces of Denmarlc, Saxony, and Russia, would saupHloaa* 
)y consult the etiqu^te of courts in the choice of a wifg^ in his 
cbarming daughter Count Piper thought he beheld the fttturt 
Queen of Sweden. 

The hint which he had dropped about the young King's admira- 
tion of her personal charms» did not £eu1 to make an impressioii 
upon the lively Christina. She knew she was beautiAd; and ih» 
agreeable consciousness of the liKt was displayed with siidi natuni 
ease and gaiety, that what would have appeared absurd in another 
fenude, increased the attractions of Christina. Fond of admirs- 
tioii, she was pleased with those gallant attentions from the ether 
hex which all women secretly Ioto to receive. Her attachment to 
Von Hesse was steady and sincere ; but she thought it no treesen 
against the sovereignty of love to appear as agreeaUe as she eookl 
in the eyes of all men. She received their homage as a matter of 
course ; but it was only when Adolphus approached that her voiee 
became tremulous, the brilliancy of her eyes softened, and her heart 
beat with reciprocal toademess. Christina would not have died for 
love ; but she would have retained through life a painful impres- 
sion of the lost object of her early affections. 

In spite of her lover's jealous fears, the spirit of coquetry induced 
her to bestow an extra ten minutes on the business of the toilette ; 
and, when she entered the hall, where supper was prepared, for her 
father and his solitary guest, with unusual magnificence, she looked 
perfectly captivating. The stranger advanced to meet her, and in 
an awkward and constrained manner, led her to her seat at the head 
of the table. Great was Christina's disappointment in recognising, 
in her new lover, an old familiar face. " Count Erioson 1" she 
muttered to herself: '*what does my father mean by introducing 
such a dull wooer to me?'' 

And who was Count Ericson ? Patience, gentle reader :— ^ taUi 
raw-boned youth, in a Captain's uniform, with large blue eyes, a 
U^ aquiline nose, ruddy cheeks, and yellow curling hair ; slovenly 
in'Jhfs dress, ungraceful in all his movements, and so blunt and tin- 
Gourteous in conversation, that he had long been Christina's buti 
and aversion. For some weeks past, this half-grown man had 
been a constant visitor at her father's table, with whom he was 
often closeted for hours. Christina, out of very mischief; liad played 
off, upon this luckless wight, all her artillery of bright glances 
and wreathed smiles, ^vithout being able to extort from him a single 
eompUment, He would s\l and «lwe at her for hours, without 
BpeakiDg a word ; and sometimes, >a\A ^iSsA* NN«a wfiAwta. VJaa ^asr^Va 
bad condescended to laugVi at W V^n^^xv «iS:\^^« V^\^^»:xv>^VA 
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given him up in despair, and great was her indignation at her 
rattler's providing her with such a spouse ; and she determined to 
uffrant him the first time they were left aloue together. As if aware 
of her hostile intentions, the silent youth endeavoured to exert his 
powers of pleasing, and, for the first time, commenced a conversa- 
tion with his fuir enslaver, by abruptly asking her what she thought 
of Alexander the Great ? Christina burst out a laughing, and re- 
plied, with great simplicity, that ** she had never thought much 
about him ; but she remembered, whilst reading his history, con- 
sidering him a madman." Ericson eagerly demanded her reason 
for pronouncing non compos mentis the greatest conqueror the 
world ever saw ? "Had Alexander been as wise a man as he was 
a great conqueror," said Christina, '^he would have learned to 
govern himself before he undertook the subjugation of tlie world.*' 
Ericson reddened, and his proud eye flashed, as he replied with 
some warmth, '< Cannot you, madam, enter into the noble zeal 
which hurries a brave man into the focus of danger, and induces 
him to relinquish life, and all its petty enjoyments, to gain the 
wreath of immortal fame?*' '* No, indeed," returned Christina, ** I 
have no feelings in common with the destroyer. 1 would rather 
be celebrated for conferring blessings upon my fellow-creatures, 
than be immortalized by their curses. I have ever looked upon 
great conquerors as fools or madmen — a scourge to their own peo- 
ple, and an intolerable pest to society." '* My lord," said the 
minister, striving to mollify the rising choler of his guest, ''you 
must pay no heed to my daughter's impertinendes. Her know- 
ledge of battles and conquerors is confined to the chess-board. On 
that limited sphere, she enacts the General so well, that even an 
old soldier like me linds some difficulty in taming her audacity." 

Ericson regained his composure, and, turning to the laughter- 
loving Christina, with more gallantry than she had imagined him 
capable of displaying, challenged her to play a game with him. 
" With all my h^art," said Christina; '<but if I should beat you?" 

** It would not be the first time that 1 have been vanquished by 
you, Lady Christina," said Ericson, looking her full in the face, 
Christina coloured, and cast her eyes to the ground, only to flask 
them again upon the Count with a proud glance of mingled coque- 
try and disdain. But the ice was broken — the bashful youth had 
gained more confidence ; and he met her indignant look with an 
expression of admiration and defiance. *' There is more mettle in 
this proud boy than I imagined," thought Christina, as she took 
her seat at the chess-board ; " my father has set me to play a dan- 
gerous game." She shaded her glowing cheek with her hand, and 
fix«'d lier eyes immoveabiy on the beard, A«\,ftrKv\v\<A, <swN,«A '^\\\'^ 
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cuiiiradiction, to play as ttupidly as she possibly could, to mortifjr 
her opponent The game, however, required no paiticolar skill to 
insure a conquest on her part. Ericson scarcely looked at his 
pieces. His moves were made without judgment : they were raih, 
and easily counter-planned. ** My queen gives check to the kis^" 
•aid Christina, with a triumphant air. ** Fair tyrant," said the 
defeated, *' do not you wish that you could make the king your 
prisoner?" ** No, it is enough that I have him in my power." 
** Most completely," said Ericson, rising and pushing the board 
from him : *< vou have checkmated me.'* • • • • 

** Father, how could you impose upon ma by bringing Count 
Ericson here as my wooer? Do you imagine that a giri of any 
sensibility or taste, could condescend to marry that awkvrard boy?" 
'* He is nineteen ; just two years your senior; is braTa, wealthy, 
and nobly bom. What would you desire more ?" ** My cousin," 
said Christina : '^ as to this Count Ericson, I detest him, and mean 
to tell him so the very next time I have the misfortune to spend a 
whole evening in his company." 

But many days passed away, and Christina was too much amused 
in tormenting her unfortunate lover, to put her threat into prac- 
tice. Besides, Von Hesse purposely absented himself from the 
house ; or, when present, behaved in so cold and distant a manner, 
tliat Christina saw no other way of restoring him to his senses than 
by flirting with the Count. 

" I had the misfortune to dream of you last night," she said one 
morning to the enamoured youth : " I wish for the future, that yoi 
would not presume to disturb my slumbers by your unwaloome pre- 
sence." '*!, too, had a dream," said Ericson: **! dreamt 
you smiled upon me, and 1 was happy." ** You must take 
by their opposites," said Christina. "' I know bettor, waking, whe 
to bestow my smiles." *'How did I appear to you last night ^^ 
said the Count " Oh, just as agreeably as you do to-day." ** Soom— ' 
ful girl, teach me how to woo you," cried Ericson, suddenly im-^ 
printing a kiss upon her ruby lips. This freedom, the rudeness o^ 
which he was not quite aware of, was repaid by so smart a blow^ 
that the offender, as he rubbed his crimsoned cheek* marvelled how 
it could have been inflicted by a hand so soft and delicate. ** Your 
father led me to imagine," he said, in a sullen tone^ " that you 
would not receive my addresses with indifferencei* " My £sther 
knew nothing about the matter,** said the indignant Cliristina, " or 
he never woidd have introduced to his daughter such an unmannerly 
youth. But you are not an object of indiflFerence "^— Before she 
rould ronrlude the ominous sentence, Von Hesse stood before her. 

•' Who are you, sir?" demaMtd lLfvv»w,^«it^st\>i« ** kwiUiier," 
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■aid Von Hesse, flinging his sword carelessly upon the table: 
'* one who has bled in the cause of his country, and is ready to 
die in her service." ** We must be friends," said Ericson, extend- 
hig his hand. " We are rirals," said Von Hesse, drawing back. 
* Does Christina love you ?" " She has told me so a thousand 
times. See what it is to trust to the faith of woman. You are no 
longer an object of indifference, and I resign my daims.'* ** To 
whom?" said Christina, the tears slowly gathering in her eyes. 
'* The King," said Von Hesse, turning away. *' Stay I" said 
Charles. The young man reluctantly obeyed. <*I have seen 
your face before.— what is your name V* ** Adolplius Von Hesse, 
the son of a brave officer, who died on the field of battle, and left 
nne no other heritage than his good name and my mother*s tears." 
•« And where did you receive that scar upon your left temple?" 
•• In the battle of Narva, where your Majesty, with a handful 
of men, defeated the armies of Russia.'* *<You need no other 
passport to my favour," said Charles, raising him from the ground, 
^s he attempted to kneel and kiss his hand. ** That glorious day 
Xnade me act the part of a soldier, and feel like a man. Then turn- 
ing to Christina, who had already dried up her tears, he said with 
^n air of pleasantry, " By my sword, maiden, I am a sorry wooer. 
1'hat blow of thine has frightened away all the Cupids that had 
%aken possession of my heart. Do you love this brave youth?'* 
«* Most sincerely." ** What prevents your union?" *' My father 
refuses to make us happy." ** On what plea?" " He has higher 
>riews for his daughter." " Umph!" said Charles, <* 1 see through 
them now; but Love has outwitted the politician. Christina, if 
^our father refuses to bestow you in marriage on the man of your 
heart, why^I will. Charles, though an unoourteous lover, is not 
an ungenerous friend." 

The delighted pair sunk at his feet; and, with blunt good-hu- 
mour, he united their hands. Then, bending over the blushing 
Christina, he pressed upon her snowy brow the last kiss of love he 
ever proffered to woman. ** Will your Majesty pardon me," whis- 
pered Christina, " for inflicting such a severe blow upon your royal 
cheek?'' '* Silence J{ returned Charles; '*have I not amply re- 
venged the injury ?T'* My bride must be wooed in the field of bat- 
tle, and won 'mid th^ shouts of victory !" 

The following wd^k he honoured the marriage of Christina 
and Adolphus with his royal presence; and the DisArroiNTED 
Politician alone wore a grave countenance at the feast 
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ADDRESS TO KILCHURN CASTLE UPON LOCH AWE. 

Piom the top flf the bill a mott impicMlTe Kcne opened upon oar Tiew,— • mined CmUc mt% 
•n Iilmnd * at lome distance from the shore, backed bj a Cove of the Moantain Cmachan, 
down which came a foaminf; utream. Ttie Cattle occupied erery foot of the laland that 
waa Ti»ible to ut, appearing to rise oat of the water,— mUu rented upon th« moantain aide, 
with spou of kanahine; there waa a mild dcaolatifln in th«k>v giomMla, • aolemn gran- 
deur in the mountains, and the CumU* waa wild, yet ataldy— net dlsauatlcd of Turreti— 
nor the walls broken down, though obvloatiy • rttfaa."— &i<r«c( Jlram At Jomrmal <if mu 
Cpmpmmhmm 

Child of loud.throated War! the mountain Stream 

Roan in thy hearing ; but thy hour of rest 

Is come, and thou art silent in thy age ; 

Save when the winds sweep by, and sounds are caught 

Ambiguous, neither wholly tliine nor theirs. 

Oh ! there is life that breathes not ; Powers there are 

'iliat touch each other to the quick in modes 

Which the gross world no sense hath to peroeire. 

No soul to dream of. What art Thou, frtNn care 

Cast off— abandon'd by thy rugged Sire, 

Nor by soft Peace adopted ; though in place 

And in dimension, such that thou mights seen 

But a mere footstool to yon sorereigu Lord, 

Huge Cruachan, (a thing that meaner Hills 

Might crush, nor Icnow that it had suffer*d harm ;} 

Yet he, not loth, in favour of thy claims 

To rererence suspends his own ; submitting 

All that the God of nature hath conferr'd. 

All that he has in common with the stars. 

To the memorial majesty of Time 

Impersonated in thy calm decay I 

Take, then, thy seat. Vicegerent nnreproved. 

Now, when a farewell gleam of erening light 

Is fondly lingering on thy shatter'd front. 

Do thou, in turn, be paramount ; and rule 

Over the pomp and beauty of a scene 

Whose mountains, torrents, lake, and woods, unite 

To pay thee homage ; and with these are joinM, 

In willing admiration and respect. 

Two Hearts, wliich in thy presence might be call'd 

Youtliful as Spring. SQiade of departed Power, 

Skeleton of unflesh'd homaidty. 

The Chronicle were welcomed ttiat should rail 



* Castle Kilchnm stands on a Peninrala at CIm sMt cad at Lodh Ave^Aot on an laland as 
aboTe stated. It Is pouible the poet mistook th* mint af an andant CMlla upon the small is* 
land ealled Fraoch Blan for Kilchum Castle itaelC The Tradition la, that Kilchtm Castle 
was built by the Lady of Sir John Campbell during the absence of her Lord in Palestine. It 
is the stroni^old which Sir Walter Scolt Vk&d In IvU eye, in sketching the residaice of Daacan 

( 'ampbell of Ardenvobr, In the * Lev^end of Monvtuw.' IVve «c«Dft\»«iiM ^^^t upon in the 

haiac novelikt's tide of • The HlftWand Widow.' 
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Into the compass of distinct regard 
The toils and struggles of thy infancy ! 
Yon foaming flood seems motionless as ice ; 
Its dizzy turbalence clouds the eye. 
Frozen by distance ; so, majestic Pile, 
To the perception of this Age, appear 
The fierce beginnings softened and subdued 
And quieted in character ; the strife. 
The pride, the fury uncontroUabie, 
Lost on the aerial heights of the Crusades ! 

WoRDswoara. 



" WE'LL SEE ABOUT IT." 

BY MRS a. C HALL. 

*' We'll see about it!" — from that simple sentence has arisen 
)re evil to Ireland, than any person, ignorant of the strange 
ion of Impetuosity and Procrastination my countrymen exhibit, 
ild well believe. They are sufficiently prompt and energetic 
lere their feelings are concerned, but, in mutters of business, they 
nost invariably prefer seeing about to doing. 
I shall not find it difficult to illustrate this observation : — from 
i many examples of its truth, in high and in low life, 1 select 
ulip Garraty. 

Philip, and Philip's wife, and Philip's children, and all of the 
use of Garraty, are employed from morning till night in seeing 
mt every thing, and, consequently, in doing nothing. There is 
iilip— a tall, handsome, good-humoured fellow, of about five-and- 
rty, with broad, lazy-looking shouldera, and a smile perpetually 
'king about his mouth, or in his bright hazel eyes— the picture of 
lolence and kindly feeling. There he is, leaning over what was 
ce a five-barred gate, and leads to the haggart ; his blue worsted 
ckings full of holes, which the suggan, twisted half way up the 
U-formed leg, fails to conceal ; while his brogues (to use his own 
•rds) if they do let the water in, let it out again. With what un- 
idied elegance does he roll that knotted twine and then unroll it ; 
rying his occupation, at times, by kicking the stones that once 
med a wall, into the stagnant pool, scarcely large enough for full 
>wn ducks to sail in. But let us first take a survey of the pre- 
ises. The dwelling house is a long rambling abode, much larger 
in the generality of those that fall to the lot of small Irish far- 
>rs ; but the fact is tliat Philip rents one of the most extensive 
-ms in the neighbourhood, and ought to be *' well to do in the 
»rld." The dwelling looks very comCoxXXes^, TtfA.^^^Mtoxw^vv« 
rt of the thatch is much decayed, and tiie tauV yi«fc^ «cA. ^>ftx«^ 
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moss nearly cover it ; Ihe door posts arc only united to the wall 1 
H few scattered portiuus of clay and stone, and the door itself 
hanging but by one hinge ; the window frames shake in the Tpastb 
wind, and some of the compartments are stuffed with the crown 
a hat, or a *' luck of Etraw " — very unsightly objects. At the oj 
posile side of the swamp is the haggart gate, where a broken IJi 
of alternate palings and wall, exhibit proof that it had formeri 
been fenced in ; the commodious bam is almost roofless, and tk 
other &heds pretty much in the same condition ; the pig-stye is d» 
sorted by the grubbing lady and her grunting progeny, who are Un 
fond of an occasional repast in the once-cultivated garden to remiE 
in their proper abode ; the listless turkc}'S, and contented half>£iUted 
geese, live at large on the public; but the turkeys, with all their shy* 
iiess and modesty, have the best of it — for tliey mount the iU- 
built stacks, and select the grain, a plaisir, 

*• Give you good morrow, Mr Philip; we have had showMy 
weather lately." " Och, ail manner o* joy to ye, my lady, aai 
sure ye'll walk in, and sit down ; my woman will be proud to IM 
ye. I'm sartin we'll have the rain soon agin, for it's every vrhtxtt 
lilie bad luck ; and my throat's sore wid hurishing thim pigs outQ^ 
the garden — sorra' a thing am 1 do all day for watching think" 
" Why do you not mend the door of tlie stye ?" " True, for yl^ 
3Ma*m dear, so 1 would — if 1 had the nails, and Pve been threii' 
citing to step down to Mickey Bow, the smith, to ask him to Jtt 
abtmt ity " 1 hear you've had a fine crop of wheat, Philip." 
** Thank God for all things! You may say that; we had, m} 
lady, a fine crop— but I have always the hight of ill luck somehow; 
upon my sowkins (and that's the hardest oath I swear) the tiuieyi 
have had the most of it : but I mean to see about setting it up safi 
to-morrow.'' "But Philip, I thought you sold the wheat, standin| 
to the steward at the big house." " It was all as one as sould, onl 
it's a bad world, Madam dear, and I've no luck. — Sa}'s the stewai 
to me, sa} s he, I like to do things like a man of business, so, IVIisb 
Garraty, just draw up a bit of an agreement that you deliver on 
the wheat field to me, on sich a day, standing as it is, for sich a sun 
and I'll sign it for ye, and thin there can be no mistake, only lets 
have it by this day week — Well, to be sure I came homo full o* n 
good luck, and I tould the wife ; and on the strength of it she mi 
have a new gown. And sure, says she, Miss Hennessy is just eon 
from Dublin, wid a shop full o' goods, and on account that she's B 
brother's sister-in-law's first cousin, she'll let me have the first sig 
o' the things, and I can lake nvyip\cV.— a.TwSk'^'«?VL\va.ve plinty of tin 
to see about the agreement lo-iuoTrow. "VJ f^\, \ ^«s{x>Hnsjr«\«w 
w/w. huX ihe next day we Uad wo V'^V^'fj ^'^'^ ^"^^^ ww y«d»H» 
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house ; 1 meant to send the gosson to Miss Hennessy's for all— but 
forgot the pens. So when 1 vtas seeing about the *greement, I be- 
thought of the ould gander, and while 1 was pulling as beautiful a 
pen as ever ye laid ye'r two eyes upon, out of his wing, he tattered 
my hand with his bill in sich a manner, that sorra' a pen 1 could 
kould for three da) s. Well, one thing or another put it off for ever 
■o long, and at last I wrote it out like print, and takes it myself to 
Ae steward. — Good evening to you Mr Garraty, says he; good 
©▼ening kindly. Sir, says I, and 1 hope the woman that owns ye, 
*nd all ye'r good family's well : all well thank ye, Mr (jarraty, says 
^e; I've got the 'greement here Sir, says 1, pulling it out as I 
thought — but behould ye — 1 only cotcht the paper it was wrapt in, 
^^ keep it from the dirt of the tobacco that was loose in my pocket 
'or want of a box — (saving ye'r presence) ; so 1 turned what little 
"^ts o» things 1 had in it out, and there was a grate hole that ye 
***.jglit drive all the parish rats through, at the bottom — ^which the 
^^Jfe promised to see about mending, as good as six months before, 
'^ell, I saw the sneer on his ugly mouth (for he's an Englishman), 
^**<i 1 turned it off with a laugh, and said air holes were comfort* 
*^le in hot weather, and sich like jokes — and that I'd go home and 
**^^ke another 'greement. 'Greement for what? says he, laying 
Qowu i,j*g grate outlandish pipe. Wliew ! may be ye don't know, 
®^ys I. Not I, says he. The wheat field, says I. Why, says he ; 
^5d»nt I tell you then, that you must bring the 'greement to me by 
*^^t day week •, — and that was by the same token (pulling a red 
*^«morandum book out of his pocket), let me see — exactly this day 
^«ree weeks. Do you think, Mister Garraty, he goes on, that 
'^^hen ye didn^t care to look after ye'r own interests, and 1 offering 
^ fair for the field, I was going to woM upon you ? I don't lose 
^y papers in the Irish fashion. Well that last set me up— and so 
1 axed him if it was the pattern of his English breeding, and one 
^ord brought on another; and all the blood in my body rushed into 
my fist — and I had the ill luck to knock him down — and, the 
coward, what does he do but takes the law o' me — and I was cast — 
and lost the sale of the wheat — and was ordered to pay ever so much 
money : well, 1 didn't care to pay it then, but gave an engagement ; 
and I meant to see about i7— but forgot: and all in a giffy, came a 
thing they call an execution— and to stop the cant, I was forced to 
borrow money from that tame negur, the exciseman, who'd sell the 
sowl out of his grandmother for sixpence (if indeed there ever 
was a sowl in the family), and its a terrible case to be paying interest 
for it «////." 

•* But, Philip, you might give up or dispose of ^Mt^^-^^^ax l^wsv* 
J know you could get a good sum of mone^ toT VJlaaJt \\0«^ \ftK^<si^ 
by the liver, " 
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** Tme for ye ma'm dear— and I're been ieemg abvui it for a lune 
time— but Mmehow / have no htek, Jist ai ya came up, 1 wh 
thinking to m>-8e]f, that the gale day is jwased, and all one as before, 
yara a pin's worth have I for the rint, and the landlord wants it ai 
bad as I do, though it's a shame to say that of a gintleman ; for jist 
as he was teeing about some ould custodium, or something of tiie 
sort, that had been hanging over the estate ever since he came to it, 
the sheriff's officers put executionert in the house ; and it's very sor- 
rowful for both of us, if I may make bould to say so ; fur I am 
sartin he'll be racking me for the money — and indeed the ould 
huntsman tould me as much~-but I must xe about it : not indeed 
that it*s much good — for I've no luck." ** Let me beg of you 
Philip, not to take such an idea into your head ; do not lose a mo- 
ment; you wiQ be utterly ruined if you do; why not apply to 
your father-in-law — he is aUe to assist you ; for at present you only 
suffer from temporary embarrassment." ** True for ye— that's good 
advice, my lady; and by the blessing of God I'll see about it,** 
** Then go directly, Philip." " Directly — I carft ma*m dear — on 
account of the pigs : and sorra a one I have but myself to keep them 
out of the cabbages; for I let the woman and the grawls go to the 
pattern at Kiilaun ; it's little pleasure they see, the craturs." " But 
your wife did not hear the huntsman's story?" " Och, aye did she 
— but unless she could give me a sheaf o' banks notes, where would 
be the good of her staying — ^but I'll see about iL** '* Immediately 
then, Philip, think upon the ruin that may come— nay, that mtut 
come, if you neglect this maUer: your wife too; your family re- 
duced from comfort to starvation — ^your home desolate'* — '* Asj 
my lady, — don't be after breaking my heart intirely ; thank God I 
have seven as fine flahulugh children as ever peeled pratee, and all 
under twelve years old; and sure I'd lay down my life tin times 
over for every one o* them: and to-morrow for sartin — ^no — to- 
morrow—the hurling; I can't to-morrow ; but the day after, if I'm 
a living man, I'U see about it," 

Poor Philip ! his kindly feelings were valueless because of his 
unfortunate habit Would that this were the only example I could 
produce of the ill effects of that dangerous little sentence — " P.'l tee 
about it I" Oh that the sons and daughters of the fairest island that 
ever heaved its green bosom above the surface of the ocean, would 
arise and be doing what is to be done, and never again rest con- 
tented with—" SUING ABOUT IT." 
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